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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    GUARDIAN    ANGEL. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hamlet. 

As  attentively  and  tenderly  as  any  aged  couple 
ever  nursed  their  only  boy,  the  child  of  their  old 
age,  so  carefully  did  Tom  and  Nora  attend  to  the 
every  want  of  their  unknown  visitor  at  Bogra  Vale, 
the  doctor,  too,  was  most  punctual  and  regular  in 
paying  his  visits.  A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  first  seen  his  patient,  yet,  daily,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  about  the  same  hour,  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  his  carriage  on  the 
avenue,  was  the  precursor  of  his  knock  at  the 
hall  door. 

"  Well !  doctor,"  said  Tom,  as  he  met  the 
skilful  physician,  after  a  somewhat  longer  than 
usual  delay  in  the  sick  man's  room,  **  What  is 
your  opinion  of  his  case  now  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Tom,  I  do  not  feel  very  comfortable 
about  him.  If  the  fever  which,  as  I  informed 
you,  we  call  *  continued,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
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*  intermittent,'  or  ague,  and  '  remittent,'  which 
has  irregular  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remis- 
sion, had  its  crisis  on  the  fourteenth  day,  it 
would  manifest  well  marked  indications  now,  and 
we  should  have  a  distinct  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms ;  but,  as  we  have  not  had  this 
cheering  alteration,  we  cannot  expect  a  change 
before  the  twenty-first  day." 

''  Do  you  think  his  strength  will  be  able  to 
combat  so  long  a  strain  ?  " 

"  Youth,  and  unimpaired  constitution,  generally 
secure  the  victory.  The  continued  delirium  in 
this  case,  pointing  to  cerebral  congestion  ;  the 
flushed  face  ;  the  throbbing  arteries  of  the  head ; 
and  the  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  the  worst  symptoms.  However,  there  are  no 
zordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth  ;  no  twitching 
fingers  ;  no  making  looking-glasses  of  the  hands  ; 
no  picking  of  the  bedclothes;  no  settling  down 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  other  words, 
what  we  call  the  typhoid  symptoms  of  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
may  be  considered  the  worst  characteristics  ;  and, 
therefore,  though  every  indication  is  not  exactly 
as  I  would  desire,  still,  we  have  good  ground  to 
hope." 

''Do  you  meditate  to  make  any  change  in  the 
treatment,  doctor  ?  " 

'*  I  did  think  of  relieving  the  congested  brain 
by  opening  the  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal 
artery,  which  is  subcutaneous ;   or  by  applying 
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leeches  round  the  back  of  the  head ;  but,  I  am 
very  loth  to  weaken,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  never  resort  to  such  practice  but  as  a  dernier 
ressort." 

*'  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  nursing  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  nurse  I  sent  you  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  her  arduous  duty  admirably, 
and  she  has  told  me  that  everything  she  requires 
is  supplied  to  her  in  a  moment ;  so,  there  is  not 
any  fault  to  be  found,  no  matter  in  what  direction 
we  may  look." 

"  What  a  pity,  doctor,  that  we  cannot  com- 
municate with  his  friends.  I  feel  sure  they  must 
be  anxious — yes,  most  anxious  about  him  ;  and, 
speaking  selfishly,  their  presence  here  would 
relieve  us  of  such  a  load  of  responsibility." 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  can 
discover  no  information  about  them ;  but,  until 
we  do,  our  course  is  so  plain  that  we  cannot 
mistake  it.  We  must  do  our  best,  meet  each 
untoward  symptom  as  it  appears,  so  far  as  it  lies 
in  our  power,  and  with  diligent  and  untiring 
assiduity,  give  nutriment  to  support  his  strength." 

"I  feel  convinced,  doctor,  and  happy  in  the 
thought,  that  you  will  succeed  in  curing  him,  if 
by  any  means  there  is  a  possibility." 

"That  is  a  mistake,  Tom.  Anyone  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  a  fever  is  either  a  humbug,  an 
impostor  regardless  of  truth,  or  an  inexperienced 
man  exposing  his  ignorance.  The  sweet  inno- 
cence which  blooms  luxuriantly  in  that  soil  alone, 
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which  is  sterilized  to  nobler  growths  by  lack  of 
knowledge,  may  make  such  profession  ;  but,  be 
assured,  it  is  not  reliable.  All  the  most  skilful 
man  can  do  is  to  guide  it.  Just  as  you  guide  a 
horse  along  the  road.  You  may  keep  him  out  of 
the  ditches,  or  the  ruts,  or  from  some  large  rock 
lying  in  the  way,  but  you  cannot  pull  him  and  the 
cart  on.  His  natural  strength  must  enable  him 
to  go." 

'*  You  make  things  so  evident,  it  is  impossible 
to  misunderstand  you." 

**  Truth  is  always  simple ;  untruth  complex. 
You  have  heard  that  vulgar  adage  :  '  One  false- 
hood always  brings  another.'  However,  there  is 
one  point  of  treatment  on  which  I  wish  to  lay 
especial  stress.  I  have  already  duly  given 
instructions  to  the  nurse,  but,  as  it  involves 
not  only  attentive  care,  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  see  that  my  order  is  accurately  carried  out." 

'*  Certainly,  doctor,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure, 
and  shall  pay  the  strictest  attention.  What  do 
you  refer  to  ?  " 

**It  is  this,  Tom.  After  a  while,  in  fever,  the 
circulation  becomes  weak.  The  heart  participating 
in  the  general  muscular  debility,  seems  to  need 
help  to  do  its  work.  We  know  this  to  be  the 
case  when,  having  put  our  hands  on  the  feet  or 
knees,  we  find  them  to  be  cold.  Yes,  icy  cold, 
at  the  very  time,  too,  that  the  head  is  racked  with 
pain  caused  by  congestion,  and  that  we  see  the 
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arteries  on  the  temples  throbbing  with  their  sur- 
charged blood.  Now,  if  in  this  case  we  apply 
borrowed  heat — as  for  example,  a  bottle  filled 
with  warm  water — to  the  feet,  we  cause  relief 
very  soon ;  but,  this  extraneous  heat  presently  is 
conveyed  to  the  head,  and  our  patient  forthwith 
has  his  fever  increased,  his  sufferings  intensified, 
and  his  symptoms  exacerbated.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  particularly  necessary,  to  avoid  this. 
So,  instead  of  applying  the  unnatural  heat,  as  I 
may  call  it,  the  feet  and  knees  should  be  con- 
tinually rubbed  with  the  hands,  whenever  it  is 
requisite  to  restore  the  circulation.  This  is  what 
I  am  most  desirous  that  you  should  see  carried 
out  efficiently." 

"  Most  reasonable  are  your  instructions ;  they 
carry  conviction  with  the  detail.  You  may  rely 
on  my  especial  care  to  secure  their  fulfilment." 

''  You  are  very  good,  Tom,  and  I  feel  much 
obliged.  I  do  not  often  see  you  when  I  call,  so 
it  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  this  morning." 

"  The  fact  is,  doctor,  I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and 
remained  at  home  on  purpose  to  get  the  informa- 
tion from  you  ;  but,  let  me  add,  the  approbation 
which  you  were  so  kind  to  express  should  all  run 
in  an  opposite  direction  and  current,  not  from  you 
to  me,  but  *  vice  versa.'  " 

"  Well  done,  Tom  !  Are  you  beginning  to  study 
Latin  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  since  I  went  up  for  my  Preliminary, 
and  that  is  about  twenty  years  ago," 
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The  doctor  had  made  a  shght  mistake.  It  was 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  but,  since  he  took  a 
fancy  to  Nora,  a  considerable  weakness  for 
desiring  to  seem  young  took  possession  of  him. 

Have  you  ever  remarked  a  gentleman,  well 
advanced  in  years,  who  was  either  paying  court  to 
a  young  girl,  or  had  succeeded  in  his  suit  and 
made  her  his  wife  ?  It  is  so  amusing  to  notice 
the  abortive  attempts  to  *'  do  the  juvenile."  The 
few  sparse  hairs  are  brushed  up  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, or  are  carefully  drawn  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  constituting  what  is  called  a  ''  thatch."  The 
coat  has  a  most  youthful  cut  and  colour ;  the  con- 
tinuations likewise.  The  hat,  usually  a  silk  one, 
with  narrow  leaf,  is  generally  worn  a  little  on  one 
side.  The  boots  are  abnormally  tight,  regard- 
less of  the  constant  remembrancers  arising  from 
the  exquisitely  painful  pressure.  And  then,  to 
behold  how  the  old  stiff  knees  are  requisitioned  to 
imitate  the  natural  elasticity  of  younger  days  ; 
and  how  the  stooping  head  is  drilled  like  a  recruit 
at  a  garrison  depot ;  and  how  the  poking  chin  is 
carefully  retracted — positively,  it  is  equal  to  a 
theatrical  performance.  Alas,  poor  infatuate ! 
you  ought  to  know  that  nothing  can  reconcile 
May  and  December.  The  ice  must  thaw  and  dis- 
appear before  the  shining  sun — the  snow  must 
melt  before  the  heat.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  blend 
in  mixture  oil  and  water,  as  youth  and  age.  There 
is  no  natural,  or  chemical,  or  physiological  affinity 
between  them.     It  is  impossible  to  amalgamate 
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incompatibles.  But,  when  the  doting  years  of 
senility  become  so  idiotic  as  to  venture  upon  such 
a  senseless  display  of  inanity,  though  our  laws  do 
not  sanction  compulsory  confinement  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  a  justifiable  penalty,  still,  conniving 
society  enjoys  its  derisive  laugh,  and  insulted 
nature  meets  out  impartial  justice,  and  takes  her 
vengeance  in  a  hundred  ways.  As  old  Horace 
has  it, 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 
Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix. 

If  you  expel  dame  nature  with  rough  violence, 
She  will  return,  and  reinstate  plain  common  sense. 

There  were  two  paintings  in  the  Harringtons' 
house;  both  made  with  unsparing  care,  by  a 
distinguished  artist.  One  represented  an  old 
gentleman,  with  erect  bearing,  and  beaming  with 
smiles,  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  luxuriously  spread 
table  ;  and  his  young  wife,  with  expression  indica- 
tive of  extreme  discontent,  sitting  at  the  foot. 
The  companion  picture  displayed  the  old  man  all 
alone,  with  stooping  back,  and  eyes  red  with 
weeping,  for  his  youthful  partner  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Oh  !  they  constituted  a  study 
worthy  of  contemplation,  and  pregnant  with  useful 
instruction.  In  botanical  arrangements,  we  may 
recognise  the  genus  "arbor,"  and  the  species 
*' sempervirens; "  but,  in  human  physiology, 
under  the  genus  "  homo,"  there  is  no  species 
*'  evergreen." 
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Tom's  education  in  Latin  was  not  very  exten- 
sive, but  he  was  sufficiently  read,  not  only  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  most  of  the  modern 
languages,  not  to  make  awkward  mistakes,  or 
mispronounce  his  words.  He  would  not  call 
''  faux  pas  "  as  though  it  were  written,  '\fou  paw," 
Neither  would  he  warn  a  friend  to  be  on  the  alert 
by  telling  him  he  should  be  on  the  ''qui  vi-ve." 
Neither  would  he  call  the  actors  on  the  stage 
''dramatis  personce;''  nor  commit  any  of  those 
errors  which,  from  the  mouth  of  pedantry,  so  fre- 
quently grate  on  the  ear  of  anyone  whose  early 
instruction  has  not  been  totally  neglected.  It 
therefore  amused  him,  when  the  doctor  compli- 
mented him  on  the  famiUar  phrase  he  had 
inadvertently  employed. 

*'  Indeed,  doctor,"  said  Tom,  '*  my  knowledge 
of  languages  is  very  limited  and  superficial.  I 
know  much  more  about  sowing  corn,  or  snipe 
shooting,  or  trout  fishing ;  but,  in  the  evenings, 
Nora  and  I  often  employ  ourselves  with  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  some  French,  or  German,  or 
Itahan  work.  You  know,  we  never  go  out,  and 
we  think  we  ought  to  improve  our  minds,  when 
we  have  so  much  spare  time." 

*'  And  you  evidently  do  so  to  some  purpose,  and 
it  is  very  creditable  to  you.  But,  tell  me,  how  do 
contrive  to  let  the  nurse  get  sleep  ?  " 

The  doctor  was  anxious  to  know  whether  Nora 
ever  went  into  the  room  of  the  patient,  yet  did 
not  like  to  put  the  question  pointedly. 
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''  We  have,"  replied  Tom,  "  our  regular  watches 
and  periods  of  repose.  I  send  the  nurse  to  bed  at 
seven  every  night,  and  recall  her  to  duty  at 
twelve.  Again,  she  takes  rest  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  ten  ;  so  she  has  eight  hours'  sleep 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  I  take  good  care  that 
she  is  in  bed  all  the  time,  and  without  a  light, 
too  ;  so  that  her  off-duty  hours  may  be  devoted 
as  we  desire.  Besides,  after  dinner  daily,  w^e  send 
her  for  a  walk  in  the  grounds,  for  an  hour." 

**  It  is  a  capital  arrangement.  The  only  altera- 
tion I  would  suggest  is,  to  send  her  for  her  walk 
before  dinner  instead  of  after.  You  know  the 
adage,  *'  After  dinner  sit  a  while."  However,  your 
plan  seems  to  agree  with  her,  for  she  is  looking 
well.  I  only  fear  you  give  her  too  much  to  eat, 
for  she  is  growing  quite  fat." 

''  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Tom,  *'  we  give  her  just  what 
we  have  ourselves,  and  take  care  that  she  gets 
her  meals  regularly  and  comfortably.  I  have 
heard  of  nurses  sleeping  at  their  posts,  and  of 
fearful  results  following,  and  this  is  the  reason  we 
are  such  terrible  martinets." 

"  She  does  not  consider  you  so;  on  the  contrary, 
her  praises  are  endless.  But  you  are  quite  right 
concerning  the  dangers  that  may  result  when  a 
nurse  sleeps  upon  her  watch.  I  remember  one  re- 
markable instance.  A  patient  of  mine,  well-to-do, 
had  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  I  ordered  two 
nurses ;  one  for  the  day,  and  one  for  the  night. 
My  directions  were  strict,  that  the  temperature  of 
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the  room  should  be  kept  constantly  at  sixty 
degrees.  I  saw  my  patient  late  at  night ;  he  was 
doing  well.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  just  what 
I  desired.  I  had  no  doubt  the  old  gentleman 
would  be  convalescent  in  a  few  days  ;  but,  lo ! 
when  I  called  next  morning,  he  was  dead.  The 
nurse  had  neglected  to  take  her  repose  in  the 
daytime.  The  patient  being  very  comfortable,  she 
took  her  seat  near  the  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  As 
she  soundly  slept,  the  fire  went  out ;  the  tempera- 
ture fell ;  the  patient  had  been  smothered  when 
she  awoke." 

*'  That  is  dreadful,"  said  Tom.  "  She  was  vir- 
tually the  murdress  of  that  man.  But  do  not 
fear ;  we  keep  the  nurse  under  close  observation, 
and  to  her  credit,  I  must  say,  we  never  have  had 
occasion  to  find  one  fault.  Surely  you  do  not 
require  that  accurate  amount  of  temperature  in 
all  cases  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  remember  one  young  man — 
the  case  is  an  instructive  one.  Typhus  fever  was 
raging  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hotel  in 
which  he  lived  at  the  time  was  kept  by  an  old 
lady.  Her  son,  whose  constitution  was  very 
feeble,  died  of  the  terrible  disease.  Two  of  her 
daughters  w^ere,  in  turn,  attacked  by  it,  yet  he 
never  changed  his  quarters.  "Whenever  he  felt  the 
headache — the  mnui — the  lassitude — the  chilly, 
shivering  sensation,  which  longs  to  get  near  the 
fire — in  other  words,  the  usual  premonitory 
commencing  symptoms  of  the  disease — he  imme- 
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diately  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  This  he  was  at  one  time 
compelled  to  do  three  times  in  one  day,  but  the 
result  was,  the  fever  never  developed." 

''  Is  that  fact  generally  known,  doctor  ?  " 

**I  think  not.  I  have  often  wished  to  give  it 
publicity  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but,  somehow, 
one  thing  or  another  has  always  prevented  me." 

"  Then  do  you  consider  the  immunity  from  the 
attack  was  due  to  this  precaution  on  his  part  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it." 

"Was  it  by  your  advice  he  adopted  this  pro- 
phylactic treatment  ?  " 

"No,  Tom;  he  did  so,  influenced  by  his  own 
impulse.  He  was  one  of  those  who  made  a 
practice  of  bathing  all  the  year  round,  and 
although  I  feel  sure  that  tremendous  depression, 
from  the  loss  of  caloric  from  the  system,  and,  in 
some  cases,  that  even  heart  disease  may  result  or 
develop  from  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  bath- 
ing, I  so  approve  of  it  in  commencing  fever  that 
I  would  adopt  it,  most  certainly,  if  I  had  the 
opportunity/' 

"I  should  imagine  you  have  often  had  the 
opportunity  in  your  large  practice." 

"  Not  at  all,  Tom.  I  am  never  sent  for  till  the 
disease  is  well  developed,  and  the  time  for  pro- 
phylactic treatment,  as  you  well  express  it,  has 
passed." 

"  I  must  not  delay  you  longer,"  said  Tom.  **  I 
am    sure    Nora    is    waiting    for    you,    for    she 
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will  be  as  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  as  I 
have  been." 

And  so  they  parted — Tom  to  his  farm,  and  the 
doctor  to  Nora,  who  was  sitting  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation in  the  drawing-room. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  entered,  Nora  rose  to 
receive  him.  Their  meeting  had  of  late  taken 
place  every  day,  but  was  not  the  less  cordial  and 
warm  on  that  account.  She  knew  instinctively 
what  the  doctor's  unproclaimed  sentiments  to- 
wards her  were. 

Ah!  what  woman  does  not  see  through  and 
through  her  admirer  ?  The  practised  hand,  the 
deliberate  flirt,  may  so  far  evade  her  intuitive 
knowledge  as  to  place  her  in  a  dilemma  of  uncer. 
tainty  whether  his  love  will  terminate  in  a  pro- 
posal, or,  according  to  the  ordinary  thermal  law 
of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  cool  down  to  the 
temperature  and  consistence  of  its  surroundings ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  woman's 
nature  that  enables  her,  with  much  accuracy,  to 
determine  and  decipher  the  readings  in  the  ther- 
mometer of  admiration,  from  the  index  of  ordi- 
nary conversation  pointing  to  one  point  above 
zero,  to  that  of  the  gushing  and  prodigal  effusion 
which  denotes  the  *'  blood-boiling  "  heat. 

Well,  this  knowledge  of  the  doctor's  sentiments 
made  Nora  careful  and  discriminating  in  her 
words,  as  well  as  reserved  in  her  manifestation  of 
anxiety.  From  the  hour  of  Fergus's  arrival, 
overwhelmed  with  acute   illness  as  he  was,  she 
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took  from  day  to  clay  an  increasing  interest  in 
him,  and  in  proportion  as  this  interest  grew,  in 
the  same  ratio,  any  pencliant  she  had  entertained, 
or  imagined  she  had  entertained,  for  the  doctor, 
evaporated.  Indeed,  the  star  of  insouciance  was 
rapidly  reaching  its  zenith.  She  did  not  feel 
bound  to  tell  him  what  she  thought  or  what  she 
did.  He  was  not  her  father  confessor.  He  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  she  ever  entered  the 
sick  man's  room.  Yet  there  she  contrived  to 
spend  hours ;  not  at  one  time,  not  in  succession, 
hut  she  was  continually  out  and  in.  Not  in  his 
room  by  herself,  either,  unless  perhaps  for  a  few 
moments  when  the  nurse  would  run  to  the  kit- 
chen for  some  beef-tea,  or  to  her  own  room  for 
her  spectacles,  which  were  constantly  mislaid  or 
lost,  at  which  times  Nora  would  watch  until  her 
return.  Besides,  we  must  remember  the  nurse 
was  a  woman,  and  a  woman  does  not  like  to  keep 
her  mouth  shut  all  day  long;  so,  when  the  young 
mistress  made  her  appearance,  the  pent-up  flood 
gates  were  sure  to  open  and  deluge  her  with  volu- 
bility. Nora  liked  this,  especially  as  the  conver- 
sation was  about  the  patient,  and  his  prospect  of 
recovery,  and  how  handsome  he  was,  and  what  a 
splendid-looking  young  man. 

It  was  the  same  desire  to  hear  about  the 
patient  that  induced  her  now  to  watch  for  the 
doctor's  daily  visit.  Of  course,  he  did  not  know 
that.  It  would  have  made  him  furious.  Besides, 
Nora  did  not  betray  the  smallest  anxiety,  except 
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what  might  be  faMy  attributed  to  her  desire  to 
have  the  stranger  well  soon,  and  out  of  the 
house.  Neither  did  she  shew,  in  the  very  least 
degree,  less  interest  in  the  doctor  than  before  the 
patient  had  arrived,  so  all  the  meetings  went  off 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  to  both  parties.  The 
doctor  felt  fully  persuaded  that  she  met  him  for 
his  own  sake,  and  her  detail  of  the  disappoint- 
ment she  experienced  on  the  day  he  stopped 
away,  he  attributed  entirely  to  her  chagrin  at  not 
seeing  him. 

Without  question,  once  a  man  has  a  genuine 
fancy  for  a  girl,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  can, 
so  to  speak,  wind  him  round  her  fingers,  and  do 
what  she  likes  with  him.  Never  was  a  fish  on  a 
hook  more  in  the  angler's  power.  Never  was  the 
hooded  hawk  more  under  the  command  of  the 
falconer.  What  a  third  party  can  see  most  evi- 
dently, he  does  not  even  suspect.  What  would 
convince  another,  falls  unmeaningly,  or  perhaps 
originates  a  totally  different  impression  on  his 
mind.  The  doctor  thought  he  had  only  to  pro- 
pose to  be  at  once  accepted  by  Nora.  Nora  now 
thought  that,  if  there  were  not  another  man  in 
the  world,  she  would  not  marry  the  doctor. 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl  to  meet  me  every  day;  I 
assure  you,  I  feel  quite  flattered." 

''You  deserve  more  interest  than  I  can  shew 
you.  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  be  so  attentive  to 
that  sick  man." 

'*  Well !  Nora  dear  !  he  is  so  unwell,  poor  fellow. 
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If  you  saw  him,  your  kind  heart  would  feel  sorry 
for  him,  he  is  so  thin  and  prostrate/' 

'*I  feel  he  is  in  good  hands,  and  am  sure  he 
will  soon  be  better,  and  able  to  return  to  his 
friends,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  skill,  and  art,  and 
ability  to  make  him." 

''Keally  you  are  too  generous  to  my  many 
deficiencies,  Nora,"  said  the  doctor,  imagining  that 
her  words  were  dictated  by  that  '  charity  that 
believeth  all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil/ 

*'  Tom  is  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  Nora,  "  and 
you  must  give  him  credit  for  discrimination, 
though  your  modest  depreciation  of  yourself 
influences  you  to  question  the  soundness  of  my 
estimate/' 

''To  be  so  appreciated  by  those  whose  opinion 
we  value,  is  the  most  ample  and  gratifying  reward 
anyone  can  aspire  to.  I  wonder,  Nora,  will  you 
always  continue  to  hold  the  same  kind  opinion 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  second  childhood,"  said  Nora, 
"  a  stage  in  life's  journey  which  I  hope  most 
earnestly  a  kind  Providence  will  never  let  me 
reach,  and  I  think  that  imbecile  state  alone 
could  alter  the  ideas  which  are  now  so  fixed." 

"Eternal  love — unchangeable," — thought  the 
doctor  to  himself,  "what  more  can  I  desire." 
"I  have  only  to  'pop  the  question'  and  all  will 
be  right,  but  not  yet,  not  yet,"  he  meditated,  as 
thoughts  of  Eosa  Gibson,  and  others,  rose  hke 
phantoms  before  his  mental  vision.     So,  address- 
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ing  Nora  tenderly,  and  looking  indescribably,  he 
said,  "■  you  will  know  one  day,  how  richly  I  value 
and  prize  what  you  now  have  told  me." 

"I  know  it  now,"  said  Nora  playfully,  but  by 
no  means  thinking  as  the  doctor  thought,  or 
imagining  as  he  imagined.  *' I  know  now  what 
allowance  you  make  for  the  imperfections  of  those 
who  are  not  so  blind  as  to  be  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating your  kindness  and  your  skill.  But,  tell  me 
doctor,  when  do  think  this  poor  sick  man  will  get 

well?" 

'*I  hope  next  week  will  tell  its  story  in  his 
favour,  and  that  he  will  then  begin  to  mend 
rapidly." 

*'  And  when  will  he  get  back  his  mind,  or  will 
he  ever  ?  The  nurse  tells  me  he  still  only  raves, 
and  has  never  spoken  one  coherent  sentence." 

''  Shortly,  Nora ;  I  make  no  question,  his  mind 
will  return  vividly,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  gain 
strength ;  nay,  before  that,  as  soon  as  the  violence 
of  the  fever  is  got  under  by  his  powerful  consti- 
tution." 

"  Then  you  do  think  his  constitution  good,  and 
that  he  will  soon  get  well,  and  be  able  to  go  to 
those  he  loves,  and  who  love  him  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  doctor,  pressing  her  hand 
warmly,  for  the  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks  when 
she  thought  of  others  loving  Fergus.  The  doctor 
thought  her  mention  of  love  caused  her  to  blush 
because  it  touched  a  chord  in  her  heart  that 
vibrated  for  himself ;  and  so,  not  daring  to  trust 
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himself  longer  in  her  company,  he  bid  her  good- 
day,  telling  her  he  had  a  pressing  and  urgent 
appointment  which  he  must  keep.  He  might 
have  added  that  it  was  with  a  lady,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  omitted  that  particular. 

Four  days  had  elapsed  since  this  conversation. 
Meanwhile  every  day  the  doctor  visited,  and  every 
day  had  either  a  quiet  talk  with  Nora  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  a  walk  about  the  grounds.  Some- 
times they  would  stroll  towards  the  lake,  which  the 
wild  duck  now  fearlessly  frequented,  or  through 
the  winding  walks,  whose  sides  where  bordered  by 
close-set  evergreens.  More  than  once  he  was  on 
the  point  of  declaring  his  love  and  making  an 
engagement — concerning  the  possibility  of  which 
he  had  not  the  very  smallest  doubt.  And,  more 
than  once,  he  had  the  ominous  words  of  a  pro- 
posal on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  then,  like 
Felix  of  old  on  another  important  point,  he  "  put 
it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season." 

When  the  doctor  had  departed,  Nora,  as  was 
now  her  custom,  went  to  the  patient's  room.  The 
nurse  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  kitchen,  and, 
almost  as  soon  as  she  entered,  asked  her,  ''  if  she 
would  kindly  watch  for  a  few  minutes." 

''  How  has  your  patient  been  ?  "  said  Nora. 

'*  Jist  the  same  as  iver,  Miss — not  the  smallest 
change— excipt  that  he  seems  to  have  shlept  a 
little  more  asily,  without  moanen  so  loud,  or 
tossin  so  mich." 

''Is  he  asleep  now  ?" 

C  2 
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**  Yis,  Miss  Nora,  he  has  been  quiet  hke  that 
for  the  last  hour.  Oi've  looked  at  him  siveral 
times  not  knowen  if  he  was  dead  or  alive." 

"•  Do  you  think  he  is  in  much  danger  ?  " 

*'  The  docthor  thinks  well  of  him,  but  as  far  as 
Oi  can  jidge,  onless  there  come  a  change  very 
soon,  'tis  to  the  graveyard,  not  to  his  frinds, 
they'll  be  bringen  him." 

The  words  seemed  to  sink  deejD  into  Nora's 
heart.  The  thought  of  his  death,  and  the  dreary 
grave,  made  her  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  but,  as  the 
room  was  darkened,  the  nurse  did  not  perceive  it, 
but  hastened  to  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  Nora  sat 
down. 

The  nurse  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when 
Nora  rose,  full  of  anxiety,  and  bent  over  the  sick 
man.  She  could  not  hear  him  breathe,  and 
began  to  fear  that  his  spirit  had  flown.  Closer 
still  she  stooped  her  listening  ear,  but  there  was 
not  a  sound.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head, when  he  gave  a  little  start,  which  made  her 
bound  again,  so  tightly  braced  were  her  nerves  by 
her  intense  interest.  Then  he  yawned,  distinctly 
and  plainly  yawned  three  times,  and  then,  after 
an  interval  of  a  minute  or  two,  yawned  again. 

Nora  stood  beside  the  bed  with  eyes  riveted, 
watching  every  movement.  The  sick  man,  having 
moved  himself  wearily  three  or  four  times,  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  ;  then,  after  an  interval, 
did  so  again  and  again ;  then,  in  low  but  dis- 
tinct accents,  she  clearly  heard  : 
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''  The  tangled  thread  of  bygone  occurrences,  in 
the  work-basket  of  memory,  how  difficult  to 
unravel!  How  arduous  the  task  to  find  the 
connection  in  the  string  of  events,  when  the 
alliance  of  the  present  has  been  snapped  from  its 
cohesion  with  the  past,  and  has  left  a  blank, 
whose  confines  seem  world-wide.  To  a  mind 
like  mine,  awaking  from  a  long  and  hideous 
dream,  the  field  of  mental  vision  seems  a  huge 
sheet  of  paper,  whose  pencil-marks  some  rough 
hand  has  rendered  too  obliterated  to  decipher.  A 
labyrinth,  to  whose  mazy  windings  there  has  been 
left  no  clue.  A  chaos  without  a  glimpse  of  light. 
A  rock-bound  shore  without  one  beacon-fire  to 
mark  the  course  of  safety  to  the  sea-tossed 
mariner.  A  blank — a  yawning,  gaping,  fearful 
blank.  A  chasm  without  a  bottom.  An  ocean 
without  a  load-line.     A  forest  without  a  path." 

Then,  with  hands  upraised,  he  breathed  a 
prayer  whose  significance  it  was  impossible  for 
Nora  to  discover,  the  whispering  was  so  low. 
The  movements  of  his  lips  were  visible,  but  not  a 
single  word  was  loud  enough  to  reach  her  listen- 
ing ear.  And  long  he  thus  continued,  earnestness 
not  appearing  for  one  moment  to  diminish,  but  at 
last  his  lips  ceased  to  move,  his  upraised  hands 
sank  gently  on  his  chest,  and  for  a  moment  he 
was  still,  quite  still,  all  the  time  his  eyelids 
closed.  But  soon  his  lips  began  to  move  again  ; 
and  Nora,  who  was  listening  with  breathless 
attention,  heard  him  say  :  '*  The  last  I  can  recall, 
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yes,  the  last.  It  was  cold,  oh !  so  cold.  And 
now  I  feel  so  comfortable  and  warm.  I  wonder 
where  is  mother ;  and  where  is  Mary  ?  I  fancy  I 
have  passed  through  death,  and  now  am  awaking 
in  heaven." 

Then,  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  Nora  stooping 
over  him.  As  he  looked  at  her  a  smile  lit  up  his 
handsome  face,  and  Nora,  whose  heart  was 
palpitating  with  joy,  heard  him  say  : 

**  Oh,  beautiful  vision  !  am  I  in  heaven,  and 
are  you  my  guardian  angel?  " 


CHAPTER   II. 


Mary's  body  is  laid  in  the  family  vault. 


Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  thro'  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

When  Gerald,  whose  mind  was  racked  with 
anguish  at  the  sad  fate  of  his  much  loved  Mary, 
and  whose  broken  arm  gave  not  one  moment's 
respite  from  excessive  pain,  heard  the  piercing 
cry  of  Mrs.  0' Sullivan,  and  saw  her  fall,  appar- 
ently lifeless,  on  the  ground,  the  accumulating 
weight  of  woe  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear; 
so,  like  one  demented,  he  stood  speechless  and 
motionless. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  hastened  to  her  sister,  put  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  felt  it  had  not  ceased  to 
beat.  Then,  taking  the  shawl  from  her  own 
shoulders,  placed  it  as  a  pillow  under  her  head, 
and  then  hurried  to  overtake  the  men  who,  by 
this  time,  had  conveyed  the  cold  and  rigid  body 
of  Mary  as  far  as  the  hall. 
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Under  her  direction — for  she  had  all  the 
presence  of  mind  in  moments  of  danger  and 
distress,  and  all  the  fearlessness  and  strength  of 
nerve  which  so  characterised  her  son  Fergus,  and 
made  him  so  distinguished  for  bravery  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick — they  carried  their  burden 
upstairs,  and  laid  her  in  her  own  room,  on  her 
own  bed.  Then  they  returned  to  the  shore,  and 
in  their  arms  conveyed  Mrs.  0' Sullivan  to  her 
apartment.  Having  dismissed  the  men,  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  with  the  assistance  of  her  faithful 
servant,  whose  tears  were  fast  falling  all  the 
while,  soon  divested  her  sister  of  her  clothing, 
and  gently  laid  her  in  her  bed.  Being  very  cold, 
bottles  of  hot  water  were  applied  to  her  feet,  and 
a  fire  was  quickly  lighted  in  her  room.  They 
then  hastened  again  to  Mary ;  took  off  her  clothes 
as  tenderly  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  laid  her  as 
quietly  in  bed  as  if  they  believed  she  was  only 
overcome  by  weariness,  and  required  repose. 

To  Gerald  she  next  directed  her  attention, 
when  she  had  completed  all  she  could  do  for  the 
others,  and  had  left  them  in  the  servants'  care. 
Having  carefully  examined  him,  she  concluded 
that  his  arm  had  been  broken  not  far  from  the 
shoulder,  as  a  surgeon  would  describe  it :  **  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  humerus."  To  ease  his  pain, 
she  immediately  had  all  the  swollen  parts  bathed 
with  water  as  warm  as  he  could  bear,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  much  relief.  Perceiving  that 
not  only  the  parts  about  the  fracture  were  swel- 
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ing,  but  also  his  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
arm,  she  bandaged  them  all  carefully  from  the 
fingers  to  the  elbow.  Then  feeling  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  above  the  fracture,  was  somewhat 
projecting,  she  got  two  pieces  of  strong  pasteboard 
which  she  happened  to  have  in  the  house,  and 
having  carefully  cut  them  so  as  to  reach  from 
under  the  arm  to  the  elbow  on  the  inner  side,  and 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  on  the  outer,  she 
put  a  covering  of  French  wadding  over  them,  and 
placing  them  in  natural  outline,  held  them 
securely  by  bandages  around.  She  then  bound 
the  arm  to  the  side,  so  that  it  could  not  move 
from  its  fixed  position,  and  putting  his  hand  and 
wrist  into  a  sling,  which  was  suspended  from  his 
neck,  she  supported  it  so  that  its  weight  should 
not  interfere  with  or  distress  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm. 

When  this  was  completed,  Gerald  declared  that 
all  his  pain  was  gone,  and,  as  he  was  wearied  and 
exhausted,  yielding  to  her  persuasion,  he  went  to 
rest.  Without  one  moment's  pause,  Mrs.  O'Brien 
then  hurried  to  her  sister's,  room,  and  found  her 
patient  breathing  naturally,  and  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Then  to  Mary,  who  was  lying  cold  and  ashy  pale, 
just  in  the  position  they  had  left  her.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  her,  believing  her  to 
be  beyond  human  assistance — already  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

Days  passed  on,  and  Mary  remained  without  a 
change — no  heat ;  no  colour  ;  no  alteration  ;  and 
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no  putrefaction.    This  last  did  not  surprise  them, 
as  the  weather  was  cold  and  frosty. 

Poor  Mrs.  O'SuUivan  gradually  recovered,  in 
some  respects,  the  effects  of  the  terrible  shock. 
Her  bodily  strength  returned,  but  her  mind 
seemed  gone.  She  took  no  notice  of  anyone. 
Ate  when  food  was  presented — drank  whatever 
was  offered ;  but  sleep  seemed  entirely  to  desert 
her.  Her  unwearied  eyes,  not  for  one  moment 
closed  their  lids,  in  day  or  night.  Never  did  she 
make  enquiry ;  never  did  she  complain ;  never  did 
she  evince  the  very  smallest  interest  in  anyone  or 
anything. 

Gerald  improved  too.  His  pain  did  not  return. 
Knowing  that  the  broken  bone  required  perfect 
rest  to  allow  it  to  unite,  he  let  it  remain  just  as 
Mrs.  O'Brien  had  placed  it. 

After  the  fifth  day,  it  was  determined  to  put 
Mary  in  her  coffin.  The  sorrowful  ordeal  was 
gone  through.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  vault, 
which  lay  under  the  chapel  beside  the  house,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  same  mausoleum  which 
contained  her  father,  her  grandfather,  and  her' 
uncle. 

Day  after  day,  Gerald  repaired  to  the  necrop- 
olis— the  city  of  the  dead.  Day  by  day  he  sat. 
long  hours  beside  the  body  of  his  loved  one,  his 
solitary  lamp  faintly  shedding  its  rays  on  the 
gloomy  scene,  nor  left  till  Mrs.  O'Brien  came  and 
brought  him  to  his  necessary  meals,  returning 
immediately   to   his   sad   guard   as  soon  as  the 
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formal  repast  was  over.  He  would  not  allow  the 
lid  of  her  coffin  to  be  screwed  down,  but  sitting 
beside  her,  on  a  large  easy  chair  which,  by  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  direction,  had  been  brought  there,  re- 
mained almost  motionless,  and  in  sad  grief,  look- 
ing— looking  on  her  cold,  pale  face. 

He  concluded,  as  he  sat  there,  that  life  was  not 
worth  living,  and  longed  to  die,  and  lie  there  in 
the  same  vault  with  her  who  had  his  heart.  He 
never  would  leave  her,  day  or  night,  but  that 
Mrs.  O'Brien  insisted.  So  overwhelmed  with 
grief  was  he,  that  he  seemed  to  lose  self-will,  and 
to  obey  her  as  though  he  were  a  child.  At  length 
he  said  within  himself,  "  I  cannot  bear  this  misery 
longer.  Mary  took  poison,  and  died,  and  so  shall 
I.  Oh !  that  she  had  left  me  a  little  in  that 
bottle,  and  then,  when  next  they  came  to  look  for 
me,  they  would  find  that  the  crisis  was  over,  and 
that,  like  Mary,  1  had  gone." 

With  this  resolve  fully  established  in  his  mind, 
he  told  Mrs.  O'Brien,  next  morning,  that  he  had 
urgent  business  in  Cork ;  that  he  would  go  there 
that  day,  and  return  the  next.  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
glad  to  see  a  change,  and  much  delighted  that 
anything  could  so  far  engage  and  divert  his 
attention,  urged  him  to  depart  as  soon  as  he 
could ;  feeling  assured  that  the  short  absence  from 
the  scene,  and  remembrance  place  of  his  desola- 
tion, would  do  him  good. 

His  few  requisites  were  soon  prepared.  He 
paid   one  more  visit  to  the  vault,  and  told  his 
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Mary,  as  though  she  heard  him,  that  he  would 
soon  be  back ;  then  returned  to  the  house,  and 
banded  the  key  of  the  vault  to  Mrs.  O'Brien,  and, 
bidding  her  good-bye,  set  off  for  Bantry,  on  his 
way  to  Cork. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  his  departure, 
when  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  All  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  he  was  unable  to  procure  the 
poison  he  desired.  Slow  passed  the  hours,  but 
morning  at  length  arrived.  After  a  restless  night, 
he  early  set  forth  from  his  hotel,  to  procure,  from 
the  first  chemist  he  could  find,  the  deadly  drug 
which  would  effect  the  wished  for  consummation, 
and  end  the  life  of  which  he  felt  so  weary.  As, 
absorbed  in  this  same  thought,  regardless  of 
those  he  met,  and  even  unaware  of  their  presence, 
he  passed  along  the  street,  a  strong  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  words,  from  a  voice 
which  seemed  familiar  to  him,  fell  on  his  ear. 

"Are  not  you  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald,  beholding  the  enquirer  with 
intense  amazement,  for  he  was  one  whom  he 
believed  was  dead,  then  added,  '*  are  not  you 
Captain  Boland  ?  " 

"None  other,"  said  the  Captain.  '*  The  last 
time  I  saw  you,  we  were  swimming  together  for 
our  lives,  from  our  poor  sunken  ship  which  found- 
ered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or,  rather,  was  broken  to 
pieces  there.  The  sea  was  furious,  and  the  waves 
were  breaking  horribly  on  the  shore.  Were  I  to 
live  a  hundred  years,  I  never  could  forget  that 
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day's  experience.  Long  time  you  kept  beside  me, 
indeed,  I  thought  you  were  the  better  swimmer 
of  the  two,  although  I  have  won  many  matches, 
and  never  yet  was  vanquished  in  a  race,  but, 
suddenly,  a  huge  wave  struck  you,  and  though  I 
anxiously  looked,  I  never  saw  you  more.  I  felt 
convinced  that  its  violence  stunned  you,  and  that 
you  were  drowned ;  so,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  you  just  now,  I  almost  feared  to  speak.  I 
looked  at  you — and  looked — and  looked  again, 
but  you  would  not  take  the  smallest  notice  of  me, 
nor  shew  the  slightest  signs  of  recognition, 
although  more  than  once  I  thought  I  caught  your 
eyes." 

**Did  I  believe  in  ghosts,"  continued  he,  **I 
should  have  sworn  that  I  had  seen  yours,  for,  I 
could  not  imagine  that  two  men  could  be  so  alike, 
as  the  one  I  gazed  at,  and  the  one  I  saw  over- 
whelmed by  the  water.  My  dear  old  shipmate,  I 
am  so  charmed  to  see  you  once  again,  but,  how- 
ever did  you  get  to  land  ?  However  did  you 
escape  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  miracle,  that  I  should 
see  a  man,  alive  and  walking  about,  whom  these 
very  eyes  saw  drowned  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
help,  and  of  whose  rescue  and  security  there 
remained  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope." 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  got  to  land,"  answered 
Gerald,  *'  I  do  remember  now  how  that  wave 
struck  me,  although,  before  this,  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten it.  It  overwhelmed  me,  when  yet  I  was 
some  distance  from  the  shore — all,  all  the  rest  is 
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blank,  except  a  dream,  in  which  my  entire  past 
life  came  vividly  before  me.  When  the  dream  was 
ended,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself  in  a 
peasant's  cottage.  Peasants  whose  language  I 
could  not  understand — although  I  knew  it  was 
French — but,  to  whom  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, a  debt  which  I  should  long  to  repay,  and 
which,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  I  shall  never  forget ; 
for  they  nursed  me  tenderly  and  kindly,  and  when 
I  was  able  to  leave,  clothed  me  with  the  best 
garments  they  possessed ;  but  how  did  you 
escape  ?  " 

"- 1  dived  beneath  the  wave  that  struck  you 
down,  and  when  I  rose  again,  and  swam  a  dozen 
yards,  I  caught  a  rope  that  was  thrown  to  me 
from  the  shore.  Cold  and  exhausted,  I  was  con- 
veyed at  once  to  a  house  close  by,  and  was  so  far 
recovered  next  day  that  I  was  enabled  to  get  to 
Brest,  between  which  place  and  Cork  I  have  since 
been  trading.  Like  yourself,  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  peasants  at  the  place 
where  we  w^ere  wrecked,  and  never  heard  that  any 
other  was  saved." 

*'I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  you  go  to  Brest. 
The  peasants  who  took  care  of  me  were  named 
Predeau.  You  would  confer  on  me  the  greatest 
obligation,  if  the  next  time  you  reach  the  French 
coast,  you  would  find  them  out,  and  give  them, 
with  my  best  thanks,  these  twenty  gold  pieces. 
If  you  could  let  them  know  that  I  do  not  consider 
this  as  payment  for  their  kindness,  but  as  a  little 
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proof  that  I  am  not  ungrateful,  you  would  still 
add  to  the  compliment.  I,  too,  like  you,"  he  added, 
"  made  my  way  to  Brest,  but  not  till  more  than  a 
week  was  passed,  and  from  thence,  being  penniless, 
worked  my  way,  before  the  mast,  to  Cork." 

'*  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  carry  out 
your  wishes.  What  you  send  will  be  quite  a 
fortune  to  those  poor  people.  I  know  a  man  in 
Brest,  who  can  speak  both  English  and  their 
patois,  and  will  bring  him  with  me,  so,  your 
entire  message  shall  be  delivered.  It  will  also 
gratify  me  much  to  visit  the  scene  of  my  escape, 
so  please  do  not  consider  there  is  any  compliment 
about  it.     But,  have  you  been  here  ever  since  ?  " 

'*I  do  thank  you,"  said  Gerald,  "for  under- 
taking this  for  me,  and  in  such  a  noble  spirit,  too, 
as  though  I  should  believe  I  owed  you  no  com- 
pliment. It  is  just  like  you  sailors — more  gener- 
ous, more  obliging,  more  open-hearted  far,  than 
those  who  live  on  land.  But,  to  answer  your 
question,  I  only  remained  part  of  one  day  in 
Cork,  and  came  back  to  it  late  last  evening. 
Since  I  have  seen  you  I  have  gone  through  sad 
scenes.  I  cannot  bear  even  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  sorrow  now,  'tis  too  much  for  me." 

"Do  not  worry  over  it,"  said  the  captain,  "it 
is  all  passing  through  life,  and  will  be  all  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence.  Meanwhile,  I  feel  sure, 
that  one  who  has  been  so  marvellously  saved  must 
have  some  great  future  before  him." 

The  captain,  for  a  while,  took  Gerald  "  out  of 
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himself,'*  but  he  was  quickly  lapsing  back  again. 
Had  he  met  the  companion  of  his  shipwreck 
under  any  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
considered  it  the  greatest  treat,  and  would  have 
gone  with  enthusiasm  over  the  dangers  and  the 
toils  they  had  shared  together ;  but,  to  a  man  so 
steeped  in  woe  that  he  had  determined,  definitely 
determined,  on  suicide — suicide  by  poison,  as  Mary 
had  died — suicide  in  the  damp,  dark  vault,  where 
Mary  lay, — oh  !  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
could  interest  long  such  a  man's  mind,  and  no 
person  on  earth  whom  he  would  not  rather  shun 
and  avoid  than  hold  conversation  with  on  any 
theme. 

''  I  am  so  glad,  captain,  that  you  have  escaped. 
But  that  my  business  is  most  pressing,  I  should 
most  willingly  pass  hours  with  you.  My  work, 
however,  is  imperious  in  its  command.  It  must 
be  done,  and  so  I  am  sure  your  good  nature  will 
excuse  me  for  hurrying  away." 

"  Most  certainly,''  said  the  captain,  *'  I  hope  we 
may  soon  meet  again,  and  that  all  your  troubles 
will  be  past  and  gone.  I  seem  more  bound  to 
you,  my  sea -mate,  after  our  wonderful  escape, 
than  to  any  man  on  earth.  If  ever  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  pass  an  hour  with  Tom  Boland,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  wide  world  who  will  be  more 
heartily  glad  to  see  you." 

With  a  warm  shake  of  the  hands,  they  parted. 
Then  Gerald,  left  to  himself,  hastened  to  per- 
form the  task  he  had  undertaken.    Perceiving  the 
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large,  characteristic,  brightly  coloured  bottles  in  a 
window  not  far  distant,  he  hurried  towards  them, 
and  soon  was  standing  at  the  counter  in  earnest 
converse  with  the  apothecary. 

"  I  have  a  dog,"  said  Gerald,  ''  a  wretched  dog, 
who  has  had  a  limb  broken;  I  want  to  destroy 
him  with  poison.  "What  would  3^ou  recom- 
mend ?  " 

''  This  rat  cake,"  said  the  apothecary,  displaying 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  commodity,  "  will 
soon  kill  him,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  devour 
it." 

"  Must  he  eat  much  of  it  to  procure  certain 
death,  for  his  appetite  is  not  good  ?  " 

*'  Well,  the  more  he  eats,  the  sooner  he  will 
die.  The  worst  of  it  is,  you  may  hear  some  howl- 
ing, for  it  will  give  him  a  bit  of  pain  and  thirst 
before  it  finishes  him." 

'^  Much  pain  ?  " 

*^Why,  yes.  It  will  cause  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  there  is  no 
mistake  but  he  will  die  in  agony." 

''  Is  that  the  way  that  our  much  vaunted 
human  nature  hesitates  not  to  destroy  life  ?  And 
is  this  a  barbarity  of  which  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  takes  no  cognis- 
ance ?  Oh,  horrible  !  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
hard-hearted  creature  in  the  universe  than  man. 
Surely,  he  needs  no  prompting  from  the  devil,  for, 
whether  in  lust  or  in  cruelty,  the  veriest  devil  of 
our  imagination  could  not  surpass  him.    Follow. 
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ing  the  example  of  our  mother  Eve,  we  blame  the 
devil  for  our  crimes,  but  need  not  go  so  far  to 
seek  the  agency.  The  impulse  of  the  natural 
heart  requires  no  tempter,  no  instigator.  Have 
you  nothing  better  than  that  rat  cake  ?  " 

The  apothecary,  who  was  rather  surprised  that 
anyone  should  have  scruples  about  causing  rats 
a  slow,  a  tortured,  and  a  cruel  death,  quickly 
replied,  "Oh,  yes;  I  have  got  hydrocyanic,  com- 
monly called  prussic,  acid." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  its  destroying 
power  ?  Does  it,  too,  cause  pain,  unnecessary 
pain  and  suffering  ?  " 

"  I  once  poisoned  a  dog  of  my  own  with  it. 
The  faithful  creature  I  was  very  much  attached 
to.  He  lost  the  use  of  both  his  hind  legs,  and  it 
was  miserable  to  see  him,  as  he  tried  to  drag 
himself  along  with  his  two  fore  ones.  I  got  the 
boy  here  to  open  his  mouth,  and  I  poured  down 
his  throat  about  half  an  ounce.  It  was  the 
strongest  preparation  made.  Five  drops,  I  was 
led  to  believe,  would  kill  instantaneously.  To 
make  doubly  sure,  and  save  him  from  the  chance 
of  pain,  I  gave  the  large  dose.  But,  can  you 
believe  it  ?  the  moment  he  had  swallowed  it,  he 
seemed  to  recognise  by  his  instinct  that  it  was  all 
up  with  him.  He  gave  me  a  look  of  reproach  I 
shall  never  forget,  and  then  worked  in  such 
fearful  fits,  that  I  ran  from  the  yard,  for  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  him.  Of  course,  when  I  came 
back  he  was  motionless  and  dead." 
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**  But  you  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in 
pain  ?  " 

**  No,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say." 

"-  Have  you,  then,  nothing  better,  or  more 
efficacious  than  that  ?  " 

*'Why,  yes;  but  it  is  expensive.  I  have  a 
preparation  of  morphia." 

*'  How  will  that  kill  ?  Have  you  seen  its  effect 
in  any  case  ?  " 

"  I  tried  it  with  an  old  cat.  I  gave  it  to  her  in 
some  milk  and  sugar,  and  she  lapped  it  up  as 
though  she  did  not  seem  to  taste  the  poison. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  she  lay  down  and  went 
to  sleep,  and  never  stirred  after,  but  went  off  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  don't  believe  she  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  till  she  was  dead  all  out,  anyhow, 
she  gave  mesef  no  sign  of  sufferen  howsomever." 

''  That  will  do,"  said  Gerald.  ''  Give  me  half 
a  pound." 

•''Half  a  pound  of  morphia!"  repeated  the 
apothecary,  "  why,  that  would  poison  half  the 
street ;  besides,  it  would  cost  you  more  than  ^3. 
Half  a  drachm  you  mean,  I  suppose ;  or,  say  a 
drachm,  that  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence." 

*'You  know  best,"  said  Gerald.  *'Give  me 
enough  to  kill  quickly  and  surely." 

Whereupon,  the  apothecary  weighed  him  out 
a  small  quantity  of  white  powder,  and  carefully 
putting  it  in  a  small  glass  bottle  with  a  wide 
neck,  told  him  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  then 
add   a  little   milk    sweetened    with    sugar,   and 

D2 
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assured  him  that  he  would  find  that  as  soon  as  his 
dog  had  taken  it  he  would  fall  fast  asleep,  and, 
without  a  moan  or  groan,  would  never  wake  again. 

Having  thanked  him  for  the  information,  and 
paid  his  charge,  Gerald  now  made  all  haste  to 
return  home.  He  arrived,  after  a  tiresome  and 
uneventful  journey,  just  when  all  at  Dunboy  were 
preparing  to  retire  to  bed. 

"-  How  is  Mrs.  0' Sullivan  ?  "  he  enquired  from 
Mrs.  O'Brien. 

*'  Much  the  same,  Gerald;  she  takes  her  food, 
but  never  sleeps,  and  seems  quite  childish.  How 
has  your  poor  arm  been  since  you  left  ?  not  very 
painful,  I  hope  ?  " 

"■  Indeed,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  never  felt  it. 
The  pain  has  quite  gone.  It  never  returned  since 
you  bathed  and  bandaged  it.  Have  you  been  to 
the  vault  to  have  a  glance  at  poor  Mary  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  have  not;  I  would  go  and  sit  there  all 
day  as  you  do,  ay  !  and  all  night,  too ;  but  what 
is  the  use  ?  She  is  happier  far,  Gerald,  than  we 
are.  If  her  holy  spirit  could  behold  you  now,  it 
would  fret — if  angels  can  fret — at  seeing  you  so 
wretched." 

Gerald  made  no  reply ;  he  was  too  miserable. 
''  Give  me  the  .key,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  visit  her 
before  I  go  to  rest.  It  is  now  nearly  two  days 
since  I  saw  her." 

'*  You  know  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  "nor  easily  alarmed,  but  this  morning 
I  had  such  a  fright.     As  I  slept,  a  cold  hand  was 
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laid  there,  on  my  bare  arm.  It  was  so  cold  it 
waked  me  from  my  sleep;  and  then  I  saw,  so 
distinctly,  Mary,  clothed  in  white,  standing  beside 
the  bed,  and  looking  at  me  as  though  she  were  in 
trouble,  and  wanted  me  to  help.  I  should  have 
concluded  it  was  only  a  dream,  but  see,  there  are 
the  marks  of  three  fingers  impressed  upon  the 
very  place  where  she  touched.  And,  in  about  ten 
minutes  after,  our  faithful  servant,  Mary,  came 
into  my  room,  in  the  most  intense  fright,  and 
told  me  she  had  seen  her  too." 

''  Most  strange,"  said  Gerald,  who  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  alarm,  **  give  me  the  key;  Oh  ! 
give  it  to  me  now,  that  I  may  go  to  her  at  once." 

'*  Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  not  stay 
long  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  promise  you,  that  if  I  can  tear 
myself  away,  I  will  be  back  in  half-an-hour ;  but, 
do  not  wait  for  me.  It  is  quite  time  that  you  had 
retired  to  your  bed,  you  look  so  tired  and  ex- 
hausted." 

''  Then  don't  keep  me  up,**  said  Mrs.  O'Brien. 
*'  Remember,  if  you  wait  longer  than  half-an- 
hour,  I  shall  go  out  myself,  to  look  for  you." 

<<  Very  well,"  said  Gerald,  "  but  promise  me 
that  you  will  bring  Ted  or  Mary  with  you ;  you 
might  stumble  and  hurt  yourself  in  the  dark." 

Gerald  feared  that  if  she  went  alone,  and  found 
him  dead,  as  he  expected  to  be,  the  shock  might 
be  too  much  for  her  ;  so,  having  got  the  promise, 
he  went  to  the  grave  to  die  there. 
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Next  to  Dunboy  Castle,  though  not  part  of  the 
same  building,  was  the  private  chapel  of  the 
O'Sullivans.  It  was  possible  to  reach  it,  through 
a  dark  subterraneous  passage,  by  Hfting  a  flag  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  descending  an  iron 
ladder ;  but  the  easier  way,  was  to  pass  from  the 
hall  door,  turn  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  little 
gravel  walk  that  ran  by  the  side  of  the  house. 
Having  opened  the  chapel  door,  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  half-way  up  the  aisle  and  then  raise  a 
large  oaken  trap-door  which  was  secured  by  an 
iron  bolt  on  the  chapel  side ;  then  descend  some 
stone  steps,  and,  turning  to  the  left  a  few  paces, 
a  large  heavy  door  would  obstruct  further  progress. 
This  being  opened,  a  spacious  vault,  with  stone 
slabs  for  shelves,  raised  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  might  be  perceived  by  the  hght  of  a  lamp 
or  lantern ;  but,  without  the  carried  light,  all 
would  be  dark  as  possible.  On  these  shelves  were 
three  coffins  with  lids  screwed  down,  and  a  forth 
with  its  cover  laid  beside  it,  in  this  Mary  was 
lying  just  as  though  she  slept.  A  white  wrap  of 
snowy  wool  was  about  her  head,  another  of  the 
same  material  around  her  shoulders,  a  soft 
pillow  under  her  head.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  white  silk,  soft  white  shoes  upon  her  little 
feet ;  more  like  a  bride  preparing  for  the  bride- 
groom than  a  poor  decaying  corpse  hastening 
back  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  was  taken. 

The  day  before  he  left,  early  in  the  morning, 
Gerald  had  visited  her,  and  had  kissed  her  cold 
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cheek,  before  he  set  out  for  Cork.  Now,  on  his 
return,  though  far  advanced  the  night,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  her  again,  a  nervous  feehng  per- 
vading him  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary- 
story  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  just  told.  He  brought 
his  lantern  with  him,  for  at  that  late  hour  the 
chapel  and  the  underground  passage,  as  well  as 
the  vault,  were  all  densely  dark. 

But  before  Gerald  arrives,  let  us  enter  and 
learn  what  took  place  since  the  morning  before. 

The  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  the  very  hour 
she  had  drained  the  little  bottle,  had  terminated 
exactly  at  eleven  the  night  he  was  away.  Just  as 
the  clock  in  the  watch-tower  had  told  its  echoing 
strokes,  there  was  a  movement  in  Mary's  coffin. 
She  felt  as  though  awakening  from  a  long,  long 
sleep.  She  passed  her  delicate  fingers  over  her 
still  closed  eyelids,  and  stretched  out  her  arms 
which  had  lain  crossed  upon  her  breast.  Then 
she  tried  to  turn,  but  found  her  bed  too  narrow 
and  its  sides  so  hard.  She  opened  her  eyes  but 
all  was  dark.  She  groped  with  her  hands  to  find 
out  where  she  was,  but  only  felt  cold  flags.  Flags 
by  her  side — flags  above  her  head — a  flag  when 
she  put  her  hand  outside  her  sleeping  place  and 
discovered  on  what  it  rested.  She  then  endeav- 
oured to  discover  the  form  of  her  bed.  Oh  ! 
dreadful ;  it  was  a  coffin.  The  thought  rushed 
to  her  mind,  *'  I  am  buried  alive,"  and,  bounding 
from  her  coffin,  she  began  to  grope  along  the 
walls.     Another  coffin — and  another  coffin — and 
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another  coffin — she  distinctly  recognised  by  their 
outline.  Horror  and  fear  filled  her  heart.  The 
cold  perspiration  stood  in  big  drops  upon  her 
brow.  She  groped  and  groped  and  found  at  last 
the  door,  then  pushed  it  with  all  her  strength, 
but  it  was  locked.  She  called,  she  screamed,  but 
there  was  no  answer  but  the  echo  of  her  voice 
resounding  in  the  empty  chapel. 

For  nearly  two  long  hours  she  groped  about 
and  struggled  in  that  frightful  chamber  with  the 
dead.  In  agony  intense,  she  felt  she  had  been 
consigned  to  the  grave,  and  that  nothing  was 
before  her  but  death  from  cold,  and  damp,  and 
starvation  in  that  awful  place,  enveloped  in 
densest  darkness. 

In  her  searching  she  found  the  chair  that 
Gerald  had  occupied,  and,  being  wearied  out,  took 
her  seat  in  it.  But,  as  she  sat,  she  fancied  she 
heard  a  noise;  it  startled  her.  Looking  in  the 
direction  from  whence  it  came,  she  thought  she 
saw  a  ghastly  corpse  rising  slowly  up ;  and  now, 
with  eyes  as  though  of  fire,  it  seemed  to  fix  its 
hideous  stare  on  her,  and  still  it  seemed  to  draw 
more  near,  more  near,  till,  grasping  her  in  its 
bony  arms,  she  uttered  a  shrill  shriek  and  lost  all 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  Ti  yap  dv  kol  TrdOoi  tls  onorav  6i  (pikol  ^la^oivTo." 

LuciAN. 
For  what  request  would  fail  to  gain  compliance, 
When  pressed  by  friends  on  whom  we  place  reliance  ? 

Fergus'  enquiry,  couched  in  such  comphmentary 
phrase,  made  Nora  blush  deeply.  He  did  not 
mean  to  convey  an  idle  compliment.  It  was  not 
in  the  insincerity  of  general  adulatory  conversa- 
tion that  he  professed  to  mistake  her  for  an  angel, 
and  concluded  that  the  place  where  he  saw  her 
must  necessarily  be  heaven.  Oh,  no  !  far  from  it. 
He  had  just  been  comparing  in  his  mind,  which 
was  awakening  from  oblivion,  the  last  sensation 
of  distress  that  had  left  its  impression  before  he 
lost  consciousness,  and  the  pleasurable  contrast 
of  his  present  feeling.  Not  knowing  how  to 
account  for  the  long  season  of  forgetfulness,  his 
imagination  suggested  it  was  the  stillness  of  the 
grave  through  which  he  had  passed.  Then,  if 
that  idea  were  correct,  the^-e  was  no  alternative 
but  to  consider  the  place  of  rest,  and  quiet,  and 
comfort,  heaven.  For,  to  the  mind  trained  and 
educated   in   Christian   doctrine,   these    celestial' 
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characteristics  have   no   concomitance,   no   syn- 
chronus  existence  in  the  region  of  the  lost. 

*'  You  must  not  commence  our  acquaintance  by 
flattering  me,"  said  the  pretty  girl,  returning 
with  interest  the  smile  of  Fergus.  ''  Indeed,  I 
should  hold  a  long  argument  with  you  about 
comparing  my  room  to  heaven,  and  poor  me  to  a 
guardian  angel,  and  summing  up  the  whole  as  a 
*  beautiful  vision,'  but  that  I  am  sure  you  have 
already  spoken  too  much.  I  must,  therefore,  for 
the  present  at  least,  assume  the  function  of  the 
glorious  heavenly  inhabitant  for  whom  you  have 
mistaken  me,  and  command  perfect  rest,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  until  you  have  perceptibly,  in 
some  degree  regained  your  strength/' 

As  she  paused  for  a  moment,  Fergus  was  about 
to  answer,  and  had  just  got  out  the  one  word 
"  My — ,"  when  Nora,  raising  her  finger  imperi- 
ously, said,  "Excuse  me,  not  one  word.  As  soon 
as  you  are  better,  you  shall  have  full  liberty  of 
speech.  Now,  I  must  insist  on  perfect  rest,  lest 
you  should  have  a  relapse,  for  you  don't  seem  to 
know  how  ill  you  have  been.  This,  however,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  the  tangled  web  of 
the  past,  which  seems  to  give  you  so  much  con- 
cern, you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  any 
longer.  We  will  be  able  to  unravel  all  the  intri- 
cacies, and  untie  all  the  knots,  and  supply  for  you 
the  connecting  link,  so  that  you  need  not  tease 
your  poor  brain  romancing  about  sheets  of  paper 
with  obliterated  pencil   marks,    and   chaos,    and 
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chasms,  and  hideous  blanks,  and  rocky  shores,  and 
unfathomable  oceans,  and  all  that  nonsense.  But, 
your  nurse  is  coming,  so,  I  must  away;  and 
kindly,  for  I  must  ask  a  compliment  from  you 
already,  when  your  doctor  comes  to-morrow,  do 
not  tell  him  you  have  seen  me.  Now,  nod  your 
head  in  acquiescence." 

He  does  so,  with  a  suppressed  smile. 

"  Thanks,  that  is  right.  Next,  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  speak  too  much  to  your  nurse,  for 
she  is  a  great  talker.  There,  nod  your  head 
again."' 

He  does  so. 

*'  That  is  right ;  and  now,  good-bye.  I  shall 
come  to  see  you  again  to-morrow. 

Almost  noiselessly,  she  then  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  considerably  smitten  with  Fergus — 
delighted,  charmed,  transported  with  joy  that  he 
was  getting  well,  and  now,  as  she  believed,  out  of 
danger.  In  the  bright  sky  of  her  happiness  there 
was  one  little  vapour — one  small  cloud.  It  rose 
just  above  the  horizon  of  her  intense  satisfaction. 
Not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  perhaps,  like  the 
vision  to  the  prophet's  servant,  long  ago  ;  but, 
like  it,  capable  of  developing  so  quickly,  that  it 
might  require  the  winged  chariot  of  help,  far 
above  her  own  power,  to  bring  her  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  so  widely  spreading,  that  the  whole 
heaven  of  her  hope,  might  soon  be  overcast. 
He  had  said,  '*  Where  is  mother  ?  "  but  that  was 
not  all — he  had  also  added,  *' Where  is  Mary  ?  " 
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The  nurse  arrived  at  the  door  just  as  Nora  was 
going  out.  In  very  low  accents,  Nora  whispered 
to  her,  "  He  has  just  yawned  four  different  times 
in  succession." 

'*  The  Lord  be  praised!  "  responded  the  nurse. 
**  Thim's  the  shurest  sines  in  all  the  vorld  that 
the  Chrises  has  corned,  and  that  he's  agoen  to  git 
well,  shure  and  sartiii.  Miss.  There's  no  mistake, 
and  'tis  fairly  delighted  Oi  am  entirely." 

''But  that  is  not  all,"  said  Nora,  ''He  then 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  passed  his  hands  several 
times  across  his  forehead,  as  though  he  were  in 
deep  thought  and  could  not  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion.  He  then  began  to  talk  aloud,  saying 
that  his  memory  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  what  had  befallen  him,  and,  at  last,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  asked  me  if  he  were  in 
heaven  ?  " 

"  Poor,  dear  soul !  He  must  be  ramblen  still, 
or  he  wouldn't  be  talken  nonsinse  like  that." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Nora  ;  "  he  is,  on  the 
contrary,  just  getting  out  of  his  rambling,  and, 
with  his  mind  safely  back,  is  trying  to  reflect 
where  he  is  and  how  he  contrived  to  get  there." 

"  Won't  the  docther  be  plazed  whin  he  comes 
in  the  mornen  ?  Oi'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Miss 
Nora,  and  ye  may  take  me  word  for  it,  too.  The 
docther' s  head  over  ears  in  love  with  yer  own 
purty  sef,  and  if  he  thought  ye  was  aseen  this 
young  man  every  day,  he  would  go  clear  and 
clane  off  his  mind.    There's  not  a  day  passes,  but 
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he  axes  me  if  ye  have  been  in  the  room,  but 
shure,  mesef  is  not  so  soft  as  to  make  him  a  taste 
the  wiser." 

**  What  do  you  say  to  him/'  said  Nora,  whose 
opinion  to  a  considerable  degree  quite  coincided 
with  that  just  expressed  by  the  nurse. 

^*  Sorra  word  I  tilt  him,  Miss.  When  he  axed 
me  the  same  kestion  every  day,  I  ups  and  tould 
him.  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  would  ye 
want  there,  did  he  not  think  that  Oi  was  equal  to 
me  duty  when  he  sint  me  there  ?  And  thin,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  likes  of  you,  an  ilegant 
young  lady,  without  any  experence  at  all  at  all, 
that  Oi  would  be  lookin  if  Oi  wanted  help ;  so 
with  that,  he  stopped,  and  niver  axed  me  the 
same  kestion  agin." 

''You  replied  very  well  and  very  cleverly,  nurse, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  add,  never  told  him  one 
untruth.  I  must  say,  I  am  much  delighted  that 
you  did  not  give  him  any  information." 

*' Indeed  and  troth.  Miss,  there's  not  the 
smallest  taste  of  reson  to  tell  me  that,  Oi  know 
it  well  enough,  Shure  'tis  not  so  long  I'm  in  the 
vorld,  without  knowen  a  thing  or  two.  If  he 
axed  me  about  me  own  bisniss,  such  as,  if  Oi  got 
me  food  comfortable,  or  the  like,  or  how  Oi  got 
on  with  the  famly,  'tis  mesef  would  till  him  there 
and  thin,  or  if  he  axed  me  about  the  pashent ; 
but  it's  no  bisniss  of  his,  if  ye  take  a  run  into  the 
room  when  I'm  looken  for  me  spectacles  or  goen 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  cup  of  beef  tay." 
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Nora  perceived  from  this  remark,  that  it  was 
not  solely  for  her  sake  that  the  nurse  withheld 
the  information  from  the  doctor;  but,  that  she 
was  also  apprehensive  it  might  militate  against 
her  own  freedom,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing 
her  from  taking  many  a  run  into  the  kitchen,  and 
from  having  many  a  chat  there. 

''  No  one  can  deny  that  you  are  a  first  class 
nurse,"  said  Nora,  turning  the  conversation  and 
desiring  to  stand  on  excellent  terms  with  the  old 
lady,  ''  and,  if  you  are  not  made  comfortable  in 
every  respect,  you  have  only  to  mention  it  to  me, 
for  your  care  and  attention  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  doctor  is  very  clever,  but  all  his 
cleverness  would  be  useless,  if  he  had  not  such  an 
intelligent  nurse  to  carry  out  his  directions. 
Indeed,"  added  Nora,  ''there  is  more  responsi- 
bility laid  on  the  nurse  than  the  doctor,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  a  good  nurse  is  worth  a  good 
doctor  any  day." 

The  nurse  was  highly  delighted  with  this  com- 
phment,  and  she  thought  Miss  Nora,  "  the  noicest 
young  lady  in  the  vorld  for  paying  it." 

"  Indeed,  Miss,"  said  she,  '*0i  niver  was  more 
comfutable  and  happy  in  any  gintleman's  house 
Oi  iver  was  in,  than  Oi  has  been  in  yers.  And 
all  Oi  can  say  is,  happy's  the  man  that  will  get 
ye.  But  shure  Miss,  'tisn't  thinken  of  the  doctor 
ye  are,  Oi  know  he's  well  to  do  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  that's  the  chief  thing :  but  this  young 
man,   sent  by  Providence  into  yer  hands,  would 
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be  far  more  suited  to  ye,  and  there  is  no  mistake 
but  he  is  a  rale  gintleman  ;  perhaps  he  has  a  title 
Miss.  Who  can  tell  ^  and  then  ye'd  be  no  more 
or  less  than  *'  me  lady,"  and  well  ye'd  become  it 
too.  There  wouldn't  be  a  finer  woman  driven 
in  any  carrage  in  the  country." 

The  idea  of  **my  lady"  was  quite  new  to 
Nora,  and  she  appreciated  it  too,  very  consider- 
ably. 

What  woman  does  not  like  a  prefix  to  her 
name  ?  How  many  would  decline  it,  if  they  got 
the  opportunity,  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  The 
answer  is  audibly,  and  forcibly,  and  pointedly 
given  by  the  record  of  the  number  of  young  and 
beautiful  girls  who  have  entered  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  with  decrepid  lords  and  scapegrace 
profligate  scions  of  nobility. 

Nora,  however,  made  no  remark  concerning 
her  ambition  for  a  title,  but,  with  a  smile  which 
was  anything  but  forbidding,  told  the  nurse  she 
should  not  speak  like  that — that  she  could  not 
suppose  she  would  fall  in  love  with  a  sick  man, 
who,  up  to  that  day,  was  out  of  his  mind ;  nor 
could  she  think  that  he  would  fall  in  love  with 
her,  who  had  only  paid  short  visits  to  his  room 
when  he  was  too  ill  to  think,  or  speak,  or  look. 

''Faikes,  Miss,"  said  the  nurse,  looking  very 
wisely,  **  Oi'm  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  what  ye 
think  of  the  young  man,  and,  shure  and  sartin 
Oi  am,  he  cannot  fail  to  git  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  ye,  as  soon  as  he  gets  strong  enough  to  see 
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ye  and  talk  to  ye.  There's  wan  thing  sartin,  he'll 
niver  lay  his  oyes  on  a  more  beautiful  young 
lady,  or  wan  that  would  be  a  finer  ornament  to 
him  whatever  he  may  be,  even  a  king  upon  a 
throne." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  nurse,  to  form  such  a 
good  opinion  of  me;  but,  suppose  his  affections 
are  already  engaged;  that  he  already  loves 
another,  one  who,  perhaps  now,  is  praying  for 
his  return,  who  loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  and 
to  whom,  perhaps,  he  is  even  now  engaged  to  be 
married,  what  then  ?  " 

*'  I  must  say,  Miss,  that  alters  the  case,  and  it 
is  an  ould  sayen, '  a  burd  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,'  so,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
keep  the  docther  on  hand  till  ye  can  see  how 
the  wind  blows." 

*'  Oh,  nurse,  that  is  dreadful !  no  one  but  a 
flirt  would  act  in  that  manner." 

"•  Don't  be  too  shure,  Miss.  '  It  is  always  wise 
to  have  two  or  three  strings  to  yer  bow  ' — that's 
an  ould  sayen,  and  a  thru  won.  Thin  ye  know  if 
one  fails  another  may  answer.  Did  ye  ever  hear 
the  ould  song : — 

'  Lay  yer  love  lightly, 
Lightly,  slightly; 

Lay  yer  love  lightly  on  a  young  man. 
First  he  wUl  tease  ye, 
Kiss,  and  deceive  ye, 
Niver  lay  all  yer  love  upon  wan.' " 

"Really,   nurse,   you   are    getting  worse    and 
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worse;  I  cannot  stay  with  you  longer;  besides, 
I'm  keeping  you  from  your  patient.  I  know  you 
are  too  wise  to  allow  him  to  speak  much  to  you." 
So  saying,  she  hasted  away,  having  heard  the 
outlines  of  a  morality  as  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
of  a  truthful,  amiable  girl,  as  it  is  the  common 
and  constantly  followed  tactics  of  the  practised 
flirt,  or  the  well-seasoned  habitue  of  successive 
London  seasons. 

When  the  doctor  called  next  morning,  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  He  had  guided  the  case 
successfully  and  won  a  hard  fought  contest  with  a 
terrible  disease.  The  result  was  most  creditable 
to  his  skill  and  ability.  His  directions  now, 
however,  were  not  relaxed,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  as  accurate  as  before.  ''  Carefully  avoid 
over-feeding,"  said  he,  "and  only  give  what  is 
simple  and  easily  digested.  I  have  known  a 
relapse,  amounting  to  the  prostration  of  terrible 
weakness,  follow  the  giving  of  a  little  butter  on 
the  allowed  piece  of  bread.  We  must  not  *kill 
by  kindness'  as  the  saying  is,  but  be  most 
careful,  and  only  gradually,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
improve  on  the  regimen  we  have  already  pur- 
sued." 

Tom  remained  at  home  that  morning  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and,  after  a  short  conversation, 
left  him  to  his  habitual  interview  with  Nora. 

''  You  have  been  as  successful  as  we  antici- 
pated," said  Nora,  and  what  you  were  so  kind  as 
to  consider  my  too  favourable  estimate,  and  the 
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result  of  prejudice  in  your  favour,  has  now  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  credit  you  so 
richly  deserve." 

**You  are  too  good,  Nora,"  replied  the  doctor, 
warmly  shaking  her  hand  and  retaining  it  in  his 
own.  "  I  shall  not  dispute  your  discrimination 
any  longer,  although  you  must  still  allow  me  to 
attribute  your  very  flattering  conclusions,  rather 
to  your  generous  appreciation,  than  to  any  merit 
of  mine.  Our  patient,"  continued  he,  **will 
now  gain  strength  daily,  and  in  another  week 
will  be  able  to  leave  his  room.  Perhaps  we  may 
have  his  friends  here  before  that.  They  will  be 
able  to  convey  him  home  as  soon  as  he  can  bear 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Nothing  will  be  of 
greater  advantage  to  him  than  change  of  air." 

**  How  delightful,"  said  Nora,  whose  remark 
referred  only  to  the  first  clause  of  the  doctor's 
last  sentence,  viz.,  to  the  probability  of  the 
patient  being  able  soon  to  come  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  prospect  of  his  early  removal,  and 
the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  change  of  air, 
did  not,  however,  awaken  the  same  thrill  of  exul- 
tation ;  but,  the  doctor,  sharp  as  he  was,  did  not 
draw  this  conclusion. 

•^  Will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  see  him  every 
day,  as  hitherto,  now  that  he  is  better  ? 

*'Well,  for  the  next  day  or  two,  I  would  be 
afraid  to  discontinue  my  visits,"  replied  the 
doctor,  *'  but  1  may  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  Nora,  before  that  time  expires." 
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"  Oh  !  do  tell  me  now,"  said  Nora,  not  having 
the  most  remote  idea  to  what  the  doctor  thus 
darkly  referred. 

**  No,  no  !  "  said  the  doctor,  smiling  knowingly, 
and  thinking  she  thoroughly  understood  him, 
"you  must  have,  for  a  little  longer,  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  how  patient  you  are." 

*'  It  is  really  too  bad  of  you,  doctor,  to  arouse 
my  curiosity  like  that,  and  then  not  to  gratify  it. 
However,  do  not  forget  you  have  promised  you 
would  do  so  in  two  days,  so  I  shall  give  you  that 
respite." 

*'  That  prolongation  of  my  '  hope  deferred '  you 
had  better  have  said,"  responded  the  doctor. 
The  handsome  face  of  Fergus,  lit  up  with 
intelligence,  as  he  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time 
that  morning,  had  stimulated  him  so  powerfully 
as  to  almost  induce  him  to  make  a  declaration  of 
his  love  ;  just  as  spurs,  when  applied  vigorously 
to  the  sides  of  a  spirited  steed,  goad  him  on  to 
increased  exertion. 

And  Nora,  at  that  moment,  began  to  divine 
his  meaning,  so  expressive  were  his  looks,  and  to 
think  the  topic  was  becoming  alarmingly  per- 
sonal; so,  to  avoid  a  climax,  she  suddenly 
directed  his  attention  to  the  wild  ducks  on  the 
pond. 

''Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  how  happy  they  are 
in  pairs,  not  pining  in  the  miserable  solitude  of 
single  life." 

"My    digression   was    inauspicious,"   thought 

E  a 
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Nora,  who,  to  recover  lost  ground,  suggested  that 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  a  general  companion- 
ship, and  not  to  limit  their  sociability  to  pairs, 
and  that  she  wondered  Tom  was  so  fond  of 
shooting.  To  kill  the  poor  little  happy  creatures, 
who  do  no  one  any  harm,  and  to  inveigle  them 
into  decoy  chambers  was,  in  her  opinion,  so 
unmanly,  so  cruel,  so  vile. 

The  idea  of  plurality,  awakened  by  the  words 
**  general  companionship,"  and  thoughts  of  Eosa 
Gibson  suggested,  nay,  more  pointedly  referred 
to,  by  the  ''  decoy  chamber,"  were  two  bullets 
which,  though  fired  at  random  and  inadvertently, 
found  their  billets  in  the  doctor's  breast. 

What  a  marvellous  endowment  is  conscience ! 
The  guilt  to  which  it  is  privy  needs  no  accuser. 
It  applies  with  lightning  speed  the  smallest  atom 
capable  of  adaptation,  and  is  so  powerful  an 
advocate  that  it  secures  the  verdict  of  self- 
condemnation  long  before  the  evidence  has  been 
adduced,  or  the  identification  with  the  crime 
completed.  The  casual  remark,  unintended  to 
convey  reproach  or  accusation,  imprints  on  the 
leaf  of  this  sensitive  plant  the  brand  of  absolute 
cognisance.  The  haphazard  suggestion  amounts 
to  confirmation. 

**I  wonder,"  thought  he,  **has  anyone  been 
insidiously,  by  letter  or  by  interview,  poisoning 
her  mind  against  me,  and  telling  her  something 
to  awaken  jealousy."  Like  many  another  self- 
convicted   culprit,  he  concluded,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  that  **  prudence  was  the  better  part 
of  valour ; "  and,  therefore,  did  not  venture  to 
make  any  allusion  to,  much  less  any  defence  of, 
''general  companionship "  or  "  decoy  chambers." 
Feeling  the  crimson  blush  hue  rising  to  his  face, 
he  simply  acquiesced  in  her  opinions  concerning 
the  cruelty  of  killing  happy,  harmless  birds ; 
and,  wishing  to  turn  the  current  of  conversation, 
speculated  on  the  very  questionable  consideration, 
''  Whether  the  author  of  life  will  regard  as  no 
offence  the  intentional,  deliberate  act,  whereby 
one  animal  deprives  of  life  another  animal,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  gives  him 
pleasure,  while  he  euphemises  his  wanton  blood- 
spilling  with  the  name  of  '  sport.'  " 

**  Oh  !  I  am  glad,"  said  Nora,  ''  that  I  can  find 
no  pleasure  in  cruelty  of  any  kind.  I  may  be  a 
very  silly  girl,  but  I  think  the  divine  direction, 
'Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,'  has  a  wide  significance,  and  is  appli- 
cable, not  to  our  own  species  alone,  but  to  every 
creature  that  heavenly  intelligence  has  formed." 

The  conversation  soon  after  collapsed.  The 
doctor  bade  his  farewell  with  a  depression  of 
spirits,  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  some 
time,  but  which  was  by  no  means  reciprocated  by 
Nora,  who,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  smiling  face, 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  see  her  interest- 
ing invalid,  in  order  that  she  might  supply  the 
vacuum  in  his  memory,  as  on  the  previous  day 
she  had  promised. 
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The  interview  was  a  most  interesting  one. 
During  its  continuance,  long  and  accurate  delinea- 
tions of  the  past  were  given  ;  much  information 
of  a  personal  character,  amounting  to  mutual 
introductions,  was  also  exchanged.  When  it  was 
over,  such  was  Nora's  sense  of  propriety,  that  she 
would  not  again  enter  the  room,  unless  when  her 
brother  or  the  nurse  was  there  ;  and  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  her  visits  were  very  short.  Yet 
they  were  quite  long  enough  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  that  she  admired  Fergus  more 
and  more,  and  that  he  was  becoming  each  day 
more  dear  to  her.  Although  others  did  not  detect 
it,  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  the  fact 
that  she  positively  felt  miserable,  unless  when 
trying  to  contribute  to  his  comfort,  or  when  anti- 
cipating or  enjoying  a  visit  to  him,  or  when 
speaking  about  him. 

But  how  did  Fergus  fare  ?  How  would  any 
young  fellow  fare  who  had  a  beautiful  girl  hover- 
ing, like  an  angel,  round  his  path  ?  A  young 
fellow  whose  affections  were  disengaged,  and 
whose  natural  disposition  was  brimful  of  bravery 
and  love  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. In  about  ten  days,  he  was  sufficiently  well 
to  get  down  to  the  drawing-room.  There,  the 
young  people  spent  hours  together.  There,  that 
wonderful  propinquity  executed  its  usual  perform- 
ance. There,  Fergus  and  Nora  seemed  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long,  and  as  contented  as  two 
turtle  doves  together  in  a  cage. 
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Somehow,  Nora  contrived  never  to  be  in  the 
room  when  the  doctor  paid  his  visit,  and,  some- 
how, Fergus  never  alluded  to  Nora  when  con- 
versing with  the  doctor.  When  the  doctor  had 
taken  his  leave,  they  would  sometimes  walk  out 
together,  and  anyone  who  chanced  to  see  them  on 
their  promenades,  could  not  fail  to  observe  their 
mutual  interest  in  each  other. 

Whether  the  doctor  was  suspicious,  or  whether 
capricious  casualty  assisted  him,  remains  involved 
in  doubt ;  yet,  it  so  happened  that,  having  seen 
his  patient  and  departed,  he  made  a  call  further 
off  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  he  drove  back, 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  some  greater  liberty  to 
Fergus  in  reference  to  his  regimen,  he  directed 
his  driver  to  turn  again  up  the  avenue  to 
Bogra  Vale. 

His  return  was  neither  expected  nor  noticed. 
On  enquiry,  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that 
neither  Mr.  O'Brien  nor  Miss  Harrington  was  in 
the  house.  He  then  walked  out  into  the  grounds 
in  search  of  them,  and,  before  long,  espied  them 
in  the  distance,  in  closest  conversation.  Fergus's 
arm  linked  in  Nora's,  too ;  not  hers  in  his.  In 
such  seeming  sympathy  of  soul  were  they,  that 
his  jealousy  began  to  burn  like  a  furnace. 

Their  backs  were  turned  to  him.  So  engrossed 
had  they  become  with  each  other,  that  they  never 
thought  of  looking  back.  As  the  doctor  drew 
closer  and  closer,  he  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
making  observations. 
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Nora  looked  charming.  She  wore  a  dark  blue 
serge  dress,  trimmed  with  narrow  cardinal  ribbon. 
Her  belt  was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  trimming ; 
it  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  bow,  and  thence 
extended  half-way  down  her  dress,  tossing  ever 
and  anon  in  the  genial  breeze.  A  sailor's  hat  of 
white  and  black  straw  combined,  decorated  with 
the  same  coloured  ribbon,  and  also  having  its 
streamers  floating,  adorned  her  head,  and  suited 
admirably  her  beautiful  glossy  black  hair.  Her 
figure  was  exquisite,  and  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  she  held  her  head  erect,  and  natur- 
ally walked  well.  Tall  as  she  was,  she  looked  not 
one  **  wee  "  bit  too  tall  beside  the  stately  figure 
of  her  companion,  whose  noble  bearing,  military 
walk,  and  broad  shoulders  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  splendid  looking  man. 

**  This  must  not  continue,"  said  the  doctor  to 
himself.  His  anger,  now,  was  at  white  heat 
standard.  *'  That  young  man  asked  me  if  I 
could  accompany  him  home,  as  he  was  most 
anxious  for  many  reasons  to  get  there,  and  I 
shall  now  tell  him  that  I  see  my  way  to  do  so 
in  the  morning.  Accordingly,  approaching  the 
lovers,  as  though  he  was  not  the  least  surprised 
or  annoyed,  or  had  not  the  very  smallest  sus- 
picion they  were  courting,  he  casually  observed, 

"  What  a  lovely  afternoon.  It  is  just  the  kind 
of  balmy  genial  air  that  is  calculated  to  do  an 
invalid  much  good." 

**Yes,  indeed,"  said  Fergus,  not  in  the  least 
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taken  aback,  *'  it  is  most  invigorating.  It  makes 
me  feel  stronger  and  stronger,  and  in  better 
spirits  every  day.  Indeed,  only  for  my  uneasiness 
about  home,  and  the  delay  in  delivering  that 
letter,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tented." 

Very  different  were  Nora's  feelings.  If  she  had 
discomposed  the  doctor  a  few  days  before  he  now 
had  ample  revenge.  Her  bright  cheeks  turned 
crimson.  Her  clear  white  forehead  participated 
in  the  hue.  Losing  her  usual  look  of  honest 
confidence,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

The  doctor  did  not  appear  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  her  confusion.  Fergus's  remark  had 
given  him  the  opening  he  desired.  Turning  to 
him,  he  said,  quietly  and  in  confidential  tone,  "■  I 
have  been  thinking  of  your  request,  '  could  I  pos- 
sibly travel  with  you  on  your  journey  ?  '  And  I 
have  found  just  one  little  opening  that  will  allow 
me  to  comply,  if  you  are  prepared  to  start  to- 
morrow morning." 

**  To-morrow  morning?  "  said  Nora,  **  Oh  !  that 
is  very  quick." 

*'  To-morrow  morning/'  repeated  the  doctor, 
"  is  the  only  time  at  my  command,  but  of  course 
Mr.  O'Brien  need  not  go  then,  if  his  business  is 
not  very  particular,  and  his  friends  not  very 
anxious." 

"  But  it  is  very  particular,"  said  Fergus,  ''  and 
they  are  very  anxious,  and  nothing  but  my  illness 
and  total  inability  to  travel  would  have  kept  me 
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SO  long.  It  is  so  kind  of  you,  doctor,  to  say  you 
would  accompany  me,  for  really,  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  travel  by  myself,  and  though  I  should 
dearly  like  to  put  off  the  exertion  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  must  dismiss  the  idea  of  doing  so,  and  most 
thankfully  accept  your  offer  to  accompany  me  to 
Dunboy  Castle  to-morrow." 

''  We  can  drive  in  my  carriage,  which  is  a  very 
easy  and  comfortable  one,  as  far  as  Bantry," 
said  the  doctor,  ''and  then  we  can  take  a  boat 
down  the  bay  to  Castletown ;  so  I  suppose  by 
starting  early,  we  shall  arrive  at  your  home  to- 
morrow night." 

**  You  are  so  kind,"  said  Fergus,  "I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you.  I  shall  be  ready 
any  hour  you  name  as  most  convenient  in  the 
morning.  I  don't  think  the  fatigue  of  sitting  in 
your  comfortable  carriage  will  be  too  much  for 
me." 

Nora  never  said  one  word.  The  unexpected 
arrangement  seemed  too  much  for  her.  She 
thought  to  herself,  **  If  he  were  here  but  two  days 
longer,  I  am  sure  we  would  be  engaged.  I  am 
confident  the  doctor  will  be  back  again  the  very 
next  day,  and  then  he  will  come  here  to  persecute 
me  with  his  attentions.  O/z,  if  he  only  knew  lioiv  I 
do  begin  to  hate  him!'' 

It  was  just  twelve  hours  after  Mary  had  awak- 
ened, when  Gerald,  passing  through  the  chapel, 
raised  the  heavy  trap  door.     As  it  was  opening. 
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he  heard  the  big  clock  strike,  but  scarcely  noticed 
it.  He  then,  with  cautious  step,  descended  the 
hard  stone  steps,  and,  putting  the  key  in  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and,  drawing  it  towards  him, 
laid  open  the  vault.  Then,  to  see  his  way,  he 
directed  the  light  of  the  lamp  forward,  when,  lo ! 
a  white  form  on  the  chair  brought  back  the  story 
Mrs.  O'Brien  had  told  him,  and  made  a  cold, 
creeping  sensation  pass  over  his  entire  frame. 
Then  he  saw  those  large  eyes,  widely  open, 
staring  at  him,  without  a  wink,  without  a  motion. 
A  supernatural  awe  overspread  him,  and  fixed 
him  to  the  ground,  as,  with  tongue  cleaving  to 
his  parched  mouth,  he  muttered — 

"  Oh,  heavens !  her  ghost !  her  ghost !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AGGIE    NAGLE  ;    OR,    THE    VICTIM    OF    DECEPTION. 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compHment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at ;  I'm  not  what  I  seem. 

Othello. 

The  day  following  the  casual  but  eventful  visit 
of  Eosa  Gibson  to  the  sanctum,  or  operating 
room,  at  Sweet  Briar  Lodge,  unaccompanied  by 
her  mother,  Dr.  Armstrong  presided  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Kanturk.  It  was  assembled  by  public 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  and  by  large 
bills  on  blank  walls  and  the  gable  sides  of  houses, 
under  the  auspices  of  **  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Young  Females  and  the  Eepression  of 
Immorality." 

A  deputation  from  the  parent  society  in  Cork 
attended.  Among  the  numerous  and  fashionable 
audience,  which  crowded  the  spacious  hall,  were 
Mrs.  Gibson,  Miss  Eosa  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Simon 
Goodman. 

The  chairman  was  punctually  in  his  place  at 
the  appointed  hour.  In  opening  the  proceedings, 
and  introducing    the  deputation,  he  referred  at 
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some  length  to  the  deplorable  results  which  follow 
in  the  track  of  immorality  and  vice,  when  once 
the  floodgates  of  sin  have  been  opened. 

**  It  is  not,"  said  he,  **  for  the  initial  crime 
alone  we  must  hold  the  seducer  and  betrayer 
guilty.  We  must  follow  the  subsequent  career  of 
his  victim.  Perhaps  degraded  to  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  the  prostitute.  Perhaps  stifling  the 
rebukes  of  a  reproaching  conscience  in  the  dissi- 
pation of  inebriety.  Perhaps  sowing  broadcast 
among  her  own  and  the  other  sex  the  seeds  of 
moral  corruption.  Perhaps,  in  another  phase  of 
guilt,  though  not  so  observed  by  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  exemplifying  in  married  life  the  character 
of  one  who  is  forgetful  of  the  graces  of  discretion 
and  faithfulness,  and  bringing  the  misery  she  has 
caused  at  home  into  many  otherwise  happy 
families,  by  estranging  the  affections  of  married 
men,  and  influencing  them  to  leave  their  wives 
neglected  and  heartbroken." 

His  introduction  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
meeting.  Loud  and  long  was  the  applause  when 
he  ceased  to  speak. 

How  curious  is  this  !  The  brawling  termagant, 
in  the  street  row,  accuses  her  adversary  of  the 
crime  whose  memory  leans  heaviest  on  her  own 
heart.  The  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  chiefly  waxes 
eloquent,  and  enlarges  with  most  earnestness  and 
warmest  display  of  righteous  indignation,  on  the 
besetting  sin  that  haunts  his  own  path,  and, 
perhaps,    has    gained    the   victory,    and    carried 
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captive  far  away  all  his  peace.  Who  is  jealous  ? 
Not  the  pure-minded,  the  good,  the  person  whose 
characteristic  is  faithfulness  ;  no,  but  the  hypo- 
crite who  has  secret  sins  in  scores,  and  whose 
own  career,  if  unfolded,  would  secure  the  disso- 
lution of  divorce.  It  is  the  mendacious  who  will 
most  quickly  accuse  another  of  untruth.  It  is  the 
rogue  who  will  suspect  and  lay,  if  possible,  the 
impeachment  of  dishonesty ;  ay !  and  it  is  the 
feminine  personality,  whose  own  antecedents  are 
questionable,  who,  even  over  the  friendly  cup  of 
tea,  will  insinuate,  with  malevolent  innuendos, 
against  the  pure  and  the  innocent,  and  will 
mercilessly  crush  the  sister  who  has  been  over- 
come by  temptation. 

Oh,  human  nature !  Thou  art  a  strange  ano- 
maly— a  paradox  inexplicable  ! 

But  if,  turning  from  the  standard  of  con- 
sistency, we  enter  the  domain  of  honour,  or  of 
religion,  how  hard  it  is  to  determine  what  either 
of  these  much  applauded  insignia,  these  stereo- 
typed expressions,  means. 

One  man  lies  prostrate  beneath  the  idol's  car, 
and  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut  crush  out  the 
martyr's  existence,  and  this  is  his  idea  of  religion. 
Another  has  the  iron  hook,  attached  by  a  rope  to 
an  erected  pole,  infixed  into  the  muscles  of  his 
back,  and,  suspended  by  this  implement  of  tor- 
ture, he  whirls  around  and  around  in  exquisite 
agony,  and  this  he  esteems  religion.  **  Instances 
of  the   ignorance   of   savage   superstition,"   you 
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reply.  Then  turn  to  the  exemplars  afforded  by 
cultured  civilisation.  There  we  find  the  pompous 
worshipper  enshrined  in  the  enthusiastic  appro- 
bation of  his  own  uprightness,  and  standing  on  a 
pedestal  of  Pharisaical  self-righteousness,  with  a 
soul  dead  to  charity,  and  a  heart  that  has  no 
sympathy  with  sorrow,  poverty,  or  suffering;  and 
this  is  his  religion.  Another  thinks  that  imposed 
penances  can  pay  the  penalty  of  his  trans- 
gressions, and  allow  him  to  commence  another 
scene  of  wickedness,  to  be  expunged  by  a  similar 
process.  Another,  with  more  commiseration  for 
himself,  thinks  he  gratifies  an  Almighty  Power 
by  a  formal  attendance  at  some  recognised  place 
of  worship.  Doubtless,  if  he  reflect  a  moment, 
unless  his  eyes  are  blinded  by  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  he  must  conclude  that  his  Deity  is 
very  easily  pleased  ;  yet,  this  is  his  religion  ! 

When,  turning  from  these  manifestations  of 
absurdity,  we  look  to  honour,  to  understand  its 
significance,  the  mind  is  equally  perplexed.  One 
man  feels  bound  by  honour  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  but  to  pay  his  tailor's  bill  is  outside  the 
confines  of  such  a  gentlemanly  impulse.  Another 
man  can  attend  the  haunts  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity without  compunction,  but  would  knock  the 
man  down  who  would  insinuate  he  was  honour- 
less.  Another  man  will  trifle  with  a  poor  girl's 
love,  and  sacrifice  her  to  his  lust,  but  would  not 
consider  it  honourable  to  break  an  engagement 
with  a  lady. 
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The  more  we  meditate,  the  stronger  the  con- 
viction awakens,  inducing  iis  to  exclaim,  **Away 
with  the  miserable  pretexts  that,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  nomenclature,  bear  noble  names. 
There  is  no  true  religion  which  does  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  prophet's  enquiry,  '*For  what  is 
required  of  thee,  0  man,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
love  righteousness,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"  And  there  is  no  code  of  true  honour 
which  will  infringe  on  the  command,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Dr.  Armstrong  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  a 
man  of  honour.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to 
violate  the  obligations  imposed  by  medical  eti- 
quette, or  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  his  noble  calling  supplied,  in  connection 
with  those  who  were  induced  to  consult  him  pro- 
fessionally. But  he  acknowledged  no  such  sanc- 
tion in  connection  with  his  amateur  dentistry. 
This,  to  his  perverted  judgment,  constituted  no 
barrier,  induced  no  restriction,  and  altogether 
released  him  from  observances  the  violation  of 
which  he  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  considered  the  grossest  degradation  of  an 
honourable  profession. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  Eosa  Gibson,  released 
from  her  bondage,  left  the  sanctum.  She  had 
entered  that  room  an  innocent,  unsuspicious, 
high-spirited  girl,  untainted  by  guile,  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  deceptive  instincts  which  the 
French  call  double  entendre.     Her  feelings,  when 
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she  left  it,  resembled  those  of  her  ancestor,  Eve, 
after  she  had  yielded  to  the  teroptation  in  the 
garden  and  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit.  If  you  do 
not  know,  practically  or  theoretically,  what  these 
were,  then,  while  congratulating  yourself  upon 
your  innocence,  blush  for  your  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  consult  the  divine  record. 

Apprehensive  lest  her  absence  should  excite 
uneasiness  at  home,  she  hurried  on  her  way, 
looking  as  lovely  as  before,  but,  with  expression 
full  of  thought,  while  she  thus  soliloquised:  *'I 
shall  tell  all  the  moment  I  reach  home,  and  shall 
have  him  disgraced  and  punished.''  Then  she 
reflected,  '*  It  will  involve  my  disgrace  too ;  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbourhood;  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  Simon,  or  he  will 
give  up  me ;  I  shall  become  the  theme  of  every 
scandal  talker;  the  butt  of  every  coarse  jest,  and 
everyone  will  point  at  me  in  derision.  Oh  !  this 
I  could  not  endure ;  it  would  kill  me.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I  am  silent  and  keep  my  own  counsel, 
no  one  will  be  the  wiser,  for  I  am  confident 
that  vile  man,  for  his  own  sake,  never  will 
divulge." 

And,  as  she  thus  argued  with  herself,  and 
pondered  over  the  probable  results  of  different 
lines  of  action,  and  at  length,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  public  obloquy,  seemed  to  decide  the 
controversy  of  her  feelings  in  favour  of  silence ; 
she  almost  walked  into  the  arms  of  Simon,  who 
was  advancing  gently  towards  her. 
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*^Ah !  Eosa,"  said  he,  in  his  own  imperturbable 
way.  "■  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

''Various  places,  Simon,  where  did  you  think?" 

*'  Well,  really  I  did  not  know.  I  shall  turn 
with  you,"  which  accordingly  he  did.  Walking 
together  they  passed  along  the  main  street  of  the 
town.  At  one  or  two  shops  Eosa  purposely 
delayed  and  made  little  purchases,  for  she  wished 
to  be  able  to  tell  her  friends  at  home  she  had 
been  shopping.  Shortly  after  she  had  come  from 
one,  and  was  walking  quietly  with  Simon,  she 
perceived  the  carriage  with  her  mamma  driving 
hastily  down  the  street.  As  soon  as  it  drew  near, 
Mrs.  Gibson  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  then, 
addressing  Eosa,  with  a  most  knowing  look 
accompanied  with  a  smile,  she  remarked  : 

"Oh!  so  that  is  it,  walking  with  Mr.  Goodman ; 
I  wondered  what  had  become  of  you,  but  I  see  it 
all  now." 

And  Eosa  was  delighted  that  she  had  not  to 
enter  into  any  explanation,  and  was  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  her  opinion  that  her  decision  to 
observe  silence  was  the  wisest  one.  So  with  well- 
affected  naivete,  bidding  her  mamma  ''ta,  ta,"  she 
continued  her  walk  with  Simon. 

Yes !  under  the  pleasant  shadow  of  adjacent 
advantages,  and  assisted  by  opportunities  which, 
without  any  contrivance  on  her  part,  as  it  were, 
spontaneously  presented  themselves,  Miss  Gibson 
concealed,  from  the  eyes  of  her  earthly  parent, 
the    dark    page    in    the    chapter    of    the    past. 
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Another  example  of  history  repeating  itself. 
Another  fulfilment  of  the  adage,  ''  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun/'  Was  it  not  a 
reproduction  of  the  ancient  manoeuvre,  which  the 
poetic  language  of  Eastern  imagery  describes 
the  primogenial  transgressors  as  accomplishing, 
when  they,  recognizing  the  presence  of  their 
creator,  **hid  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden  ?  " 

When  leaving  the  meeting  for  *'  The  Protection 
of  Young  Females  and  the  Repression  of  Im- 
morality," Eosa  and  her  mother  were  joined  by 
the  doctor.  Mrs.  Gibson  heartily  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  complimented  him  on  his  very 
able  introductory  speech.  **  Oh ! "  said  she, 
*  *  what  a  multitude  of  sin  and  sorrow  would  be 
escaped  if  all  were  influenced  by  the  same  pure 
feelings  which  actuate  you,  and  looked,  as  you  do, 
to  the  lamentable  and  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  first 
transgression  from  the  path  of  virtue."  Miss 
Gibson,  of  course,  shook  hands  too;  if  she  did 
not  it  would  require  an  explanation,  and  this  she 
was  most  desirous  to  avoid.  Compelled  by 
circumstances,  she  was  also  obliged  to  look  happy 
and  smile  agreeably,  and  to  hear  with  composure 
her  mamma  say  : — 

**  You  know,  doctor,  that  Rosa  is  to  be  married 
next  Monday,  and  it  will  give  us  so  much 
pleasure  if  you  can  find  time  to  come  to  the 
wedding  breakfast." 

F9 
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The  doctor  thanked  her  warmly,  and  assured 
her  "  that  pressing  indeed  would  be  the  engage- 
ment or  the  call  that  could  induce  him  to  decline 
so  kind  an  invitation,  which  allowed  him  to 
anticipate  so  much  happiness." 

Then  there  were  warm  hand-shakings  again, 
and  the  doctor  hoped  Mrs.  Gibson  would  bring 
her  daughter,  on  the  following  Thursday,  to 
have  the  completing  touch  applied  to  her  tooth. 

And  Mrs.  Gibson  said,  '*  certainly,  and  it  was 
very  good  of  him  to  think  of  it ;  besides,  she 
was  anxious  for  Eosa  to  see  him.  She  had 
been  so  sick  that  morning  when  getting  up,  what 
she  had  never  known  her  to  be  before." 

And  Eosa  said,  '*  It  is  so  kind  of  the  doctor  to 
think  of  my  tooth  ;  "  and  the  doctor,  pressing  her 
hand,  told  her  "to  be  sure  and  come  on  Thursday, 
adding,  "•  don't  forget.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row— Thursday. ' ' 

When  the  doctor  returned  home,  there  was  a 
letter  lying  on  the  table  of  his  consulting  room. 
It  had  been  brought  by  private  hand.  The 
messenger  had  asked  for  an  answer,  but  could 
not  wait,  as  he  was  out,  and  as  the  servant  could 
give  no  definite  information  as  to  the  time  of  his 
probable  return. 

Knowing  the  handwriting,  he  took  it  up 
angrily,  and  read  it  hastily,  with  a  heavy  frown 
contracting  his  cheeks  and  orbit  angles  into 
wrinkles,  and  his  forehead  into  a  double  line  of 
deep  furrows,  all  the  while.     It  was,  of  all  com- 
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munications  in  the  world,  the  one  he  had  the 
most  decided  disinclination  to  receive.  There 
was  no  other  correspondent  whose  letter  would 
not  have  been  more  acceptable.  He  felt  its  very 
finger-touch  to  act  as  a  damper  to  his  spirits,  and 
to  intrude  and  substitute  a  distressing  incubus 
in  the  place  of  contemplated  enjoyment  and 
pleasurable  thought.  Commencing  without  the 
prefix  of  either  "My  Dear  Doctor,"  or  "Dear 
Doctor,"  or  "Dear  Sir/'  or  even  of  the  mono- 
syllabic "Sir."     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

Fern  Leigh,  Tuesday  Morning. 
Aggie  is  very  ill.  She  has  not  asked  me  to  write  to  you, 
nor  is  she  aware  that  I  am  doing  so  ;  but,  influenced  by  love 
for  my  child,  I  could  not  refrain.  Your  absence,  now,  for  three 
months,  without  paying  her  one  visit,  seems  to  pray  continually 
on  her  mind.  She  contrasts  it  with  the  time  you  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  every  day.  The  warm  love  you  then  breathed, 
and  your  protestations  of  unalterable  affection,  compared  with 
the  unconcealed  and  continued  neglect  which  is  now  your 
characteristic,  leave  her  heart-broken.  Her  baby  boy — her 
shame — recalling  to  her  mind  the  broken  vows,  the  heart- 
lessness,  the  violation  of  solemn  promises,  and  the  dishonorable 
conduct  and  perfidy  of  him  whom  she  loved  dearer  than  all  the 
world  beside — is  now  two  months  old.  But  for  him  I  believe 
she  would  make  away  with  her  life.  She  sees  no  one,  never 
goes  out,  and  has  not  left  the  house  for  eight  and  a  half  months 
this  very  day.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  reports  circulating,  she 
has  asked  me  to  keep  no  servant  for  nearly  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  I,  as  you  know,  have  acquiesced  in  her  desire.  If  all 
honor,  truth,  and  pity  for  your  deluded  victim  have  left  you, 
still  hesitate  to  add  the  guilt  of  murder  to  your  already  deep- 
dyed  sins,  and  come  at  once  to  see  my  disconsolate  child. 

From  her  Mother. 
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As  soon  as  read,  the  doctor  tore  the  note  into 
small  pieces,  so  small  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  re-unite  them,  and  then  with  an  expression, 
which  certainly  might  be  described  as  ''  coarse 
language,"  flung  them  into  his  waste-paper  basket. 
*'What  a  nuisance  is  that  woman,"  said  he, 
*' worrying  me  after  this  fashion,  and  affording  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance.  I  wish  to  my  very 
inmost  heart  I  had  never  seen  either  her  or  her 
insulting  mother." 

But  what  was  the  history  of  *'  that  woman,"  as 
in  his  soliloquies  he  now  always  described  her  ? 
And  who  was  she  ?  And  how  did  her  present 
unhappy  and  miserable  condition  come  about  ? 
The  story  is  not  a  long  one. 

Fern  Leigh  was  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Kanturk.  When  going  to  it,  for  the  first  quarter 
mile,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  same  road  as 
led  to  the  villas  where  lived  Lady  Johnson  and 
the  Gibsons,  and  the  Goodmans,  &c.,  but,  after 
that,  the  road  which  branched  off  to  the  right, 
instead  of  that  leading  to  the  left,  should  be 
followed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty,  romantic- 
looking  highway.  Part  of  it  was  so  covered  with 
the  boughs  of  the  trees,  which,  growing  on  either 
side,  interwove  their  embracing  arms  above  its 
centre,  that,  when  the  warmth  of  spring  educed 
the  full  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  the  brightest  rays  of  the  zenith  sun. 
The  house  was  prettily  situated  and  comfortable. 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Nagles,  who  were 
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a  most  respectable  family,  for  about  a  century, 
and  was  one  of  those  cottage-built  style  of  resi- 
dences, whose  lattice-work  is  becomingly  orna- 
mented with  the  evergreen  Gelseminum  and  well- 
trained  Courtenasters. 

The  Nagles,  though  not  rich,  were  in  what 
might  be  described  as — very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. From  freehold  lands  let  at  low  rentals, 
and  well  secured  houses,  they  possessed  a  safe 
income  of  about  JC350  per  annum.  Mr.  Nagle 
had  unfortunately  met  with  an  early  death.  His 
horse  fell  with  him  when  he  was  out  hunting, 
rolled  over  him,  and  so  injured  him  that  he  never 
spoke  after  the  accident,  and  all  appearance  of  life 
had  vanished  before,  on  a  door  borrowed  from  a 
country  farm  house,  he  was  carried  home.  He 
left  a  young  widow  and  a  little  girl,  Aggie,  who 
was  only  in  her  second  year  when  the  sad  event 
occurred.  Mrs.  Nagle  was  sore  distressed  at  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  and  mourned  for  him  with 
unfeigned  regret.  Little  Aggie  was  her  hope, 
her  joy,  her  consolation,  the  subject  of  all  her 
love.  She  determined  that  her  little  pet  should 
have  no  stepfather,  for,  wisely  concluding  that  in 
a  lottery  there  is  but  small  probability  of  drawing 
two  prizes  in  succession,  she  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  risk  the  chance  of  getting  an  undesirable 
partner,  having  lost  one  who  deserved  all  the  love 
her  warm  heart  could  bestow. 

Aggie,  as  she  grew  up,  evinced  both  much 
intelHgence  and  considerable   beauty.     She   was 
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quite  a  foreigner  in  her  appearance.  Just  of  that 
type  of  beauty,  which  you  may  often  see  among 
the  peasant  girls  in  the  west  of  Cork,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  date  from  the  wreck  of  the  Armada 
in  1588,  when  many  Spaniards  settled  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts.  Her  almond  shaped  eyes 
were  large  and  dark,  with  long  black  lashes.  Her 
hair,  of  raven  hue,  descended  to  her  heels.  Her 
figure  was  exquisite,  although  she  was  not  taller 
than  five  feet  two  inches,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
were,  if  any  fault  could  be  found,  too  small.  She 
had  just  entered  on  her  seventeenth  year,  when 
she  was  introduced,  by  a  mutual  friend,  to  the 
doctor.  He  happened  to  call  at  this  friend's  house 
in  Kanturk,  just  at  the  time  when  Aggie  and  her 
mother  were  paying  a  complimentary  visit. 

As  was  his  wont,  he  made  himself  most  agree- 
able ;  appeared  to  be  perfectly  fascinated  by  the 
young  lady ;  induced  the  mutual  friend  to  let  him 
have  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  her  again  at 
an  evening  party  at  his  house.  By  degrees,  as 
opportunity  offered,  the  acquaintanceship  im- 
proved ;  at  length  he  became  a  constant  visitor, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  accepted 
suitor  of  dear  little  Aggie. 

It  was  one  of  those  love  affairs,  in  connection 
with  which  the  doctor  was  for  a  while  most 
serious.  He  fully  believed  that  he  loved  this 
little  prize  so  ardently,  that  he  could  not  live 
without  her;  that  if  anything  happened  her  to 
take  away  her  life,  he  should  die  too.     After  a 
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while,  she  too,  began  to  entertain  similar  feehngs 
about  him,  loving  him  sincerely  and  truthfully, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  most  affectionate  nature. 

Mrs.  Nagle  was  now  in  her  forty-fifth  year. 
The  doctor's  position  was,  in  general  estimation, 
considered  very  good.  As  he  seemed  so  devoted 
to  her  child,  and  so  kind-hearted,  so  thoughtful 
and  agreeable,  when  he  asked  her  consent  to  what, 
he  at  the  same  time  assured  her,  Aggie  and  he 
had  already  arranged,  she  gave  it  most  willingly. 
She  believed  it  would  be  for  her  daughter's 
advantage,  and  that  the  doctor  would  make  her 
a  steady,  attentive,  and  loving  husband. 

As  Aggie  was  so  young,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
marriage  should  not  take  place  for  one  year,  until 
she  was  eighteen.  During  that  interval,  the  time 
passed  on  quickly,  because  agreeably.  The  doctor 
visited  well  nigh  daily,  and,  in  almost  every  way 
possible,  showed  his  admiration  and  the  ardour  of 
his  devotion. 

But,  as  the  days  rolled  past,  other  beauties  cast 
their  rays  of  incomparable  excellence  on  this 
changeable  and  most  impressible  individual.  The 
love  which  hitherto  was  hers,  and  hers  alone, 
became,  by  and  by,  subject  to  what  the  logicians 
call  the  **  diminishing  sorites  argument;"  in 
other  words,  some  portion,  every  day,  was  abs- 
tracted from  it.  She  still  possessed  a  moiety; 
"the  largest  half,"  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  but 
not  the   whole.      Yet,   his   attentions   were   not 
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diminished,  and,  as  she  was  all  sincerity  and 
purity,  she  did  not  entertain  even  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  the  alteration.  She  sat  and  chatted 
with  him  in  her  own  house,  walked  with  him  in 
the  lanes  and  roads  round  about,  sometimes 
strolled  with  him  though  the  fields,  and,  some- 
times with  her  mother,  and  sometimes  alone, 
visited,  and  lunched,  and  spent  hours  at  Sweet 
Brier  Lodge. 

Aggie  was  well  and  carefully  brought  up. 
Although,  as  her  engaged  husband,  she  allowed 
him  to  put  his  arm  round  her  pretty  little  waist, 
and  give  his  meeting  and  parting  kiss,  which, 
with  genuine  affection,  she  returned,  still,  she  so 
impressed  him  with  the  sense  of  her  rectitude 
and  honour,  that  he  never  attempted  to  take  the 
smallest  liberty. 

And  so  matters  went  on  for  months,  until,  at 
last,  one  day  when  visiting  at  his  house,  over- 
persuaded  by  his  vows,  and  promises,  and  solemn 
asseverations,  she  reposed  in  the  scoundrel,  who 
should  have  been  her  protector,  excessive  trust ; 
and,  being  passionately  fond  of  him,  yielded  to 
his  pleadings. 

Oh !  then  came  the  precipitate  downfall,  as  is 
usual  in  the  course  of  sin.  Sin,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  pent-up  water  in  an  embank- 
ment. First,  comes  the  dampness  pervading 
tlirough  the  massive  wall  of  earth ;  then,  the 
dropping  ;  then,  the  stream  ;  then,  the  impetuous 
torrent,  which  carries  away  all  obstacles  which 
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oppose  its  progress.  So  Aggie,  after  her  first 
error,  into  which  her  affection,  influenced  by  her 
misplaced  confidence,  led  her,  next  became  deceit- 
ful to  her  really  loving  mother  ;  then,  positively 
untruthful.  By  means  of  this  prevaricating 
deceit,  for  awhile  all  was  kept  in  darkness. 
During  this  time,  Aggie  did  all  in  her  power  to 
influence  the  doctor  to  hasten  the  wedding, 
according  to  his  promise.  First,  excuses  were 
pleaded.  At  last,  he  spoke  his  mind  plainly, 
and  positively  refused.  Her  tears  were  unavail- 
ing ;  her  pleading,  a  mere  waste  of  words  ;  her 
reminding  him  of  his  solemn  declaration,  useless. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  recognised  her 
foolishness  in  trusting  him.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real  character 
of  the  man  she  had  to  deal  with.  Disconsolate, 
heartbroken,  and  frequently  with  eyes  red  from 
weeping,  her  mother,  with  much  anxiety, 
wondered  at  the  fearful  change  in  her  spirits  and 
her  looks.  Nor  had  she  long  to  wait  to  discover 
the  cause — "  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them."  It  became  evident  that  Aggie 
would  soon  become  a  mother. 

Seizing  the  earliest  opportunity,  Mrs.  Nagle 
confronted  the  man  who  had  ruined  her  daughter 
and  disgraced  her  fair  fame.  He  consoled  her 
by  repeating  his  promise  of  marriage,  but  pleaded 
strong  excuses  which  prevented  him  from  con- 
summating that  marriage  immediately.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  entreaties,  both  from   mother 
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and  daughter,  became  stronger  and  stronger,  he 
pretended  to  take  umbrage,  and  absented  himself 
for  awhile.  Finally,  he  threw  off  the  assumed 
mask  of  honesty,  and  honor,  and  truth — the 
iridescence  of  that  moral  corruption  which  had 
gilt  with  the  bright  hues  of  a  fair  exterior  his 
innate  depravity — and  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
that  intrinsic  rascality,  which,  only  then  they 
learned,  when,  alas !  it  was  too  late,  constituted 
the  natural  clothing  of  his  perverted  nature. 

His  visits  after  this  were  discontinued ;  Aggie's 
love  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  relent 
and  come  back,  and  plead  with  her  for  pardon  ; 
but  her  hopes  seemed  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. When  the  baby  was  born,  a  midwife, 
brought  from  Cork,  attended,  and  was  sent  back, 
without  seeing  a  soul  but  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  during  her  fortnight's  stay. 

Sorrow  and  weeping  told  their  tale  on  the 
mother,  and  made  her  look  ten  years  older  in 
three  short  months.  And  Aggie,  who  would  not 
be  comforted,  at  length  had  grown  so  weak,  that 
she  was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
letter  was  wTitten,  concerning  the  delivery  of 
which  we  have  already  heard,  as  well  as  its 
import,  and  the  reception  which  it  received. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

THE    DOCTOR   MEDITATES    A   DOUBLE    MURDER. 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  choler'd, 

Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  stir, 

Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 

Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke. 

Othello. 

When  the  appointed  Thursday  came,  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  her  daughter  duly  called  upon  the  doctor ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Gibson  had  much  shopping  to  do, 
and  many  preparations  to  make,  she  insisted  on 
leaving  Rosa — who  was  most  averse  to  remain  by 
herself — and  went  away,  telling  her  she  would 
return  in  the  carriage  for  her  in  half-an-hour. 

Eosa  paid  another  visit  to  Sweet  Brier  Lodge 
on  the  following  Saturday,  and,  on  the  next 
Monday,  the  doctor  was  one  of  the  first  who 
arrived  at  Silverlea,  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
breakfast. 

Of  course  the  bride  looked  beautiful  and  fascin- 
ating, and  of  course  the  bridegroom,  not  being 
gifted  with  the  chameleon  faculty  of  changing  his 
appearance,  looked  as  stiff,  and  demure,  and 
phlegmatic,  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged, 
instead  of  going,  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice, 
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to  be  married  ;  the  time  and  place  being  arranged 
according  to  his  own  direction,  and  the  antedi- 
luvian impulse  of  natural  selection — which  has 
permeated  the  instincts  of  humanity  ever  since 
the  out-cast  Cain  contracted  alliance  with  the 
attractive  daughter  of  some  pre-Adamite — having 
had  most  unbounded,  and  uncontrolled,  and  un- 
interfered  with  scope  and  sway. 

But  of  the  wedding  and  the  bridal  dress,  to 
forego  description  would  be  an  omission  unpar- 
donable. It  would  be  a  fault  of  such  infinite 
dimensions  that  it  might  seriously  interfere  with 
the  acceptability  of  this  veritable  history,  and 
consign  its  pages  to  the  Lethe  of  oblivion. 

To  the  deep  waters  of  that  classic  river 
Which  washes  mem'ry  from  her  throne  for  ever, 

or  to  the  intensely  humiliating  destination  of 
composing  wrappers  for  small  quantities  of  starch, 
or  blue,  or  some  newly  advertised  soap. 

Oh  !  what  a  depreciation  from  the  ardent  aspi- 
ration to  beguile  the  intellectual  mind  from  deep 
scientific,  or  political,  or  other  useful  but  fatiguing 
study  for  a  season  ;  and  to  assist  it  to  recruit  its 
powers  by  inviting  it  to  take  holiday  while 
glancing  at  characters,  faithfully  to  the  life 
portrayed;  for  careful  and  untiring  efforts  have 
been  made 

To  hold  the  perfect  mirror  up  to  nature. 

To   escape  this   chandlery  association  for  these 
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volumes,  this  fearful  culmination  of  unconceited 
surmise,  you  will  please  peruse  the  following 
particulars  and  minute  details. 

The  clergy  and  the  choir  met  the  bridal  pro- 
cession at  the  west  door,  and  preceded  it  up  the 
nave,  the  choir  singing 

The  seraph's  sighs  that  breathed  o'er  Eden's  plain. 

The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  father.  She 
was  attired  in  an  exquisite  dress  of  the  richest 
white  satin,  and  Brussels  lace  veil,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  diamond  crescent,  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  train  was  carried  by  two 
beautiful  children,  two  little  girls,  each  about  four 
years  old,  wearing  lovely  frocks  of  white  lace  over 
satin.  The  bridesmaids  were  dressed  in  white 
silk,  relieved  with  pale  pink  plush,  and  carried 
bouquets  of  pink  and  white  flowers,  tied  with 
pink  ribbons.  The  bride's  bouquet  and  sprays  in 
her  hair  were  of  orange  blossoms,  most  tastefully 
arranged,  with  other  choice  white  flowers ;  and,  as 
the  wedding  party  left  the  church,  the  wedding 
march  was  played,  and  the  bells  rang  out  a  merry 
peal. 

The  breakfast  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The 
champagne  defied  the  adverse  comment  of  the 
most  refined  connoisseur,  and  the  speeches 
surpassed  the  usual  witty,  laughable  effusions 
characteristic  of  similar  occasions. 

One  expressed  his  unwavering  confidence  that 
the  experience  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  would 
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never  reach  the  transformation  scene  attained  by 
a  couple  recently  married  at  Cork,  where,  in  less 
than  three  months  after  marriage,  one  to  the  other 
loudly  complained,  "I  took  you  for  better,  for  worse, 
but  I  have  found  you  all  worse  and  no  better." 

Another  said,  *'  he  had  attentively  listened,  and 
was  quite  positive  the  lady,  that  morning,  had 
not  substituted  *  go  gay '  for  the  last  word  in  the 
solemn  promise,  which  contained  the  particular 
declaration,  '  Love,  honour,  and  obey.'  " 

Another  said,  "  he  believed  Mr.  Goodman,  in 
the  clause  which  consigns  by  contract  all  his 
property  to  his  wife,  did  not  substitute,  '  And 
with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  and  thou,' 
instead  of  the  generous  dedication  implied  by 
'  thee  endow.' " 

Another  said,  "■  when  Mr.  Goodman  was  told  to 
put  the  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  he  did  not  persist  in  putting  it  on  the  little 
finger,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  thumb  as 
belonging  to  the  finger  category." 

But,  at  length,  like  every  other  sublunary  joy, 
this  festival  terminated,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goodman,  amid  showers  of  rice  and  well-directed 
slippers,  made  their  escape,  to  pass  their  honey- 
moon in  Killarney,  everyone  wishing  them 
''happiness  and  safe  home,"  and  not  a  few 
wondering  what  a  merry,  joyous,  lovable,  high- 
spirited  girl  could  see  in  such  an  imperturbable, 
confirmed,  stationary  rooted  stick,  as  was  Mr. 
Simon  Goodman. 
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From  the  breakfast,  the  doctor  drove  directly  to 
Bogra  Vale ;  and,  having  paid  his  usual  visit, 
extended  his  journey  to  another  call  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  his  return,  he  called  a 
second  time  on  the  Harringtons,  and  found  Nora 
and  Fergus,  as  we  have  before  particularized,  in 
conversation  so  intense,  that  its  deep  interest 
would  be  unmistakable,  even  to  one  of  less  acute 
discrimination.  It  was  then  he  formed  his  plans 
to  accompany  Fergus  on  his  journey  home,  and, 
before  he  left,  arranged  with  him  to  be  ready  for 
his  departure  on  the  morrow. 

'Tis  true  he  evinced  no  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
no  nervous  disturbance,  no  remote  sensation  of 
anger,  yet  he  burned  within  himself.  He  burned 
with  rage  against  Fergus  for  daring  to  converse 
with  Nora  on  such  intimate  terms. 

''Was  it  for  this,''  said  he,  ''I  saved  the 
fellow's  life,  to  become  a  hornet's  nest  to  disturb 
my  peace  of  mind ;  and  a  viper  in  my  path,  to 
wound  my  tenderest  feelings  with  its  envenomed 
fangs  ?  If  so,  and  this  continues,  rather  than  be 
foiled  in  my  matured  intention  to  have  Nora  for 
my  wife,  I'll  send  the  blessed  lot  to  their  imagin- 
ary heaven  sooner  than  they  anticipate.  And 
then,  if  as  a  consequent,  there  be  a  probability  of 
what  they  call  justice  overtaking  me,  I,  too,  can 
soon  prepare  this  '  mortal  coil,'  freed  from  that 
chemical  restriction  we  call  life,  so  that  with 
rapidity,  it  will  relax  the  fleshly  bonds  of  close 
adhesion,  and  crumble  back  to  its  original  dust 
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and  nothingness  ;  and  so,  in  annihilation  end  an 
existence,  which  even  now  is  tedious,  but  then 
would  be  intolerable. 

** Their  cherished  belief,"  continued  he,  '^teaches 
them,  even  as  it  once  taught  me,  *  that  to  dqmrt 
and  he  with  Christ  is  far  better,'  So,  if  by  their 
deceit  and  circumvention  of  my  plans,  they  make 
me  wish  to  be  released  from  their  society,  surely 
there  cannot  be  ground  for  just  complaint,  as 
the  exchange  will  be  so  beneficial." 

And  then  he  laughed,  a  coarse,  low,  gurgling 
laugh,  as  in  contemplation  he  went  through  the 
process  of  a  double  murder,  crowning  the  funeral 
pyre  with  the  immolation  of  himself,  if  circum- 
stances rendered  suicide  expedient.  '*  To  sleep 
and  wake  no  more,"  said  he,  '*  is  preferable  to  the 
suspense  and  ignominy  of  the  gallows." 

We  must  not  forget  that  Eobert  Armstrong  had 
been  brought  up  a  Christian.  That  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition,  and  the  jests,  and  laughter,  and 
ridicule  of  his  fellow- students,  he  remained  faith- 
ful, for  over  two  years,  to  the  deep  impressions  of 
early  instruction.  That  he  never  pulled  down  the 
colours  from  the  mast  of  his  belief,  until  under 
the  guidance  of  reason  he  concluded  that  his 
early  impressions  were  absurdities,  and  his  early 
instruction  foundationless  superstition.  Now  we 
see  him  under  the  impulse  of  his  new  reliance, 
growing  daily  more  steeped  in  villainy,  and,  at 
last,  meditating  murder,  with  the  prospect  of 
suicide  in  full  view. 
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If  it  be  true  that  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them/'  then  must  our  estimation  become 
very  prejudiced  against  the  tenets  that  could  pro- 
duce so  luxuriant  a  crop  of  infamy  and  crime. 
But  again,  if  that  writing  be  true,  which  pro- 
claims, ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  :  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  then  we  must  expect  a  ray  of  light  to 
dissipate  with  lightning  brilliancy  the  lowering 
darkness  that  envelopes  the  renegade,  to  dispel 
the  mists  of  error,  and  to  discover  the  great 
Shepherd  carrying  back  upon  his  shoulders  to 
the  fold  of  safety  the  sheep,  struggling  in  its 
foolishness  against  the  uncomfortable  restraint 
of  the  necessary  conveyance. 

When  Nora  and  Fergus  were  left  to  themselves, 
with  the  certainty  of  separation  on  the  morrow, 
the  pleasures  of  the  intercourse  which  had 
lasted  not  quite  two  weeks,  seemed  doubly 
sweet,  now  that  its  termination  approximated  so 
closely. 

"You  have  been  awfully  kind  to  me,"  said 
Fergus,  **  to  me  a  stranger  and  unknown  to  you. 
You  have  sheltered  me,  tended  me  in  sickness, 
nursed  me  into  health,  and  have  been  so  good 
and  considerate  to  me,  since  my  returning  reason 
enabled  me  to  estimate  as  it  deserved  your  most 
disinterested  benevolence.  How  to  evince  my 
gratitude  I  know  not.  I  find  it  encumbered  with 
a  mortgage  so  extensive  that  I  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  repay  it,  nor  can  my  tongue  find 
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words  adequate  to  express  the  extent  of  my 
obligation." 

**  You  should  not  make  such  a  flowery  speech 
to  your  guardian  angel,"  replied  Nora.  ''I 
suppose  you  forget  that  a  higher  power  commits 
to  all  his  agents  their  varied  duties.  If  they  do 
not  discharge  them  faithfully,  they  are  accountable 
to  Him.  If  they  do,  they  are  still  but  unprofitable 
servants,  who  have  only  done  what  they  were 
bound  to  do,  and,  therefore,  deserve  no  thanks, 
and  no  one  owes  them  any  debt,  or  gratitude,  or 
mortgage,  or  obligation." 

*'Well!  you  are  as  generous  now  as  you  have 
been  kind  before,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful, 
indeed,  if  I  did  not  value  and  appreciate,  as  it 
deserves,  all  you  and  Tom  have  done  for  me. 
But,  as  you  don't  like  the  topic,  let  it  pass,  for  I 
have  more  to  say.  I  fear  I  shall  so  miss  my 
guardian  angel  that  even  the  prospect  of  going 
home  to  those  I  dearly  love,  is  not  without  its 
gloom." 

*'  Ah !  gay  deceiver !  you  do  not  now  remember 
the  suggestive  words  you  spoke  when  I  was  stand- 
ing by.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  you 
made  that  most  poetic  soliloquy  about  labyrinths, 
and  mazes,  and  tangled  skeins,  and  chasms." 

"How  you  do  chaff  me,  Miss  Harrington, 
about  my  poor  wandering  thoughts,  when  con- 
sciousness was  just  beginning  to  return,  and  I  so 
longed  to  know  both  what  had  happened  in  the 
clouded  past  and  where  I  was.     But  kindly  tell 
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me  more  of  this  new  light,  this  revelation  that  I 
made,  which  leads  you  now  to  call  me  '  gay 
deceiver  ? '" 

**  Indeed,  I  will/"  said  Nora,  laughingly,  '*I  so 
remember  all  your  words  that,  somehow,  I'm 
constrained  to  think  my  memory  has  improved 
since  I  assumed  the  roll  of  guardian  angel  under 
the  mystic  influence  of  your  enchantment.  Your 
words  were  these,  '  I  wonder  how  is  mother,  and 
how  is  Mary.'  *  Brevity,'  says  the  adage,  *  is  the 
soul  of  wit.'  Your  remark  was  brief;  but,  like 
the  drop  of  water  under  the  magnifying  glass,  it 
contained  a  mine  of  significance  encompassed  by 
an  unpretending  exterior." 

'*  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  said  Fergus,  laughing,  ''  I 
knew  I  had  no  secret  to  disclose,  such  as  would 
entitle  me  to  your  new  nomenclature,  but  feared 
some  trivial  nonsense,  the  offspring  and  out- 
pouring of  a  fevered  brain,  had  led  to  some 
wrong  impression.  The  words  you  quote  are 
easily  explained.  Of  mother,  I  presume,  I  need 
not  speak.  Mary  is  my  dear  cousin.  We  have 
been  brought  up  as  children  together,  so  that  we 
love  as  brother  and  as  sister  should.  As  I  still 
see  a  hesitating,  doubting,  half- distrustful  glance 
from  that  very  expressive  eye,  it  is,  perhaps, 
requisite  that  I  should  add  my  much-loved  Mary 
is  engaged,  and  soon,  I  trust,  will  marry  a  man 
as  noble-minded  and  as  brave  as  he  is  powerful 
and  handsome.  What  further  information  can  I 
give  you,  my  suspicious  guardian  angel  ?  " 
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**You  have  been  so  explicit  that  I  withdraw 
my  inopportune  and  inappropriate  epithet,  and 
tender  the  expression  of  my  regret  for  using  it. 
As  you  have  been  so  candid,  let  me  be  so  too,  and 
frankly  tell  you  that  your  guardian  angel  does 
feel  very  sad  that  her  mission  draws  so  near  its 
discontinuance." 

'*  If  you  express  sentiments  of  that  character, 
I  shall  cease  to  call  you  Miss  Harrington ;  and, 
like  your  brother,  shall  call  you  Nora." 

**And  so  it  would  please  me  much  if  you 
would." 

**  On  one  condition,  which  you  can  easily 
grant." 

^* What  is  it?" 

*'  That  you  will  discontinue  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
call  me  Fergus." 

**I  think  it  would  make  me  blush  if  I  but 
thought  to  do  so ;  and  what  would  Tom  say,  and 
what  would  Tom  think  ?  " 

**  Tom  is  a  straightforward,  honourable  fellow. 
He  would  naturally  think  that  something  more 
than  ordinary  friendship  was  springing  up  between 
us.  That  we  were  entering  on  a  phase  of  mutual 
understanding,  which  distinctly  signified  that  we 
were  not  totally  devoid  of  interest  in  each  other. 
The  fact  is,  that  stranger  as  I  am,  and  short  as 
our  acquaintance  has  been,  I  have  felt  admiration, 
which  was  my  first  impression,  join  hands  with 
esteem,  which  was  my  second.  These  combined 
have   culminated  into  love,  which  each  day  in- 
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creases,  coupled  with  the  hope,  that  you  were  free, 
unbound,  still  disengaged,  and  that,  as  time  went 
on,  a  chance  remained  for  me  to  win  your  estima- 
tion first  and  then  your  love." 

Nora  blushed  deeply  as  she  heard  these  words. 
They  were  what  her  heart  longed  for.  What  she 
desired  above  all  the  world  besides.  "I  have 
never  been  engaged,"  said  she,  **I  have  no  bond. 
Just  before  you  came,  the  doctor  who  attended 
me  through  a  long  and  tiresome  fever,  paid  me 
much  kind  attention,  nor  has  this  been  abated 
since.  At  first,  for  I  shall  speak  with  candour,  I, 
who  never  had  a  suitor,  began  to  take  interest  in 
his  interviews,  and  welcomed  his  frequent  visits, 
never  thinking  they  meant  more  than  friendship. 
When  you  came,  or  rather,  were  brought  here,  so 
weak  that  you  could  not  speak,  so  overpowered 
with  illness  that  you  could  not  move,  my  first 
impression  was  deep  interest  in  your  recovery,  so 
deep,  that  I  no  longer  had  a  place,  a  room,  a 
corner,  for  the  doctor  in  this  breast;  and  now, 
that  interest  has  increased  so  much,  that  I 
am  quite  distressed  at  the  mere  name  of  your 
departure." 

"And  so,  the  doctor  who  has  been  so  good  to 
both  of  us  has  lost  his  heart.  Indeed,  if  otherwise, 
'twould  wonder  be.  I  see  it  all.  That  was  the 
reason  of  his  rapid  move  just  now,  to  take  me  far 
away,  to  separate  us.  And  he  will  think  so  badly 
of  us  both.  And  we  will  repay  with  sorrow,  disap- 
pointment and  distress,  the  debt,  the  obligation 
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that  we  owe  him  for  the  saving  of  our  Hves.  You 
could  have  loved  him,  Nora,  as  I  conjecture  from 
your  words.  Can  you  not  love  him  still  ?  If  so, 
in  honour,  yes,  and  in  gratitude,  I  am  bound  to 
give  him  place,  and  yield  the  prize  which  each 
day  has  taught  me  more  and  more  to  value." 

"Fergus,"  said  Nora,  with  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  and  voice  almost  inaudible  from  emotion, 
'*  I  never  can ;  and  what  is  more,  if  to-morrow  be 
the  last  time  of  our  meeting,  and  I  never  see  you 
again,  him,  I  shall  never  love,  and  never  shall 
encourage." 

'*Then,  dear,  rely  on  my  return,  when  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  well  and  happy;  meanwhile,  I 
shall,  to  my  mother,  tell  it  all.  Oh !  you  will 
love  her.  She  is  a  noble  woman.  You  will  love 
Mary,  too.  I  have  not  words  to  tell  her  goodness, 
but  you  will  soon  find  it  out.  The  plan  has  been 
circulating  in  my  head,  the  last  three  days,  to  get 
both  you  and  Tom  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  place,  and 
stay  with  us  at  Dunboy  Castle.  'Twould  be  to 
me  such  happiness.  Does  it  commend  itself  to 
you?" 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should  like 
more,"  said  Nora,  "you  have  made  me  so  happy 
again,  and  dissipated  the  cloud  which  almost 
overwhelmed  me,  when  you  spoke  of  surrendering 
me  to  the  doctor." 

And  so  the  evening  slipped  away,  in  making 
plans,  and  mapping  out  the  future.  Tom  was 
informed  of  the  intended  invitation,  and  quickly 
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acquiesced,     saying,    **lie    should    like     it     so 
much." 

The  doctor,  on  his  return  home,  made  his 
arrangements  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  The  letter 
from  ''that  woman,"  preyed  upon  his  mind  so 
continuously  that,  busy  as  his  newly  contemplated 
plan  made  him,  he  sat  down  and  answered  it  as 
follows : — 

Kanturk,  Monday  Evening. 
Dr.  Madam, 

Your  note  safely  reached  me  some  days  back.  I  regret 
to  hear  of  your  daughter's  folly,  which  is  the  cause  of  her 
illness,  and  would  have  replied  sooner,  but  have  been  very 
much  engaged.  To  the  present,  I  have  not  had  any  respite, 
and  to-morrow  I  have  arranged  to  go,  in  charge  of  a  patient 
who  is  just  recovering  from  typhus  fever  and  is  too  weak  to 
travel  by  himself,  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Bantry  Bay.  On 
my  return,  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  complying  with 
your  request,  although  my  skill  and  experience  cannot  expect 
to  be  of  advantage  to  those  whose  illness  is  due  to  arrant  foolish- 
ness and  wayward  obstinacy  ;  and,  although  the  spirit  in  which 
you  write  is  bitter,  and  the  language  in  which  you  couch  your 
sentiments,  to  say  the  least,  offensive. 

Trusting  your  daughter  will  have  sufficient  sense  to  adopt 
a  different  line  of  conduct  from  what  your  letter  would  insinuate 
she  is  disposed  to  do, 

I  remain,  Dr.  Madam, 

Yours,  etc.. 
To  Mrs.  Nagle.  R.  ARMSTRONG. 

p.S. — Seeing  it  is  impossible,  from  change  of  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  my  original  intentions  concerning  Miss 
Nagle  ;  it  would  be  more  wise  if  she  would  make  up  her  mind 
to  face  the  inevitable. 
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Having  carefully  folded  this  epistle,  he  sealed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  his  coachman  to  take  to  Fern 
Leigh  at  once  ;  with  express  directions  to  leave  it 
at  the  door,  to  make  no  enquiries,  and,  if  asked, 
to  say  that  no  answer  was  necessary. 

In  the  early  morning,  punctual  as  usual,  just  as 
the  clock  struck  eight,  he  arrived  at  Bogra  Vale. 
Fergus  was  up  and  ready  for  the  journey,  *'  feel- 
ing," as  he  observed,  *'more  strengthened  and 
refreshed  every  day."  He  and  Tom  were  chatting 
in  the  dining-room,  where  the  breakfast  was 
quite  ready,  and  at  which  they  expected  the 
doctor  to  join.  Nora  did  not  appear.  Tom 
made  excuse  for  her,  saying  *'  she  had  a  head- 
ache ; "  so,  without  much  delay,  the  travellers 
were  on  the  road  by  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
with  a  drive  before  them  of  about  fifty  miles, 
and  then  a  trip  by  water  of  about  twenty 
more. 

The  weather  was  calm ;  there  had  been  a  sharp 
frost  during  the  night.  The  roads  were  hard  and 
dry  and  favourable  for  the  journey.  The  doctor, 
before  leaving,  expressed  to  Tom  his  regret  to 
hear  that  Nora  was  not  well,  and  told  him  *'  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  the  next  day,  and  that 
he  would,  if  possible,  call  the  day  following." 
His  thoughts  were  now  entirely  engrossed  by 
Nora.  She  appeared  to  possess  his  affections 
twice  as  much  since  he  had  seen  her  with  Fergus. 
He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  for 
her  on  his  return.     As  for  poor  Aggie  Nagle,  she 
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had  not  ones  recurred  to  his  recollection  since  he 
had  indited  the  letter  the  evening  before. 

Nevertheless,  this  letter  arrived  safely,  in  due 
course,  at  Fern  Leigh.  Mrs.  Nagle  took  it  from 
the  hand  of  the  coachman,  and  eagerly  perused 
its  contents.  She  had  almost  despaired  of  a  reply, 
as  a  week  had  passed,  and,  consequently,  the  first 
emotion  of  surprise  was  an  agreeable  one.  She 
read  the  letter  twice.  The  postscript,  which,  as 
usual,  contained  the  kernel,  a  third  time.  Then, 
lest  so  heartless  and  cruel  a  composition  might, 
by  any  chance,  fall  into  her  daughter's  hands,  she 
treated  it  just  as  the  writer  had  treated  hers ;  with 
this  exception — that  when  it  was  torn  up  into 
small  fragments,  she  flung  it  into  the  fire,  instead 
of  the  waste-paper  basket,  muttering  to  herself 
as  she  did  so,  **  The  brute  !  the  brute  !  " 

As  for  Aggie,  each  day  she  grew  more  weak. 
Her  mother  plainly  saw  that  the  distressing 
symptoms  were  not  due  to  bodily  disease.  That 
the  grief  and  anguish  which  she  suffered  were 
weighing  upon  her  mind,  and  were  slowly,  but 
surely,  undermining  a  good  constitution,  and 
bringing  her  darling  to  a  premature  grave.  Her 
eyes  were  always  red  with  weeping,  her  spirits 
were  completely  broken.  Her  sobs  and  sighs, 
when,  in  the  late  hour  of  night,  she  thought  her 
mother  would  not  hear  her,  were  heartrending. 
*'  Oh,  mother,"  said  she,  the  day  after  the  doctor's 
cruel  note  had  arrived,  '*  I  feel  a  weight,  a  cold 
weight,  pressing  on  my  heart,  as  though  it  strove 
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to  break  it.  You  will  not  much  longer  be  wearied 
with  my  wretchedness,  nor  have  before  you  the 
source  of  your  disgrace.  I  hope  and  pray,  dear 
mother,  that  he  may  be  forgiven  for  the  injury  he 
has  done  me.  My  fault  was  trusting  him  ;  I  did 
not  think  he  could,  or  would,  do  wrong,  and 
heavy  and  sore  has  been  my  penalty. 

''Mother  dear,  though  I  have  been  so  bad,  I 
know  you  love  your  Aggie  still,  and  will,  for  her 
sake,  give  your  love  to  the  little  one  she  leaves 
behind.  You  will  bring  him  up  better,  far  better, 
than  I  could,  and  he  will  love  you  dearly,  and  be 
a  comfort  to  you  when  you  are  old,  and  will  not 
disgrace  you,  as  I  have  done. 

"Mother,  you  forgive  me,  don't  you?  You 
know,  it  was  not  willing  sin  or  wickedness  that 
caused  my  ruin.  All  was  due  to  my  deep  love  for 
him,  and  my  entire  belief  in  him — his  truth,  his 
honour,  and  his  every  word.'' 

And  then,  with  weakness  overcome,  she  sank 
back  on  her  pillow.  Her  poor  mother — who  loved 
her  only  child  with  that  unchanging  love,  the 
hereditary  inheritance  entailed  by  heavenly  will, 
whose  reversion  is  inalienable,  and  which  is  at 
once,  perhaps,  the  prerogative  and  monopoly  of 
mothers — was  so  depressed  with  grief,  and  smoth- 
ered by  her  suppressed  sobs,  that  she  was  unable, 
for  some  moments,  to  reply. 

At  length,  with  a  great  effort,  raising  her  head 
and  drying  her  tears,  she  leant  over  her  dear  girl. 
She  looked  as  pale  as  though  death  had  already 
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released  from  this  world's  troubles  the  pining 
victim  of  astounding  villany. 

Terror  and  anguish  seized  her.  She  thought 
her  loved  one  was  dead.  *'  My  child  !  my  child !  " 
she  cried.  **  Oh  !  speak  to  me.  Surely,  you  are 
not  gone.  You  have  not  left  your  loving  mother 
yet,  whose  life  is  bound  in  yours,  and  who  loves 
her  Aggie  as  much  as  ever  she  did  in  her  life, 
and  blames  her  not  with  smallest,  slightest  blame 
for  what  the  perjured  wickedness  of  a  false,  cruel 
man  alone  is  guilty.  Oh  !  speak  to  me ;  speak  to 
me  once  again,  or  grief  will  kill  me,  too  !  '' 

And  Aggie  turned  her  face,  and  the  fond 
mother  knew  she  was  not  dead,  and  pressed  her 
to  her  heart,  and  kissed  her  lovingly. 

All  that  day,  and  all  the  next,  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  sinking  girl's  condition.  She 
appeared  to  get  weaker  and  weaker.  More  than 
once,  her  anxious  mother  thought  that  she  was 
gone,  so  still  she  lay  ;  so  pale,  so  emaciated  she 
looked.  All  her  persuasion  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  to  swallow  a  few  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  strong  beef  tea,  which,  with  tenderest 
care,  she  had  prepared.  And  now,  as  the  late 
hours  of  night  came  on,  wearied  and  worn  out 
with  her  watching,  she  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  sofa 
in  the  room ;  with  despairing  mind,  thinking  it 
would  be  the  last  night  she  would  have  to  wait 
upon  her  daughter.  But,  scarcely  had  she 
dropped  to  sleep,  when  Aggie,  calling  with  loud 
voice,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  awaked  her. 
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"  Mother !  mother!  "  she  exclaimed,  **  have  you 
not  seen  him  ?  He  has  just  been  here,  and  knelt 
beside  my  bed,  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him,  oh ! 
so  imploringly ;  then  vowed  his  love,  just  as  he 
did  long  ago,  and  bid  me  hasten  to  get  well,  that 
we  might  get  your  blessing  and  be  married.  Oh ! 
I  feel  so  bright,  so  cheered,  so  well !  He  looked 
so  changed  from  what  he  lately  looked,  and  spoke 
so  kindly  and  so  fondly,  just  as  when  first  he  told 
me  that  he  loved  me." 

The  mother  thought  her  daughter  had  gone 
mad,  that  sheer  exhaustion  had  quite  turned  her 
brain,  yet  did  not  tell  her  so,  but,  with  quick 
instinct,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
replied — 

'*  Then,  darling,  do  as  he  has  told  you  ;  hasten 
to  get  well,  and  drink  this  cup  of  beef-tea.  It 
will  help  to  strengthen  you." 

And  Aggie  did  so,  and  soon  after,  to  her 
mother's  greatest  joy,  she  saw  her  sink  into  a 
calm,  deep  sleep. 

''Poor  hapless  soul!"  said  she.  "How  sad 
will  be  her  disappointment  when  she  wakes  up  in 
the  morning ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GERALD  GOES  TO  MARY's  VAULT  TO  TAKE  THE 
POISON. 

*'  I  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell ; 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

'*  Non  dovete  stringere  la  mano  col  Diavolo  prima  che  lo  incontrate. 

Italian  Proverb. 

Do  not  shake  hands  with  Satan  in  the  street, 
Until  Ms  sable  highness  there  you  meet, 
or 
Though  death,  in  form  most  hideous,  gird  thee  on  all  sides  round, 
Despair  not,  for  the  path  of  safety  may  e'en  yet  be  found. 

Gerald,  when  entering  the  vault,  his  left  hand 
being  incapable  of  movement,  held  in  his  right 
hand  the  lantern.  It  was  in  such  a  position  that 
its  light  fell  directly  on  Mary's  eyes.  Those 
large  eyes,  wide  open,  reflecting  the  rays,  seemed 
to  glare  terribly,  and,  from  his  position,  they 
appeared  to  fix  themselves  in  threatening  menace 
on  his  face. 

*'  Surely,  I  have  never  wronged  her  by  either 
thought  or  deed,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  **that 
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she  should  thus  regard  me  so  indignantly;  and 
with  such  repelling  look  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
combined." 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  for  a  moment,  that 
Mary  had  left  the  coffin  in  which  she  lay,  and 
had  wandered,  in  dense  darkness,  round  and 
round  that  cold  habitation  of  the  dead,  feeling, 
with  her  sensitive  fingers,  the  chilly  flags,  and 
the  alarming  outlines  of  the  coffin's  shape,  until 
she  had  been  driven  well  nigh  frantic  by  her  fears. 
On  the  contrary,  his  fixed  and  settled  opinion 
was  that  her  troubled  spirit  had  left  its  resting 
place,  had  visited  Mrs.  O'Brien  on  the  previous 
night,  and,  about  the  same  time,  her  old  servant, 
and  had  then  returned  to  the  vault  to  be  near  her 
body,  and  had  taken  its  phantom  residence  in  his 
chair.  *'  Something  must  prey  upon  her  mind," 
he  thought — *'  something  must  sorely  distress 
her;  something  must  trouble  her  so  grievously  as 
not  to  suffer  her  poor  ghost  to  rest.  It  is  a 
mission,  perhaps ;  some  heavy  penance  imposed 
on  her,  to  wander  in  the  dreary  nights  until  that 
mission  is  fulfilled,  and  that  penance  accom- 
plished." Then,  addressing  the  still  shade,  he 
raised  his  voice — 

*'  Oh,  ghost !  dear  ghost  of  her  I  dearly  loved 
when  living,  and  love  no  less  when  dead ;  impart 
to  me  thy  trouble.  I  have  come  here  to  die 
where  Mary  lies — to  die  by  poison,  as  she  died — 
for  nought  has  life  for  me  worth  living  for  when 
she  has  gone.     If  but  the  tenor  of  thy  distress 
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thou  wilt  to  me  disclose,  I  will  put  off  my  death 
until  I  all  thy  will  accomplish.  No  matter  what 
the  price,  the  cost,  the  toil,  yet  a  most  willing 
agent,  at  her  behest,  all  this  poor  wasting  frame 
can  do  will  all  most  willingly  be  done,  if  my 
unceasing  effort  can  but  bear  to  her  satisfaction. 
Speak  to  me !  Speak  to  me !  I  can  bear  the 
accents  of  her  ghost,  though  supernatural  fear 
surrounds  me,  and  awe,  which  nothing  human 
could  excite,  makes  me  to  tremble  at  thy 
presence." 

"Hist!  echoing  winds;  her  lips  appeared  to 
me  to  move  as  though  she  softly  spoke.  Oh  ! 
speak  again.  Speak  louder,  louder  still !  I 
cannot  hear  thy  words.  Shall  I  approach  more 
near,  yea,  into  thy  very  arms,  if  so  thou  biddest 
me,  that  I  may  catch  each  whispered  utterance  ?" 
Then,  with  the  words,  he  drew  one  full  step 
nearer;  but  so  vengeful  was  the  stare,  and  so 
darkly  menacing,  as  though  in  disapprobation, 
that  he  withdrew  again.  The  shaking  of  the 
lamp  caused  by  his  movement,  and  by  the  trem- 
bling  of  his  excited  hand,  formed  shades  of  black 
and  light,  in  frequent  and  alternate  streaks,  over- 
spreading all  her  face,  and  made  her  visage  look 
most  terrible. 

*'Art  thou  unhappy?  Tell  me !  Is  there  no 
penance  I  can  do  on  thy  behalf — no  way  I  can 
afflict  my  soul  or  body  to  give  thee  respite  and 
forgiveness  ?  Tell  me  !  Oh  !  tell  me  soon,  for 
even  now  I  feel  my  brain  is  whirling  round,  and 
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presently  I  fear  I  shall  be  mad — yes,  mad !  so 
mad  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  fulfil  thy  order. 
Tell  me,  dear  ghost !  or  it  may  hap  I  shall  begin 
to  think  thou'rt  not  her  ghost,  but  some  vile 
spirit  which,  with  audacity  extreme,  has  dared  to 
simulate  her  precious  form,  and  come  in  here  to 
persecute  her ;  and  then,  as  heaven's  above  me, 
we  shall  try  conclusions,  and  all  a  mortal's  power 
can  do  will  be  employed  to  strangle  thee  ! 

** 'Tis  even  so — I  know  it  now.  Come  on! 
Come  on  !  "  he  shouted  with  stentorian  voice, 
and,  with  a  headlong  rush,  he  made  for  Mary's 
throat. 

The  lamp  fell  from  his  hand — the  sudden  jerk 
extinguished  it.  The  little  footstool,  which  was 
placed  before  the  seat  to  keep  his  feet,  while 
watching,  from  the  cold  flags,  now  tripped  him 
up,  and  he  fell,  beside  the  chair,  heavily  on  the 
ground. 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  accompanied  by 
Doctor  Armstrong — who  with  Fergus  had  arrived 
about  twenty  minutes  before — and  Ted,  the  servant- 
man,  all  bearing  lanterns,  passed  down  the  stone- 
stepped  stairs,  and  soon  were  in  a  few  yards  of 
the  vault.  They  had  all  distinctly  heard  the  last 
words  that  Gerald  had  spoken.  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
whose  courage,  like  that  of  her  son,  was  indomit- 
able, rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  doctor  followed 
close  behind,  but  Ted,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  in  the  chair,  was  rapidly  retiring. 

*'  Gerald,"  said  she,  raising  his  head  from  the 
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ground,  "'  has  your  keen  mental  anguish  driven 
you  mad  ?  Be  cahn !  be  cool !  What  has 
so  affrighted  you,  and  caused  you  to  rush 
wildly  on,  as  though  you  were  contemplating 
murder  ?  " 

'* Where  is  the  ghost?"  said  he.  Then, 
answering  his  own  question,  exclaimed,  "  there  ! 
there  !  see  it  on  the  chair  !  " 

Mrs.  O'Brien  rose  and  placed  her  hand  on 
Mary's  cold  brow,  and  saw  her  sparkling  eyes 
which  glittered  from  the  reflected  light. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  "  she  cried,  *'  it  is  Mary  who 
has  left  her  coffin  and,  no  doubt,  wandered  to  this 
chair  in  darkness.  Ah  !  well  the  poor  soul  might 
cry  to  me  last  night  for  help,  locked  up  in  this 
dungeon  with  the  dead.  Look  at  her !  look  at 
her,  doctor !  Is  there  any  sign  of  life  still  linger- 
ing ?  Seek,  oh !  seek,  and  try  to  catch  from  her 
lips  the  smallest  breath." 

Dr.  Armstrong  hastened  to  the  chair.  He  put 
his  hand  upon  the  wrist  but  could  find  no  pulse. 
He  placed  his  head  close  to  her  side  but  no  heart- 
beat could  he  hear.  He  felt  the  arms,  but  there 
the  fixed  rigidity  of  death  was  marked,  and  then 
he  shook  his  head,  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
gently  whispered,  **  all  is  past."  But,  as  he 
turned  again,  the  bright  reflection  of  the  light 
which  issued  from  her  eyes  attracted  his  attention. 
Then,  taking  a  taper,  he  held  it  closely  to  her 
face,  and  looked  most  accurately.  The  eyes  were 
clear  and   full   of  lustre — no  film  of  death  was 

Ha 
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there.  Then  he  exclaimed  aloud,  as  smiles  of 
joy  lit  up  his  face,  '^  she  is  not  dead — this  is  not 
death's  characteristic— I  am  sure  I'll  bring  her 
round  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

Then  Gerald  jumped  up  to  his  feet  like  one 
revived  and  cried,  "  oh !  doctor,  not  here,  not 
here — 'twould  frighten  her  to  death  to  find  her- 
self again  in  this  sad  vault — let  us  convey  her 
to  the  house — to  the  drawing-room — to  her  own 
bedroom — anywhere  from  here." 

Ted,  by  this  time,  had  regained  his  courage 
and  come  back.  Then  he,  and  the  doctor,  and 
Gerald,  with  his  one  powerful  hand,  all  raised  her 
from  the  chair.  Mrs.  O'Brien  held  the  light,  as 
with  united  strength  they  carried  her — through 
the  dark  passage — up  the  stone-stepped  stairs — 
along  the  gravel  walk — through  the  hall  door — 
then,  wending  up  the  spacious  stair-case  from  the 
hall,  they  gently  deposited  her  in  her  own  bed- 
room, and  on  her  own  bed. 

And  faithful  Mary,  quick  as  lightning,  had  the 
fire  lit  and  blazing,  and,  with  Mrs.  O'Brien's 
help,  divested  her  of  her  snow-white  clothes,  and 
laid  her  between  the  blankets,  with  bed- warmers 
to  her  feet  and  hands.  Then  the  doctor,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  lobby,  was  called  in.  Taking 
from  his  pocket  a  small  case,  he  opened  it,  and 
loaded  a  syringe  which  it  contained  with  prepared 
liquid  from  a  little  bottle,  and  quickly,  under  the 
skin  of  the  arm,  injected  its  contents. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  no  effect. 
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then,  gradually,  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  began  to 
overspread  her  face. 

"  The  pulse  is  coming  back,"  said  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, whose  finger  remained  unmoved  from  her 
wrist.  *'  Now,  let  not  more  than  one  remain 
in  the  room." 

Then,    without    delay,    all    left    except    Mrs. 

0  Brien.  As  she  watched,  she  saw  her  close  her 
eyes.  Forthwith  she  began  to  breathe;  and  soon 
to  breathe  more  heavily,  as  though  she  slept. 
Then  she  turned  upon  her  side,  and  then  started 
up,  and  looking  at  Mrs.  O'Brien,  exclaimed : 
''  0 !  auntie,  I  have  had  such  a  hideous  dream, 
come  here,  come  here  and  kiss  me,  for  I  feel  that 

1  must  cry ;  "  and  then  she  cried  and  sobbed 
in  Mrs.  O'Brien's  arms  hysterically. 

** Nothing  to  be  uneasy  about;"  said  the  doctor, 
'*  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  best  thing  she  could  do,  it 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  her  recovery 
complete." 

Quickly  was  the  news  conveyed  to  Gerald.  He 
was  in  ecstacies  of  gratification  and  delight.  So 
excessive  was  his  joy,  that  he  completely  broke 
down,  and  shed  big  showers  of  tears.  *'  What," 
as  he  observed,  **he  had  never  done  before,  not 
even  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school." 

When  Mary  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
had  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  Mrs.  O'Brien 
called  the  doctor's  attention  to  her  sister.  **  She 
eats  well,  never  makes  a  remark  on  any  topic,  and 
never   sleeps.     I  don't  think   she  has  had  one 
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minute's  rest  the  last  three  days,  and,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  she  is  evidently  dying  of 
exhaustion." 

*'  Does  she  take  any  interest  in  any  person  or 
thing  ?  "  enquired  the  doctor. 

'*  Not  the  slightest ;  from  the  moment  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  daughter  was 
dead,  she  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  stage  of 
childhood.  Intellect  completely  gone,  and  sleep 
entirely  departed,  except  one  heavy  sleep  that 
followed  immediately  after  the  dreadful  impres- 
sion, and  which  lasted  not  much  longer  than  a 
single  hour." 

''  I  understand,"  said  he,  *'  be  so  good  as  to  let 
me  see  her  now." 

He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  her  room, 
although  it  was  now  approaching  one  in  the 
morning,  and  although  he  both  felt  and  looked 
tired  and  fatigued  from  his  long  day's  journey. 

His  examination  was,  as  usual,  an  accurate  one. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  heart  first,  and 
then  closely  examined  the  eyes,  and  the  effect  of 
light  upon  the  pupils.  Having  sent  for  a  little 
bag,  which  he  happened  to  bring  with  him,  as  he 
discovered  it  in  his  carriage  when  at  Bantry, 
and  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  leave  it  there,  he 
quickly  prepared  a  mixture.  "Now,"  said  he, 
"give  her  this  to  drink."  Then,  preparing 
another  of  the  same  description,  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  it  also  should  be  administered,  if  she 
was   not   asleep  in  half  an   hour.      Then   Mrs. 
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O'Brien  shewed  him  his  bedroom,  and  without 
delay  he  retired,  to  look  for  his  longed-for  rest. 

Fergus  and  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  castle  just 
after  Gerald  had  betaken  himself  to  the  vault. 
The  meeting  of  the  mother  and  son  was  most 
affectionate  and  affecting.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  maternal  love,  then  gently  said : 
'*  My  boy,  my  boy,  I  never  ceased  to  pray,  and 
never  lost  confidence  for  a  moment,  that  the  Lord 
would  bring  you  back." 

The  doctor  turned  away  his  head.  The  inter- 
view brought  to  his  mind  his  own  dear  mother, 
and  he  felt  an  ardent  longing  to  see  her  loving 
face  again. 

Mrs.  O'Brien,  judging  from  the  emaciated  looks 
of  her  son  that  he  had  endured  a  severe  illness, 
and  was  still  only  on  the  road  to  recovery,  would 
not  allow  him  to  hear  any  of  the  distressing 
news  that  was  in  store  for  him.  Having  given 
him  and  his  friend  the  refreshment  they  needed, 
with  a  mother's  authority,  the  doctor  ably 
seconding  her,  she  sent  him  off  to  bed.  So, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Gerald  and  his  broken  arm, 
or  of  Mary,  or  of  poor  Mrs.  0' Sullivan. 

When  parting  from  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  retire  to  his  bedroom,  the  doctor  told 
her  that  he  was  not  without  good  hopes  for  her 
sister.  "If  we  can  only  secure  a  good  sound 
sleep,"  said  he,  *' I  feel  convinced  she  will  awake 
with  faculties  restored;  but  you  must  give  most 
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particular  directions  that  her  sleep  must  not  be 
disturbed,  until  recruited  nature,  being  satisfied, 
rouses  to  animation  of  itself. 

Next  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table,  there  was 
a  happy  party.  Mrs.  O'Brien  presided.  The 
doctor  was  on  her  right  hand,  Gerald  on  her  left, 
Fergus  at  the  foot.  At  the  same  side  with  Gerald, 
and  not  far  from  him  too,  sat  Mary,  looking  as 
beautiful  and  bright  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  no  scene  of  sorrow  had  intervened  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  her  brow. 

Just  before  they  had  taken  their  seats,  Mary 
paid  a  visit  to  her  darling  mother's  room.  The 
faithful  servant,  who  had  been  in  attendance  all 
night  long,  informed  her,  in  whispering  accents, 
"  that  about  ten  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the 
second  dose,  she  had  closed  her  wearied  eyes,  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and.  had  never  so  much 
as  stirred  since."  Mary,  full  of  love,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  her  dear  mother's  serious  illness,  nor 
its  cause,  and,  having  heard  only  that  morning 
that  she  had  not  been  very  well,  came  close  beside 
her  bed,  and  stooping  gently  over  her,  fixed  one 
unbroken  look  of  tenderest  affection  on  her 
much-loved  face.  As  she  did  so,  the  sleeper 
quietly  opened  her  eyes,  and,  seeing  Mary  smiling 
on  her,  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  clasped 
her  to  her  heart,  exclaiming,  *'my  darling!  my 
darling  !  " 

Long  and  affectionate  was  the  embrace.  They 
both  seemed  to  know  that  days  had  elapsed  since 
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last  they  met,  and  that  troubles,  heavy  troubles 
had  intervened,  although  now  neither  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  terrible  particulars.  At  last, 
when  the  sonorous  gong  for  breakfast  sounded 
its  gradually  augmenting  peal,  Mary  joined  the 
party,  bringing  with  her  the  joyful  intelligence, 
**  that  her  mother  was  awake  and  well,  and  would 
presently  get  up." 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  rejoicings  that  day  at 
Dunboy  Castle.  Smiles  were  on  every  face,  and 
congratulations  on  every  lip.  All  looked  on  the 
doctor  as  a  benefactor  divinely  sent,  whose 
arrival,  at  that  special  and  important  moment, 
had  brought  a  shower  of  refreshing  happiness  and 
blessing,  upon  hearts  that  had  been  parched  with 
the  drought  of  bitter  trial  and  disfiguring  grief. 
Every  voice  was  loud  in  his  praise.  Fergus 
declared  **how  his  kind  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainers, the  Harringtons,  in  their  own  unostenta- 
tious way,  had  given  him  to  understand,  that  but 
for  the  doctor's  skill  and  attention  he  would  have 
had  but  little  chance  of  recovery."  Gerald 
rejoined,  *'  that,  but  for  his  timely  aid,  his  heart 
would  now  be  bleeding  and  his  life  a  misery." 
Mrs.  O'Brien  said,  *'  her  debt  of  gratitude  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  for,  whether  she  looked  to 
her  sister,  or  her  son,  or  her  much-loved  niece,  or 
her  nephew  Gerald,  on  every  side  she  beheld 
living  witnesses,  who  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  words,  and  testified  in  language  far  more 
powerful  and  effective  than   speech  could   utter, 
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that  their  debt  to  Dr.  Armstiong  was  more  than 
gold  could  pay/' 

The  doctor,  rising  to  his  feet,  seemed  much 
affected,  but,  after  a  momentary  pause,  recovering 
his  self-possession  said:  '*The  man  who  would 
not  do  a  kindness  to  another,  when  events 
present  the  opportunity,  most  certainly  is  not  fit 
to  live.  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve  the  commenda- 
tions which  your  generous  kindness  has  showered 
on  me.  I  have  only  tried  to  carry  out  the  early 
trainings  of  a  much- loved  mother.  She  educated 
me  carefully  in  the  teachings  of  Christianity ;  and 
inculcated  as  its  leading  lesson,  not  the  self- 
applauding  pride  of  Pharisaical  righteousness, 
but,  a  spirit  of  humility.  A  humility  which  derives 
its  perennial  spring  of  rejoicing  from  its  earnest 
struggles  to  overcome  the  innate  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  and  degrading  that  selfishness  from 
its  ascendancy,  to  enshrine  on  its  dismantled 
pedestal,  an  unaffected  longing  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  all  around.  I  went  forth  to  the 
world  with  this  fond  teaching  riveted  on  my  soul, 
but,  after  two  long  years  of  anxious  doubt  and 
wavering  consistency,  I  bade  a  long  adieu  to 
boyhood's  faith,  and,  under  reason's  guidance, 
linked  my  future  with  infidelity.  Whenever, 
now,  my  life  has  ruts  and  roughness  in  its  path, 
and  fortune  seems  to  frown  upon  my  plans,  I 
feel,  in  the  armour  of  my  new  belief,  so  safely 
steeled,  that  strong  defiance  is  the  tower  of 
strength,  from  which  my  spirit  looks  disdainfully. 
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But,  when  some  guiding  influence  scatters  round 
prosperity,  and  I  am  made  the  humble  means  of 
bringing  happiness  to  others,  then,  the  old 
associations  rise  within  me  with  such  giant 
power,  that  I  long  to  tread  again  the  happy  ways 
that  boyhood  trod,  to  live  the  life  enjoined  by 
Christianity,  and  follow  with  the  love  that  brings 
obedience  all  the  still  well-remembered  lessons 
that  my  mother  taught.  Then,  to  my  wrestling 
resolution,  rise  the  forms  of  powerful  associations. 
Then  the  iron  bonds  of  habit.  Then  the  restric- 
tions which  my  old  belief  entailed.  Then  the 
surrender  of  some  cherished  idol.  Till,  at  last, 
tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  obstructions,  I 
fall  back  a  powerless,  defenceless,  vanquished 
captive. 

*'I  wonder,  even  now,  that  I  this  long  con- 
fession have  unbosomed;  but  the  joy  that  rises 
in  my  heart,  at  witnessing  your  joy,  and  your 
generosity  in  connecting  me  with  it,  have  brought 
back  the  whilom  fond  longings  of  my  youth,  and 
words  have  flowed  from  the  abundant  feelings  of 
the  heart." 

Overcome  with  emotion — the  depth  of  which 
they  alone  can  fathom  to  whose  lot  has  fallen 
similar  experiences — the  doctor  resumed  his 
seat. 

But  there  was  one  there  into  whose  inmost 
soul  his  every  sentence  entered.  One  who  would 
have  been  constrained  to  speak  at  once,  but  that  a 
silent  resolution  decided  her,  to  hold  most  serious 
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converse  with  him,  all  alone,  before  he  left 
Dunboy.  It  was  Mary — the  pure,  the  noble- 
minded  Mary;  Mary,  who  all  her  life  had 
cherished  the  principle  of  unselfishness;  who 
reahzed  her  joy  in  giving  joy  to  others ;  who  felt 
her  happiness  in  giving  her  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  her  word  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and 
distressed;  more,  far  more,  than  in  all  the  tin- 
selled pageantry  of  conventional  society's  gay  life, 
and  in  all  the  unsatisfying  amusements  of  the 
world,  which  soon  become  insipid  to  the  taste 
and  ''  perish  in  the  using/' 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  doctor  intimated 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Kanturk,  without 
further  delay.  He  gave  as  his  excuse  his  many 
engagements,  and  the  multiplied  calls  upon  his 
time.  All  persuasion  to  the  contrary  was  unavail- 
ing; so  Mary  asked  him  if  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk  with  him  on  the  gravelled 
ground  before  the  castle.  "  The  morning  is  so 
beautifully  mild,"  said  she,  "  and  I  have  some 
enquiries,  most  particular,  concerning  which  I 
am  most  anxious  to  derive  information  from  you." 

"Who  could  refuse  such  a  request,  so  gracefully 
pleaded,  by  such  a  pretty  girl  ?  The  doctor 
thought  her  exquisitely  pretty,  and  he  was  not 
singular  in  this  estimation.  Everyone  who  saw 
her  thought  so,  too.  She  led  the  way,  he 
followed ;  and,  as  she  gave  Gerald  to  understand 
that  she  desired  his  presence  too,  in  a  few 
moments  all  were  before  the  door. 
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"As  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  us,"  said 
Mary,  "  and  as  we  have  no  attraction  for  you 
here,  I  shall  detain  you  as  short  as  possible." 

^'Excuse  roe,"  said  the  doctor,  ''for  many 
reasons  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  remain,  and 
I  desire  no  greater  attractions  than  the  society  at 
Dunboy  affords.  My  expeditious  haste,  however, 
is  not  the  offspring  of  my  likes  or  dislikes.  It  is 
the  imperious  demand  of  duty ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  form  a  judgment,  from  a  very  brief  but  most 
delightful  acquaintance,  you  would  be  the  last  to 
urge  anyone  to  place  pleasure,  however  sweet, 
before  duty,  however  laborious  and  disagreeable." 

''  I  am  glad  you  have  formed  that  opinion  of 
me,"  said  Mary,  "and  I  should  violate  the 
dictates  of  candour  and  truth  did  I  not  confess  the 
justice  of  your  conclusion.  Then,  not  to  detain 
you,  in  the  first  place,  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  this  naughty  boy's  arm  ?  Only  think, 
he  has  broken  it,  and  will  not  tell  me  how  it 
occurred." 

"Most  certainly,"  said  the  doctor.  Then, 
quickly  examining  it,  he  observed,  "  simple 
fracture  in  upper  third,  probably  caused  by  a  very 
severe  blow  with  a  blunt  instrument.  Beautifully 
bandaged;  splints  most  judiciously  applied.  Arm 
in  very  best  position,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  upper  extremity  with  correct  support.  The 
fracture,  too,  admirably  reduced.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  does  much  credit  to  your  local  surgeon, 
and  that  no  one  could  do  it  better." 
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''li  Mrs.  O^Brien  heard  that,"  said  Gerald, 
*'  would  not  she  feel  flattered  ?  " 

''You  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  all  done  by 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  without  a  surgeon's  directions,  and 
a  surgeon's  aid  ?  " 

*'Yes,  indeed,  it  was,"  said  Gerald.  ''I  was 
in  fearful  agony  before  she  arranged  it  for  me, 
but  ever  since  it  has  been  painless." 

'*You  astonish  me,"  said  the  doctor.  "She 
could  not  do  it  better  if  she  had  attended  hospital 
practice  for  four  years." 

*'  Now,  I  do  not  require  your  estimable  presence 
any  longer,"  said  Mary,  addressing  herself  to 
Gerald,  **you  may  go  indoors  out  of  the  air,  while 
the  doctor  and  I  have  a  little  confidential  con- 
versation." 

Gerald  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  immediately 
left  them  to  themselves.  For  a  moment  the 
doctor  did  not  know  what  to  think.  ''I  am  not 
so  vain  as  to  imagine  I  have  made  an  impres- 
sion," said  he  to  himself;  ''and,  if  I  had,  I  have 
discrimination  enough  to  know  she  would  be  the 
last  to  divulge  it  to  a  stranger."  But  his  mind 
was  soon  set  at  rest. 

•'I  listened,"  said  Mary,  "with  the  most  pro- 
found attention  to  the  most  touching  remarks 
which  you  made  at  the  breakfast-table.  I  felt 
every  word  came  from  your  heart.  They  were  all 
sincerity,  and  the  outpourings  of  deep  distress. 
Words  from  the  heart  go  to  the  heart,  and  yours 
were  no  exception.     They  went  to  mine,  so  that 
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I  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  from  falling,  to 
testify  the  emotions  that  agitated  my  breast.  I 
have,  therefore,  asked  this  interview  with  you,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  your  words  went  to  my  heart, 
even  so,  that  the  words  I  may  he  enabled  to  speak 
may  go  to  yours." 

And  then  Mary  described  the  unbroken  happi- 
ness of  mind  which  she  enjoyed,  actuated  as  she 
was,  by  the  very  same  feelings,  which  once — as 
he  so  pathetically  described — under  his  mother's 
teaching,  influenced  his  boyhood  years.  Then,  she 
contrasted  his  present  unhappy,  restless,  hopeless 
state,  when  a  renegade  from  his  mother's  faith, 
and  a  rebel  against  the  God  whom  he  once  loved, 
with  the  quiet  peace,  and  trustful  security  he 
once  possessed.  Then,  referring  to  the  associations^ 
the  ties,  the  constraints,  the  fetters,  and  the 
bonds  of  sinful  slavery,  asked  him,  with  all  that 
eloquence  which  attends  the  simplicity  of  sin- 
cerity, and  with  the  earnestness  which  is  the 
inseparable  attendant  of  belief,  to  make  his 
decision,  there  and  then,  and  return,  like  the 
prodigal,  to  the  Father,  who  would  run  to  meet 
him  while  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  to  the  happi- 
ness he  had  bartered  for  wretched  discontent. 

While  they  spoke  on  the  engrossing  topic, 
listlessly  they  moved  away  from  the  Castle, 
and  strayed  along  the  path  leading  by  the 
water's  side.  As  they  lingered  long,  Gerald,  in 
whose  breast  the  green-eyed  monster  jealousy 
began  to  acquire  a  footing,  left  the  Castle,  and 
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followed  in  the  direction  he  saw  them  take.  But, 
as  he  hurried  along  the  winding,  shaded  path,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice.  Then,  looking 
through  an  evergreen,  whose  boughs  the  wintry 
blasts  had  somewhat  divested  of  their  Teaves,  he 
obtained  a  view,  both  of  her  and  of  the  doctor. 
To  his  infinite  amazement,  both  were  on  bended 
knees  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the  voice  he  heard 
before  fell  now  upon  his  ear  in  clear  distinctness, 
even  the  strong  cry  of  prayer,  as  in  an  agony  of 
earnestness,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
she  pleaded  with  high  heaven  to  bring  the  wan- 
derer back. 

Deeply  mortified  with  himself,  for  harbouring 
one  unworthy  thought,  he  hastened  to  the  Castle, 
rejoicing  that  his  presence  had  not  been  perceived; 
and,  having  taken  up  his  position  at  the  window, 
patiently  awaited  their  return. 

Full  half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  still  they  were 
away ;  and  yet  another  ten  minutes,  as  he  fre- 
quently observed  his  watch.  At  last,  he  saw  them 
coming,  arm  in  arm.  No  tears  in  either  eyes. 
No  saddening  cloud  on  either  brow ;  but  rays  of 
genuine  happiness  issuing  from  every  look. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  infidelity  was  aban- 
doned. And  Eobert  Armstrong — repeating  Mary's 
quotations  about  ''the  middle  wall  of  partition 
broken  down,"  and  '*  Keturn  ye  backsliding 
children,  for  I  am  married  unto  you,  saith  the 
Lord,"  and  "  Thy  sins  and  iniquities  I  will 
remember  no  more" — wore  a  look  of  gladness. 
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very  different  from  the  expression  that  pervaded 
his  countenance,  as  he  told  the  sorry  history  of 
his  experience,  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  the 
morning. 

Close  to  the  Castle  was  a  green-house,  or 
conservatory.  Through  this  they  passed,  for  it 
opened  by  a  glass  door  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  beautiful,  both  in  its  architectural 
arrangement,  and  in  the  selection  and  grouping 
of  the  exquisite  plants  it  contained.  Its  walls  and 
roof  were  of  glass,  fixed  in  slight  oaken  frames, 
which  united  great  strength  with  extreme  light- 
ness. A  delicate  trellis,  which  formed  a  succes- 
sion of  diamond-shaped  apertures,  latticed  the 
entire  interior  of  the  structure.  Parasitical  plants, 
of  rare  beauty  and  untold  variety,  interlaced 
between  these  openings,  intertwining  their  tendril 
spirals  around  the  well  adapted  supports.  In  one 
part,  gracefully  festooning  with  their  wreaths  of 
lovely  flowers ;  in  another,  inextricably  tangled  in 
the  luxuriant  verdure  of  their  shoots  and  foliage ; 
while,  every  here  and  there,  the  beautiful  and 
elegant  outline  of  the  passion  flower,  with  sepals 
of  the  calyx  well  curvated,  displayed  its  blossom 
as  distinctly  and  prominently  as  though  some 
fairy  hand  had  held  it  forth  to  catch  the  wander- 
ing eye,  and  rivet  the  absorbed  attention  on  the 
rich  petals  of  its  brindled  corolla. 

In  the  middle  were  palm  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth,  whose  bright  green  leaves  bore  testimony 
to   their  acclimated  health ;  orange  trees,  with 
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rich  display  of  golden  coloured  fruit;  exuberant 
camelias,  with  scarlet,  white,  and  variegated 
blossoms ;  bananas,  date  trees,  magnolias,  and 
other  exotics  which  still  maintained  their  mag- 
nificent verdure  and  vigorous  tropical  vegetation  ; 
while  a  tree,  a  giant  tree  of  Heliotrope,  mingled 
its  sweet  fragrance  with  the  perfumed  breathings 
of  a  thousand  odorous  plants. 

This  central  group  was  surrounded  by  walks, 
sufficiently  wide  for  two  to  saunter  along  abreast, 
whereon  the  snow-white  Italian  marble,  inlaid  with 
the  pink  shaded  produce  of  the  rich  Kilkenny 
quarries,  formed  tesselated  figures,  varied  with 
mosaic  patterns,  recalling  the  Scripture  incidents 
of  Eden  ;  while,  at  the  outer  sides,  adjoining  each 
glass  wall,  were  tiers  of  gravelled  frames,  whereon, 
in  pots  of  varied  size  and  form,  grew  ferns  of 
every  kind,  pelargoniums  and  geraniums,  hya- 
cinths and  tulips;  heather,  with  lovely  bells  of 
diverse  size  and  hue  ;  cyclamens,  and  monthly 
roses;  and,  gracefully  interspersed  among  the 
variety,  cacti,  with  gemmation  most  extraordinary, 
pushed  their  bright  scarlet  flowers  through  each 
most  unlikely  thalamus,  sometimes  selecting  as 
their  torus  the  centre  of  a  verdant  leaf. 

As  they  passed  amid  these  charming  flowers, 
Mary  said.  "  How  frequently  does  the  varied 
scenery  of  nature  point  the  thoughts  upward, 
even  to  Nature's  God.  When  the  dark  storm 
cloud  overspreads,  it  suggests  the  look  of  dis- 
approval   on    the    crimes    of    sin.      When    the 
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unmantled  sun  displays  his  glorious  rays,  the 
smiling  of  paternal  love  is  feelingly  suggested. 
When  the  yellow  wheat  raises  its  prolific  head,  it 
tells  of  Almighty  bounty;  and,  when  the  bright 
blossoms  attract  the  eye,  and  the  sweet  fragrance 
enwraps  the  senses  in  delight,  they  tell  of  Him 
who  not  only  gives  necessaries  to  support  the 
existence  of  his  children,  but,  in  His  loving  care, 
provides  happiness  and  pleasure  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

**  I  have  often  reflected  that  heavenly  wisdom 
withholds  nothing  except  what  is  calculated  to 
bring  sorrow,  sickness,  or  injury,  and  that,  there- 
fore our  whole  duty  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  two  short  sentences,  one  negative  declaring 
what  we  should  not  do,  and,  one  affirmative  tell- 
ing us  what  we  should  do. 

*'The  negative,  *  Do  not  anything  that  will 
harm  yourself  or  any  other  creature,'  from  which 
we  must  conclude  that  great  is  our  liberty;  and, 

*'  The  affirmative,  '  Do  all  or  anything  that  will 
bring  happiness  to  yourself  and  to  those  within 
your  influence,'  which  certainly  implies  that 
great  may  be  our  usefulness." 

*'The  more  I  meditate,"  replied  the  doctor, 
**the  more  am  I  convinced  that  nearly  all  our 
cares  and  troubles  are  the  result  of  our  own  acts, 
and  this  expresses  nearly  the  same  sentiment  as 
what  you  have  just  enunciated." 

**Then  we  are  agreed.  One  thought,  only 
one  more,  before  we  join  those  who  are  expecting 

I2 
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US.     It  has  struck  me  so  forcibly  the  last  ten 
minutes.     It  is  this  : — 

''Though  I  am  taught  that  angels  are  'mini- 
stering spirits,'  and  that  they  take  great  interest 
in  mankind,  yet  I  do  not  find  that  they  often  find 
delight  in  their  experience.  I  am  not  told  that 
they  rejoice  when  acts  of  kindness  are  performed ; 
no,  nor  when  believers  meet  and  sing  together 
songs  of  praise,  or  when  they  bow  the  knee  in 
prayer;  no,  nor  when  the  everlasting  gates  are 
opened  to  admit  the  ransomed  sinner;  no,  nor 
when  the  mansion  is  presented  to  the  heir  for 
whom  it  was  prepared ;  no,  nor  when  the  crown, 
the  unfading  crown,  is  placed  on  the  victor's 
brow;  and  yet,  I  am  told,  they  do  rejoice.  Do 
you  remember  when  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  happy  smile. 
"  See  that  old  wretch  yonder,  by  whose  side  you 
have  been  kneeling  on  the  ground,  among  the 
evergreens.  Oh !  he  is  vile,  and  contemptible, 
and  base ;  the  burden  of  his  sins  is  grievous.  He 
is  tied  and  bound  by  their  weight.  He  has 
transgressed  against  light,  and  knowledge,  and 
conscience.  His  course  has  been  one  unbroken 
career  of  crime,  and  before  him  lies  the  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever ;  but,  at  last,  his  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  his  enormity;  at  last  he  has 
seen  the  folly  of  his  course ;  at  last  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  waywardness  has  become  manifest  to 
his  view.  Oh!  a  mighty  sorrow  for  the  past 
overspreads  him,  and  the  tear  of  genuine  regret 
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has  sprung  into  his  eye.  But,  e'er  that  starting 
drop  has  reached  his  cheek,  the  news  has  been 
borne  on  hghtning's  wings  to  heaven,  and  *'  There 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

"  I  thank  God,"  said  Mary,  ''  for  that  heavenly 
joy  to-day." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE    DOCTOR   TRIES    TO    UNDO    HIS    WICKEDNESS. 

Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing ;  I'll  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  doctor  left  Dunboy  Castle  about  eleven  in 
the  morning.  As  he  was  departing,  Mrs.  O'Brien 
in  most  flattering  language,  and  with  intimations 
of  the  warmest  friendship,  presented  him  with  a 
small  purse,  of  beautiful  appearance,  in  which  was 
enclosed  one  hundred  pounds.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  how  much  it  contained,  but  since  it 
was  given  as  a  souvenir  he  accepted  it,  adding,  *'  I 
shall  never  forget  my  short  but  most  happy  visit 
to  your  hospitable  home." 

He  had  a  long  interview  with  Fergus.  It  was 
held  in  a  separate  room,  and  was  most  private 
and  confidential  in  its  nature. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  ''  from  the  close  intimacy 
of  your  conversation  with  Nora  yesterday,  and 
the  undisguised  familiarity  which  I  observed — 
when,  coming  down  the  walk  unexpectedly,  you 
must  have  considered  me  an  intruder — that  you 
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were  both  beginning  to  entertain  feelings  more 
than  friendly  to  each  other." 

**I  assure  you,  we  had  never  spoken  a  single 
word  that  could  be  called  love-making,  at  the 
time  of  your  arrival.  Our  conversation,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  a  general  character ;  but  I  freely 
confess  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  anything  she 
said ;  which  amounts  to  a  proof  of  the  tenor  of 
my  feelings  concerning  her." 

'*  Then,  Fergus,  let  me  tell  you,  you  never  set 
your  heart  on  a  purer  minded,  or  more  worthy 
girl.  I  never  met,  in  all  my  experience,  anyone 
I  admired  so  much ;  but,  that  is  all  over  now.  I 
have  known  her  and  her  brother  since  they  were 
children,  and  can  only  add  as  my  testimony  and 
most  candid  opinion,  the  more  you  know  them 
the  more  highly  you  will  esteem  them." 

**  I  am  so  pleased  to  hear  you  favour  our 
intimacy,  and  encourage  me  to  pursue  it.  It 
seems  to  be  your  mission  to  bring  health  and 
happiness  to  us  all.  Indeed  the  words  you  have 
just  spoken  are  especially  pleasing  to  me.  Bound 
by  esteem  for  you,  and  gratitude  for  the  highest 
services,  nothing  would  pain  me  more,  than  that 
anything  I  should  do,  would  for  a  moment  dis- 
please or  annoy  you,  or  cause  you  the  slightest 
unhappiness  or  uneasiness." 

"  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,"  said  the  doctor 
warmly,  "  honour  and  truth  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  your  nature.  You  could  not  act  in  opposition 
to  either.     But  let  the  subject  pass.     I  hope  to 
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see  Nora  to-morrow.  Can  I  deliver  any  message 
to  her  from  you  ?  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  she  will  be  most  anxious  to  hear,  not  only 
how  you  have  borne  your  journey,  but  also  if 
there  has  been  any  little  special  message  sent 
to  her  ?  " 

**  Yes,  doctor;  you  can  say,  that  the  sooner 
her  brother  and  herself  can  make  it  convenient  to 
pay  us  a  visit  the  more  we  shall  be  pleased." 

*'  But  cannot  I  say  anything  that  will  let  her  know 
that  I  am  aware  of  your  admiration  and  fancy  for 
her.  That  the  prospect  of  your  mutual  happiness 
was  the  source  of  much  gratification  to  me. 
Something,  in  fact,  to  convince  her  that  instead 
of  being  a  barrier,  I  shall  try  to  contribute  to  it 
by  every  means  in  my  power  ?  " 

**  You  may,  indeed  you  may.  Tell  her  that  I 
told  you  of  my  affection  for  her,  and  that  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  approve.  Tell  her  that  I  told 
you  I  loved  her  very  much.  Tell  her,  that  if  she 
has  no  objection  she  can  arrange  all  preliminaries 
with  my  dear  mother,  when  she  and  Tom  come 
here,  so  that  our  engagement  may  not  be  a  long 
one,  but  that  our  marriage  may  soon  take  place." 

'*I  think  that  will  do.  With  such  instruc- 
tions, and  the  bearer  of  such  important  messages, 
I  can  easily  find  a  way  to  express  my  own 
opinions  and  approval.  Dear  Nora,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  happy  with  you ;  and  your  angel  cousin. 
Miss  O'Sullivan,  will,  I  make  no  question,  be  a 
blessing  to  her,  as  she  has  been  already  to  me." 
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**Mary  is  indeed  a  good  girl,  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  she  is  striving  to  make  others  so  ; 
but,  you  have  a  long  journey  before  you  doctor, 
had  you  not  better  wait  until  to-morrow,  when 
you  can  start  early  ?  '' 

**  I  should  delight  to  do  so,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance. About  a  week  before  I  left  home,  I 
received  a  letter  telling  me  of  the  illness  of  one, 
whom  for  many  reasons  I  am  now  most  anxious 
to  see.  I  have  not  heard  of  her  since,  and  have 
a  most  restless  feeling.  A  cloud  seems  to  hang 
over  me — a  horrible  foreboding  that  all  is  not 
going  well.  Indeed,  so  powerfully  is  this  case, 
impressed  on  my  mind,  that  nothing  but  an  un- 
surmountable  obstacle,  whose  resistance  I  could 
not  possibly  overcome,  would  prevent  me  from 
hastening  at  once  to  see  her." 

**  I  can  quite  understand;  but,  please,  see  Nora 
to-morrow  also,  if  with  your  multitude  of  engage- 
ments you  can  possibly  arrange  it,  and  kindly  tell 
her  how  awfully  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  do  hope 
and  entreat  that  she  will  try  to  come  to  us  soon, 
very  soon." 

''  If  you  give  me  any  more  messages  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  out  my  visiting  book,  and  take 
notes,  so  you  had  better  not  confuse  my  memory ; 
now  I  must  go,  and  bid  your  kind  people  good 
bye,  and  hasten  on  my  way,  for  the  day  is  passing 
fast." 

'^  It  will  expedite  you  much  to  go  by  our  swift 
boat  to  Bantry.     It  will  take  you  in  a  little  more 
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than  two  hours.  Having  heard  of  your  resolve  to 
leave  us,  I  have  given  orders  that  it  and  the  men 
should  be  quite  prepared,  at  any  time  you  may 
desire  them." 

*'You  are  so  thoughtful,  and  I  am  so  much 
obliged,"  said  the  doctor,  who  now,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  bade  all  farewell,  each  one  expressing 
a  sincere  desire  that  their  next  meeting  should  be 
soon.  Never  was  there  a  heartier  "  safe  home  " 
uttered,  as  the  doctor  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the 
gig,  with  eight  powerful  men  pulling,  sped  away, 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour,  from  a 
place  where  he  had  contributed  to  make  all  happy, 
and  where  he  acquired  a  happiness  more  bright 
than  he  ever  enjoyed  before. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  the  well  rowed  boat 
arrived  at  Bantry,  from  whence,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  he  departed  and  reached  his 
home  a  little  after  ten  that  night. 

It  was  too  late  to  visit  anywhere  ;  besides,  he 
felt  fatigued  by  his  long  journey.  So,  having 
looked  over  his  letters,  and  having  written  in 
reply  to  two  or  three  that  required  immediate 
answers,  he  retired  to  rest. 

Next  morning  he  arose  early,  as  was  his  usual 
custom.  Then,  having  rung  the  bell ;  for  the  first 
time  told  the  servants  that  he  desired  their 
presence  at  prayers.  It  was  a  novel  sight ;  such 
another  had  never  before  taken  place  at  Sweet 
Brier  Lodge.  At  first,  the  idea  was  freely 
discussed  **  whether  the  master  had  gone,  or  was 
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going,  off  his  head."  But,  when  they  heard  him 
read  and  pray,  and  experienced  that  riveting  of 
their  attention  which  is  a  tribute  seldom  denied 
to  heartfelt  earnestness,  they  concluded  that, 
somehow  or  other,  there  must  have  been  a 
miracle,  and  longed  to  ask  him  "  If  he,  like  Paul, 
of  whom  he  had  been  reading,  was  struck  down 
upon  the  road  ?  " 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  he  ordered  his 
carriage,  and  set  off.  To  Bogra  Vale,  to  see 
Nora  ?  No.  To  Silverlea,  to  enquire  from  the 
Gibsons  if  they  had  received  any  news  from  their 
daughter  ?  No.  To  Fern  Leigh,  to  see  Aggie  ? 
Yes  !  And,  lest  the  noise  of  the  carriage  should 
excite  or  disturb  her — now  that  he  had  heard  she 
was  ill — he  left  it  at  least  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  and  walked  quickly  to  the  door. 

Gentle  was  his  knock,  but  it  soon  brought  out 
Mrs.  Nagle  to  enquire  the  business  of  the  visitor. 
When  she  saw  the  doctor,  her  first  impulse  was 
to  slam  the  door  in  his  face,  but  his  look  of  dis- 
tress prevented  her;  as,  without  saying  even 
'*Good  morning,"  he  exclaimed,  **  Forgive  me, 
Mrs.  Nagle  !  Oh !  forgive  me  all  the  pain  and 
sorrow  I  have  caused  you,  and  my  darling  little 
Aggie ;  and  tell  me  how  she  is,  for  my  heart 
burns  within  me,  fearing  she  is  still  very  unwell." 

Almost  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  Mrs. 
Nagle,  at  length,  eyeing  him  sternly,  replied, 
"  Is  this  some  more  of  your  hypocrisy  ?  '* 

**  No,"  said  he  calmly,  ^*  I   am  no  longer  the 
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heartless,  wayward  hypocrite  which  I  have  given 
you  just  cause  to  call  me.  I  have  learned  my 
error,  have  grieved  over  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
and  have  now  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness  and 
Aggie's,  and  to  arrange  the  day  of  our  marriage 
as  soon  as  her  health  will  allow  it  to  take  place." 

The  earnestness  of  the  man  convinced  Mrs. 
Nagle  of  his  sincerity.  Kapidly  the  apparition, 
which  her  daughter  had  seen  the  previous  night, 
ran  through  her  mind  ;  and  then,  she  asked  him 
to  come  in,  telling  him  she  would  ^'go  and  see 
if  Aggie  had  yet  awaked." 

Mrs.  Nagle  was  not  long  absent.  She  had 
visited  her  daughter's  room,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  her  long  rest  being  discontinued.  She  did 
not  appear  to  have,  in  the  very  least,  changed  from 
the  position  she  assumed  when,  having  taken  the 
cup  of  beef-tea  on  the  previous  evening,  she  went 
quietly  asleep.  And  so,  having  returned  to  the 
doctor,  she  told  him  each  particular. 

"It  is  strange,  very  strange ! "  said  she. 
About  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  I  considered  her 
dying,  and  had  almost  been  forced  to  the  sorrow- 
ful conclusion  that  she  would  have  passed  away 
before  morning.  Then  she,  who  all  day  evinced 
a  weakness  so  great  that  she  was  unable  to  speak, 
except  in  a  voice  raised  a  little  above  a  whisper, 
suddenly  called  to  me,  as  I  lay  upon  the  couch  in 
her  room.  When  I  approached,  she  told  me  you 
had  been  to  see  her,  had  asked  her  to  forgive  you, 
and   had   spoken   to   her   lovingly,  as  long  ago; 
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then,  told  her  she  must  make  haste  to  get  well, 
that  your  marriage  with  her  might  not  be  delayed. 
Whereupon,  I  told  her,  she  should  do  as  you 
advised,  and  handing  her  a  cup  of  beef- tea,  asked 
her  to  drink  it  off.  And  she,  who  had  not  taken  a 
wine-glass  full  for  the  past  two  days,  immediately 
did  as  I  desired,  and  has  slept  soundly  ever 
since." 

'*How  marvellous  !"  said  the  doctor.  *'Just 
at  that  time,  having  returned  from  the  west  of 
Cork,  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  that  she  might  be  induced  to  forgive  me  ; 
that  she  might  soon  be  well  again ;  and  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
deep  regret  for  the  grievous  wrong  I  have  done 
her." 

"  That,  indeed,  makes  it  more  strange  still, 
as  though  your  words  were  borne  on  angels' 
wings,  and  the  prayer,  as  soon  as  offered,  brought 
its  answer  back,  by  the  request  being  granted,  as 
you  desired." 

**  May  I  not  see  her  now  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 
"  If  I  were  sitting  beside  her  bed  when  she  awoke, 
and  answered  her  first  enquiry,  just  as  if  I  had 
been  sitting  there  all  along,  this,  perhaps,  might 
be  the  best  way  to  let  her  know  that  I  had  come." 

*'  Perhaps,  it  would.  The  suggestion  seems  a 
good  one ;  then  come  with  me." 

And  so  both  went  together  to  Aggie's  bedroom. 
Mrs.  Nagle  took  her  seat  on  the  couch  which  had 
served  as   her  bed   for   several  nights,  and  the 
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doctor  occupied  the  chair  which  stood  by  the 
bedside. 

More  than  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  Aggie 
still  continued  to  sleep.  Mrs  Nagle  then  ap- 
proached the  doctor,  and  asked  him  timidly,  **  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  well  to  awake  her." 

''  Oh  !  by  no  means,"  was  his  reply.  '*  Sleep 
is  the  best  restorer ;  let  her  sleep  on.  She  has 
long  waited  for  me ;  I  must  not  now  hesitate  or 
object  to  wait  for  her,  especially  as  the  delay  will 
be  calculated  to  do  her  good." 

And  then  they  took  their  places  again,  and 
silence  reigned,  but  not  for  long ;  for  Aggie  first 
turned  on  her  side,  and  then  put  out  her  hand,  as 
if  she  wished  her  mother  to  receive  it,  and  after 
that,  without  opening  her  eyes,  said  gently  : 

"  Mother  dear,  has  he  not  come  back  yet  ?  I 
have  been  awaiting  and  expecting  him  so  long,  so 
long.  Oh !  surely,  it  has  not  been  a  dream  that 
so  refreshed  me  and  delighted  me." 

"  Yes,  dear  Aggie,"  said  the  doctor  very  gently, 
'*  he  has  come  back  to  ask  again  for  that  forgive- 
ness which  you  already  gave  him  late  last  night." 

Then  Aggie,  knowing  well  his  voice,  raised  her- 
self in  her  bed,  and  turned  quickly  towards  him. 
Then,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Bobby  dear,  I  do  forgive  you  ;  oh,  I 
do  forgive  you  all !  You  looked  so  sad  last  even- 
ing, and  pleaded  so  hard,  I  could  not  be  angry 
with  you  longer." 

And  Mrs.  Nagle  sat  without  a  word  escaping 
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her  lips,  as  she  Hstened  to  the  pleadings  and  the 
forgiveness.  She  heard  the  entreaty  to  try  and 
get  well  soon,  and  the  promises  of  future  efforts 
to  make  her  happy,  and  of  trials,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  atone  for  the  past.  The  arrange- 
ment was  also  entered  into  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  mother  permitted, 
and  wherever  she  desired. 

The  interview  was  a  long  one.  Both  had  many 
things  to  say.  Before  it  was  over,  the  gloom  that 
had  pervaded  Fern  Leigh  for  many  months  had 
dissipated,  and  happy  looks  replaced  the  tears 
of  sorrow,  and  the  merry  laughter  of  joy  the 
sighs  and  sobs  of  heartfelt  distress.  The  doctor, 
with  a  heavy  weight  off  his  mind,  and  in  buoyant 
spirits,  set  about  his  other  duties,  having  first 
told  Aggie  *'  that  he  was  about  to  be  more  atten- 
tive even  than  of  old,  and  that  she  might  expect 
him,  not  only  the  following,  but  every  day." 

From  Fern  Leigh  to  his  home,  then  two  or 
three  calls  to  most  important  cases,  and  then 
direct  to  Bogra  Vale.  Such  was  the  doctor's 
programme,  and  this,  with  all  the  haste  he  could 
command,  he  carried  out. 

It  was  just  the  hour  for  country  dinners,  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  when  he  reached  the  home  of 
the  Harringtons".  Hearing  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  Tom  ran  to  the  door,  and  welcomed  him, 
and  Nora,  who  was  most  anxious  to  know  how 
Fergus  had  endured  the  fatigues  of  his  journey, 
was  at  his  side. 
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The  doctor  was  invited  to  partake  of  lunch, 
and  gladly  complied.  His  breakfast  had  been 
a  hasty  one,  and  from  the  time  he  had  taken 
it,  nearly  six  hours  had  elapsed ;  besides,  the 
change  of  air  had  acted  as  a  keen  incentive  to 
his  appetite. 

He  gave  a  glowing  description  of  his  visit  to 
Fergus's  home,  told  them  that  all  his  family 
were  most  unmistakably  members  of  the  highest 
circle ;  that  it  was  a  magnificent  place,  beautifully 
furnished  regardless  of  expense,  and  that  on  all 
sides  were  manifested  evident  signs  of  unbounded 
wealth.  Then  he  spoke  of  Mary,  in  whom  already 
Nora  took  no  small  interest.  He  declared  she  was 
the  prettiest  fair  girl  but  one,  that  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  described  her  so  accurately  that  Tom 
began  to  think  of  his  approaching  visit,  and  to 
wonder  if  he  would  have  any  chance.  '*  For," 
thought  he  to  himself,  **  it  might  involve  a  weary 
length  of  misery  if  my  poor  heart  suffered,  without 
any  hope  of  healing  it."  Besides,  Tom  was  very 
dark,  and  Mary  very  fair;  and,  in  anticipation, 
young  Mr.  Harrington,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
experience  an  inkling  of  that  very  strange  sensa- 
tion called  love.  His  hopes,  however,  were  des- 
tined to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  for  Gerald  was 
next  described,  his  splendid  physique,  and  hand- 
some face,  and  engaging  manners,  until  poor 
Tom  had  already  abandoned  in  his  favour  all 
hopes  of  success.  He  concluded  that  with  such 
a  rival  he  could  have  no  chance  of  victory,  even  if 
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every  opportunity   were    afforded   him   to   make 
efforts  to  engage  the  affections  of  Mary. 

And  then,  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  Mrs.  O'Sulhvan 
received  the  effective  demonstration  of  his  por- 
traying powers,  until,  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  it  might  be  justly  remarked  to  him, 

**  Their  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you." 

After  luncheon,  the  doctor  and  Nora  had  a  long 
conversation.  With  the  acuteness  which  charac- 
terises a  clever  woman,  she  quickly  perceived, 
long  before  they  left  the  table,  that  she  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  that  he  intended  to  renew 
his  attentions  to  her;  and  therefore  the  more 
readily  she  conceded  a  private  interview,  fancying 
she  might  hear  something  particular  about  Fer- 
gus ;  nor  was  she  disappointed. 

The  doctor  delivered  his  various  messages  faith- 
fully; told  her  that  her  presence  was  anxiously 
awaited  at  the  castle,  and  that  Fergus  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  her  his 
wife,  unless  opposition  was  presented  on  her 
part. 

*'  I  must  congratulate  you,  Nora,  dear/'  said 
he.  ''  You  could  not  possibly  find  a  more 
honourable,  noble-minded  man.  He  will  love 
you  ardently  and  sincerely,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  you  happy.  The  rest  of  the 
family  are  precisely  his  stamp,  everything  a 
young  and  amiable  girl  could  desire.  Knowing 
you  as  I  do  from  your  childhood,  and  loving  you 
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and  Tom  as  if  you  were  both  my  own  children, 
it  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  anticipate  such 
a  bright  and  happy  future  for  you." 

So  seriously,  so  kindly,  so  warmly  did  he 
speak,  that,  before  the  conversation  was  ended, 
Nora  thought  that  she  must  have  hitherto  en- 
tirely mistaken  his  feelings  towards  herself,  and, 
in  her  vanity,  conceived  that  he  was  enamoured 
and  captivated  by  her,  whereas,  in  reality,  he  was 
only  exhibiting  the  anxious  solicitude  and  interest 
of  an  old  and  sincere  friend. 

**  The  question  for  consideration  now  is,"  said 
the  doctor,  **  when  you  and  Tom  will  be  able 
to  go  and  accept  this  invitation.  Fergus  thinks 
every  day  a  week  long,  and  all  are  most  anxious 
to  see  you  both,  and  most  desirous  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  You  may  be  sure  your  welcome 
will  be  a  hearty  one,  for  they  have  been  told, 
in  glowing  terms,  all  the  considerate  care,  and 
untiring  attention,  their  invalid  received  when  he 
was  here. 

*'  When  do  you  think  we  ought  to  go  ?  "  said 
Nora. 

*'Keally,  my  opinion  is,  the  sooner  the  better. 
To-morrow  will  be  Friday.  The  old  women  say  it 
is  an  unlucky  day  to  travel,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  smile ;  "so  that  will  not  do.  Then 
Saturday,  Sunday,  two  days  more.  Go  on  Mon- 
day morning.  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  0' Sullivan 
to-night  to  say  they  may  expect  you  at  Bantry  by 
two  o'clock,  and  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  their 
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gig  to  row  you  to  the  castle.  By  that  means  you 
will  be  with  them  by  five  at  farthest,  and,  let  me 
assure  you  again,  they  are  delightful  people,  and 
it  is  really  a  splendid  place,  and  you  will  both 
enjoy  yourselves  exceedingly." 

*'I  don't  think  I  shall  feel  so  comfortable  as 
you  seem  to  anticipate,"  said  Nora,  *'  if  they  are 
so  rich  and  grand." 

*'Yes  you  will,"  said  he.  ''I  never  was 
anywhere  that  I  felt  more  completely  at  home, 
and  more  entirely  at  my  ease." 

''It  is  very  well  for  you  to  say  so,"  replied 
Nora.  "■  You  have  travelled,  have  lived  in 
fashionable  Paris,  and  have  mixed  in  society,  but 
I  am  a  poor  unsophisticated  country  girl  that 
never  spent  a  day  away  from  this." 

"•  You  need  not  entertain  the  smallest  appre- 
hension. They  are  so  kind  and  attentive,  and 
yet  so  judiciously  so,  that  you  cannot  perceive  any 
politeness  of  a  marked  character,  or  anything  to 
make  you  uneasy  or  uncomfortable." 

<<  Why  do  you  think  they  are  so  rich  ?  " 

"  Well  dear !  'tis  true,  I  cannot  give  you  the 
rent-roll,  but  there  is  that  unmistakable  look  of 
wealth  about  everything,  as  if  money  were  no 
object.  When  I  was  going  away,  Mrs.  O'Brien 
handed  me  this  beautiful  little  purse  as  a 
*  souvenir,'  and  when  I  opened  it,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  found  a  hundred  pounds,  the  largest  fee 
that  I  have  ever  received  in  my  life." 

*'  And  is  Mary  very  pretty  ?  "  enquired  Nora. 

K2 
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'*Yes !  the  prettiest  fair  girl,  as  I  observed 
before,  that  one  could  trace  on  the  outlines  of 
imagination.  You  know  I  admire  dark  beauties, 
being  of  a  fair  complexion  myself;  but,  really, 
Mary  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  oh  !  so  good, 
and  imbued  with  such  a  longing  to  make  others 
good,  too.  I  shall  never  forget  her.  She  has 
made  me  more  happy,  and  more  anxious  to  make 
others  happy,  than  I  ever  felt  before." 

Before  the  doctor  left,  Tom  was  consulted,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  they  both  should  start  the 
following  Monday,  and  that  Mrs.  0' Sullivan 
should  have  a  letter  sent  to  her  that  same 
evening,  to  apprise  her  of  their  coming. 

Back  to  his  work,  back  to  his  numerous 
engagements,  the  active  professional  man  went, 
having  first  told  the  Harringtons  that  he  was 
afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  call  on  them  again 
before  they  started,  as  he  should  be  very  busy; 
and  having  asked  them  to  be  so  good  as  to 
convey,  to  each  and  all  at  Dunboy,  the  very 
kindest  messages  and  remembrances. 

More  happy  was  he  that  evening  than  he  had 
felt  for  a  long,  long  time  before.  In  obedience  to 
what  he  knew  was  right,  he  had  surrendered 
Nora,  had  cast  to  the  bats  and  the  moles  his 
ideas  of  jealousy  and  vengeance,  and  had  acted 
the  part  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  the  girl  he 
had  injured  and  cast  off;  but  yet  he  was  not 
quite  happy.  One  thought,  like  an  incubus, 
pressed  relentlessly  and  continuously  on  his  mind. 
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He  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  It  acted  as  a  slow, 
but  constantly  increasing,  torture.  It  reminded 
him  of  a  story  he  had  once  been  told,  and  which 
had  left  an  unfading  impress  on  his  imagination. 
It  was  about  a  man  who  had  given  grievous 
offence  to  some  who  were  possessed  of  power 
commensurate  to  that  of  an  arbitrary  imperious 
autocrat. 

This  man  was  fastened  by  strong  chains  and 
bands  to  the  ground,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  his  back.  So  tightly,  so  firmly 
braced  were  all  his  fetters,  that  he  could  not  move 
his  head  the  smallest  distance  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  fixed. 

Far  above  him  was  a  large  tank,  from  a  leak  in 
which  the  water  slowly  escaped.  A  drop  formed. 
He  could  see  it  as  it  grew  in  size.  At  last  it  fell, 
and  struck  him  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  Its  coldness  was,  in  the  warm  atmos- 
phere, delightful.  It  cooled  his  feverish  brow. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  the  advent  of  that  drop, 
and  longed  for  it  to  come  again.  It  came — it 
came — slowly,  but  surely  and  constantly,  it  came. 
At  length,  the  part  it  struck  became  tender,  sore, 
painful.  By  and  by,  after  long  hours,  the 
suffering  which  it  caused  became  excessive,  and, 
with  the  suffering,  the  unnatural  heat,  of  which 
it  was  the  index,  spread.  The  torture  was,  at 
last,  so  awful  that  he  roared  in  agony.  But  still 
it  fell — it  fell ;  and,  as  it  fell,  the  pain  increased, 
and  with  it  the  inflammation,  till,  in  its  excess, 
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it  extended  to  the  brain,  when  much  longed  for 
death  terminated  his  sufferings. 

"  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  at  first/'  soliloquised 
the  doctor,  *'  when,  in  the  baseness  of  my  crime, 
and  in  the  hardness  of  my  heart,  I  wronged  dear 
Kosa  Gibson.  Oh !  what  would  I  give  now  that 
the  past  could  be  recalled.  The  drop  falls 
unceasingly  on  my  conscience,  and  causes  a  pain, 
an  anguish,  a  remorse  that  I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  rid  of.*' 

Then  he  remembered  he  had  read  somewhere 

**  Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgavest  them,  though  thou  tookest 
vengeance  of  their  inventions." 

Whereupon  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  able  to 
submit,  without  murmuring,  to  the  rod,  however 
severe  its  strokes;  and  that  in  every  trial  he 
might  be  able  to  say,  "Welcome  the  will  of  God." 
Alas !  he  little  knew  the  nature  of  the  ordeal 
that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OH  !     IT    IS   NICE,    NICE,    VERY   NICE. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreperabile  tempus 

Omnibus  est  vitae,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 

Hoc  vertutis  opus.  Virgil. 

Each  has  his  own  allotted  span  of  time, 
Though  irrecallable  and  short  it  be ; 
But,  to  achieve  high  fame  by  deeds  subhme. 
This  is  the  work  of  virtuous  constancy. 

How  many  adjectives  are  requisitioned  to  qualify 
the  march  of  time?  Fleeting,  flitting,  flying, 
hasting,  hurrying,  moving,  passing,  speeding, 
running,  rolling,  rushing,  revolving,  vanishing. 
If  general  experience  be  a  reliable  authority,  the 
march  becomes  more  expeditious  each  succeeding 
year.  In  childhood  an  age  seems  to  intervene 
between  the  Christmas  and  the  summer  vacation. 
The  language  of  advanced  years  is,  *'0h,  my! 
here  is  Christmas  upon  us  again." 

Nearly  three  months  of  that  rapidly  departing 
measure  of  human  existence  had  completed  its 
revolutions  since  the  record  of  events  described  in 
the  last  chapter.  During  that  period,  changes  fol- 
lowed, with  quick  succession,  in  the  prospects  and 
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condition  of  nearly  all  the  characters  to  which 
our  history  has  given  an  introduction.  It  may 
be  truly  described  as  an  eventful  time.  Important 
occurrences  had  taken  place  at  Dunboy  Castle,  at 
Bogra  Vale,  at  Silverlea,  at  Sweet  Brier  Lodge, 
and  at  Fern  Leigh,  too. 

At  Dunboy  Castle,  three  days  after  his  arrival, 
Fergus  presented  to  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  the  letter  of 
her  dear  son,  Donal.  He  did  not  do  so  earlier,  in 
consequence  of  her  state  of  health,  lest  injury 
should,  by  any  chance,  result  from  any  excitement 
so  soon  after  her  severe  illness.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  it  awakened  the  most 
intense  interest.  Had  it  been  received  in  time, 
the  Lovell  episode  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  event,  the  terrible  results  of  which  both 
Mrs.  O'Brien  and  Gerald  most  distinctly  and 
painfully  remembered,  appeared  to  have  been 
obhterated  from  the  recollections  of  Mrs. 
0' Sullivan  and  her  daughter,  Mary. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  immedi- 
ately communicated  its  contents  to  her  much- 
loved  sister,  Mrs.  O'Brien.  Then  a  general 
council  was  held,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  each 
aspect  of  the  question  were  accurately  discussed. 

**  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Fergus,  *Hhat 
all  imaiediate  danger  is  past.  The  bands  of 
marauders,  who  were  relieved  from  active  duty 
when  the  siege  of  Limerick  terminated,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  have  done  the  dark  deeds  of  pillage, 
plunder,   devastation,    robbery,   and   murder,   up 
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and  down  the  country;  if  coming,  would  have 
found  their  way  here  long  before  this.  What  we 
have  now  to  dread  is  not  the  paltry  pillaging  of 
scattered  soldiery  under  reckless  leaders,  but  the 
w^holesale  robberies  committed  in  the  name  of 
those  in  authority,  and  concealed  under  the 
euphonious  term  *  Confiscation.'  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind,"  continued  he,  *'but  that, 
under  the  guise  of  some  miserable  pretext,  we 
shall  some  day  hear  that  this  our  paternal  home, 
and  all  our  landed  property,  has  been  transferred 
to  others,  and  that  we  shall  be  required  to  make 
room  and  to  give  place  to  the  partisans  and 
favourites  of  our  invaders,  or  to  the  traitors  who 
have  basely  and  ignominiously  proved  renegades 
to  their  country,  and  deserted  to  her  enemy's 
side." 

"  The  disclosures  in  that  letter  are  sufficiently 
distinct,"  said  Gerald,  "  to  enable  us  to  conclude 
that  we  have  very  little  consideration  to  expect. 
Donal  seems  confident  of  the  result,  and,  there- 
fore, with  his  soldiers,  has  made  choice  to  depart 
for  France  ;  and  urges  his  mother  to  realize  all 
she  can  while  yet  there  is  time,  and  be  prepared 
to  follow  him  when  the  fatal  hour  has  come  that 
she  must  leave  her  home." 

**Is  it  not  a  wonder,"  said  Mary,  **  that  people 
can  be  so  wicked  that  they  do  not  remember  it  is 
written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  But  you  cannot 
wonder  that  they  forget  that  direction,  when  their 
acts  show  they  have  ceased  to  regard  that  other 
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direction,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  Those 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  murder  will  suffer  no 
constraint  of  conscience  sufficiently  powerful  to 
induce  them  not  to  steal ;  and  those  who  murder 
and  steal,  where,  oh !  where,  will  the  wickedness 
of  their  offences  end  ?  " 

Mrs.  0' Sullivan,  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  and 
with  great  gentleness,  remarked,  '*It  is  scarcely- 
worth  while  now,  at  the  closing  hours  of  my 
days,  to  drive  me  from  my  home ;  hut,  as  Mary 
has  just  said,  *  what  will  robhers  and  murderers 
hesitate  to  perpetrate.'  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
me  to  be  best  to  do  as  Donal  has  suggested,  and 
prepare  at  once  for  our  departure." 

And  then  Mrs.  O'Brien  wound  up  the  confer- 
ence :  **  Whether  these  young  people  are  disposed 
to  go  to  France  I  know  not ;  perhaps  they  have 
not  even  yet  made  up  their  own  minds.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  we  had  better  make 
preparations  for  the  worst.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
wise  and  prudent  course.  We  shall  then  be  in  a 
position  to  be  guided  as  circumstances  present 
themselves,  and  as  we,  with  increased  informa- 
tion, deem  the  most  advantageous  for  our  interests, 
and  in  every  respect  the  best." 

And  with  this  they  all  eventually  agreed. 
Fergus  did  not  know  what  Nora  would  like.  It 
struck  him  very  forcibly  that  she  would  sadly 
grieve  at  being  compelled  to  go  away  to  France, 
and  to  leave  behind  her,  all  alone,  her  brother 
Tom,  to  whom  he  knew  she  w^as  bound  by  the 
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warmest  ties  of  affection.  He  also  thought  that 
his  much  loved  mother  would  not  like  to  leave 
him,  if  under  the  impulse  of  Nora's  persuasion, 
he  determined  to  remain  in  Ireland.  And  then, 
again,  it  was  evident  to  him  that  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
0' Sullivan,  would  not  like  to  leave  her  sister ; 
and  that  Mary  would  not  like  to  leave  her 
mother ;  and  that  Gerald  would  not  leave  Mary. 
So,  the  more  he  deliberated,  the  more  firmly  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  impro- 
bable nor  unreasonable  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
all  would  remain  in  the  *'  distressful  country," 
even  though  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
Dunboy  and  see  their  lands  handed  over  to  the 
foreigner.  That  there  was  wisdom  in  adopting 
this  policy  of  watching  and  waiting,  subsequent 
events  fully  proved. 

From  the  inhabitants  of  Dunboy  we  look  for 
a  moment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman.  We  left 
them  starting  on  their  wedding  tour.  In  due 
time  they  reached  Killarney,  and  having  remained 
there  for  a  week,  passed  on  to  Kenmare,  and 
visited  some  of  the  strangely  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  western  coast.  There  for  the  first 
time  Rosa  saw  the  huge  bottle-nosed  whale 
ploughing  the  ocean,  and  throwing  up  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water  some  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
as  he  passed  between  the  main  land  and  the 
Skillegs,  and  Blasket  Island  in  the  distance.  In 
these  localities  another  ten  days  were  pleasantly 
and    happily    spent.       Then    they   returned    to 
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Killarney,  intending  to  remain  there  another 
week,  before  they  went  home  to  the  pretty 
new  villa,  which  was  being  beautifully  furnished 
and  carefully  prepared  for  them  during  their 
absence. 

Simon  was  much  attached  to  his  beautiful 
wife,  each  day  that  affection  seemed  to  increase, 
but  this  was  not  Kosa's  experience.  True,  she 
had  been  very  fond  of  him,  but  that  was  before 
her  marriage.  The  events  preceding  it  had 
altered  the  whole  tone  of  her  thought  and  life. 
She  did  not  see  her  way  to  put  off  the  marriage, 
and  finally  break  the  engagement,  though  so 
great  was  the  alteration  in  her  feelings  that  she 
wished  much  to  do  so.  She  therefore  went 
through  the  ceremony,  as  the  sufferer  from  tooth- 
ache goes  to  the  dentist  to  have  the  offending 
cause  of  anguish  removed ;  or,  as  the  convict, 
pinioned  by  the  gaoler,  follows  the  executioner  to 
the  scaffold.  A  work  of  necessity,  unavoidable — 
her  fate,  her  doom.  But  want  of  affection,  which 
is  a  negative  quality,  often  becomes  transformed 
into  dislike  and  aversion,  which  are  very  positive 
qualities.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  Before  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  he  who,  ten  days  before 
the  marriage,  was  really  loved,  became  gradually, 
but  slowly  and  surely,  to  occupy  the  place,  first  of 
indifference,  then  of  dislike,  then  of  absolute 
aversion.  Kosa,  although  to  do  her  justice  she 
struggled  hard  against  it,  and  concealed  as  far  as 
she  could  her  altered  feelings,  was  yet  unable  to 
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extricate  herself  from  the  groove  into  which 
she  had  unwillingly  and  unconsciously,  but  yet 
gradually  and  decidedly  slidden.  As  love  covereth 
sins,  even  when  they  amount  to  a  multitude,  so 
want  of  love  is  a  most  lynx-eyed  condition  ;  where 
imperfections  are  magnified ;  foibles  becoming 
serious  faults ;  and  insignificant  failings  almost 
unpardonable  transgressions. 

**  Do  look  at  this  bonnet,  Simon,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it  ?  You  seem  quite  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  I  wear." 

**  It's  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed,  darling," 
responded  Simon. 

*'  I  would  rather  you  told  me  it  was  the  ugliest 
fright  you  ever  beheld,"  retorted  Rosa,  **  but  it  is 
always  the  same.  If  I  ask  you  about  some  young 
lady  you  say,  *  she's  very  nice.'  If  about  the  old 
cat,  *  she's  very  nice,'  If  about  some  gentleman, 
'  he's  very  nice.'  If  about  some  puppy  dog,  *  he's 
very  nice.'  If  about  the  soup,  or  fish,  or  beef  at 
dinner,  *  it's  very  nice.'  If  about  some  new 
song,  *  it's  very  nice.'  It  does  not  matter  the 
very  least,  whether  I  ask  your  opinion  about  man 
or  woman,  cat  or  dog,  soup  or  music,  beef  or 
intellectual  reading,  I  am  sure  of  receiving  the 
same  eloquent  and  comprehensive  commentary, 
'  he,  she,  or  it,  is  very  nice.'  " 

Simon,  having  received  with  much  composure 
this  initial  matrimonial  lecture,  like  a  good, 
obedient  husband,  promised  reformation  ;  acknow- 
ledging :  "  It  was  very  stupid  of  him,  and  that  he 
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could  only  attribute  it  to  a  careless  habit,  which 
he  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  was,  to  say  the 
least,  unintellectual  and  vulgar." 

If  Kosa  lived  in  these  days  of  refinement  and 
education,  she  would  be  frequently  shocked  by 
the  discovery  of  this  vulgarity  of  Simon's,  not 
only  in  the  conversation,  but  also  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  her  friends.  No  doubt,  she  would 
often  feel  inclined  to  say,  ''  What  a  pity  someone 
does  not  kindly  mention  the  existence  of  this 
unbecoming  practice  to  those  who,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, appear  to  be  its  fettered  slaves  !  "  Per- 
haps, too,  she  would  be  constrained  to  consider 
what  could  be  the  origin  of  this  monosyllabic  ad- 
jective, whose  significance  appears  encyclopaediac  ; 
whose  application,  infinite;  and  whose  employ- 
ment so  universal  as  to  become  fatiguing  to  the 
ear,  and  repulsive  to  the  reflection. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  were  discussing  this 
topic,  and  as  the  adjective  ''nice,"  the  town  of 
**  Nice,"  "vix>3,"  the  Greek  for  victory;  and  the 
''Nicene  Creed,"  alternately,  made  the  enquiry 
discursive,  Kosa  was  attracted  to  the  hotel  win- 
dow (the  drawing-room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and 
overlooked  the  street)  by  the  sound  of  voices. 
On  approaching,  she  perceived  a  crowd  of  about 
twenty  persons,  who  had  assembled  outside,  and 
whose  loud  and  well  sustained  laughter  excited 
her  curiosity.  Having  thrown  up  the  lower 
sash,  she  experienced  no  difficulty  in  hearing 
the  conversation,  in  observing  the   countenances 
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of  the  speakers,  and  in  estimating  the  badinage 
which  stimulated  such  an  effervescence  of  excite- 
ment, and  afforded  such  general  amusement. 

There  were  two  persons  engaged  in  animated 
conversation,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  or,  if 
you  like  the  expression  better,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  male  and  a 
female. 

The  gentleman,  the  man,  or  the  male,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Pat  Carney,  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  narrow  shoulders,  knocking  knees,  and 
a  long,  narrow,  pale  face.  His  cheeks  so  sunken 
that  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  all  his  molars 
were  deficient.  The  beard  and  whiskers,  which 
Providence  had  given  him  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  absence  of  flesh  on  his  superior  and  inferior 
maxilloe,  or  jawbones,  had  been  carefully  and 
cleanly  removed  by  the  razor.  "Lazarus  resurrect " 
would  not  have  been  an  inappropriate  description. 

The  lady,  the  woman,  or  the  female,  Bridget 
Donaghue  by  name,  was  as  perfect  an  opposite  as 
you  could  imagine.  She  was  short  and  stout,  and 
her  face  well  provided  with  both  colour  and  fat. 
Her  eyes  were  far  apart,  and  of  the  Chinese 
allocation.  Her  nose,  wide  at  the  base,  was 
relieved  by  a  retrousse  tip.  Her  upper  lip  was 
very  short.  Her  mouth,  whose  sides  formed  the 
horns  of  a  crescent  in  the  direction  of  her  eyes, 
was  well  developed — an  annual,  in  fact — or,  ex- 
tending from  year  to  year,  with  the  y's  left  out ; 
and   her   chin,   well  projecting,    was   apparently 
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making  constant,  though  unsuccessful,  efforts  to 
follow  the  dh-ection  of  her  nose. 

'"•  Arrah,  Biddy,"  said  Pat,  "  'twas  mesef  was 
thinken  about  ye  t'other  day.  Oi  jist  took  a  look 
into  the  indi  rubber  shop,  and  there  was  a  doll  that 
somehow  got  crushed  in  the  packing ;  jist  as  if 
some  sixteeen-stone  gintleman  had  sot  on  the  top 
of  its  head  all  the  time  it  was  coming  over  from 
France,  bringing  its  unfortenat  fatures  into  over- 
crowded company.  Be  this  and  be  that,  Biddy  ! 
it  brought  ye  into  me  head  at  wonst,  for  it  was 
the  dead  map  of  ye.  If  ye  would  only  buy  it, 
and  bring  it  home,  and  sit  it  up  aginst  the  wall, 
the  divel  a  wan  w^ould  throuble  to  ax  ye  whose 
likenis  it  was ;  they  would  be  full  shure  and 
sartin." 

At  hearing  this,  the  assemblage,  fixing  stead- 
fast looks  on  Biddy's  unabashed  face,  and 
recognising  the  likeness,  roared  with  laughter. 

"  Do  ye  know,  Pat,  Oi  was  reminded  of  ye  jist 
the  same  way  ?  Oi  was  looken  into  a  shop 
windey,  and  Oi  seen,  right  in  the  middle,  a 
beautiful  figger,  and  under  it  was  printed,  '  This 
style,  seven  and  sixpence.'  " 

"  And  was  it  that  reminded  ye  ?  "  said  Pat. 

'*  No,"  said  she,  "  hould  yer  whisht,  and  don't 
be  interrupten  me  !  Oi'm  goen  to  tell  ye  what  it 
was.  In  the  same  windey,  but  all  awanside  like, 
as  if  it  wasn't  worth  observen,  and  as  if  they  was 
partly  ashamed  to  show  it  at  all,  was  another  figer; 
an   angish  looken  thing  it  was,   shure  enough, 
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jist  as  if  it  was  fed  on  wather,  with  a  squeeze  of 
lemon  in  it,  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  under  it  was 
printed,  *  This  lot  3d.  a  dozen.'  Begor  !  after  Oi 
seen  it  Oi  could'nt  get  ye  out  of  me  head  for 
over  half  an  hour." 

The  laughter,  all  round,  rose  higher  than 
before,  and  Biddy  felt  she  had  had  her  revenge 
with  interest ;  and  Eosa  chuckled  again  in  the 
room,  and  even  Simon  joined. 

*'  Well,  Biddy  !  'tis  a  good  thing  that  somethen 
makes  ye  think  of  me ;  for.  there  is  no  mistake, 
but  you'd  be  a  useful,  sarviceable  woman  to  any 
man  that  kept  livery  stables  or  had  a  farm." 

''  How  so,  Pat  ?  "  said  Biddy,  who  thought  he 
wanted  to  make  friends,  by  passing  her  a  compli- 
ment. 

''  The  stable  man  would  make  his  fortune,  for, 
shure  and  sartin,  that  face  of  yez  would  frighten 
any  horse  from  aten  his  oats;  and,  there's  no 
doubt,  ye  would  be  worth  any  money  to  a  farmer, 
for  if  he  stuck  ye  up  in  a  corn-field,  the  divil  a 
crow  would  fly  within  a  mile  o'  ye." 

Again,  there  was  a  loud  laugh,  but  not  sufficient 
to  discomfit  Biddy,  who  promptly  replied  : 

"  Faikes,  and  ye  could  make  money  with  yer 
face,  too,  Pat ;  for  if  any  quack  doctor  would  set 
it  in  his  windey,  as  the  condition  of  a  pashent 
afore  he  was  cured,  the  sorra  a  wan  that  passed 
but  would  come  in,  for  they  would  think  the 
recovery  a  merekel." 

The  laughter  after  this  was  so  loud  and  long 
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that  Pat  hung  his  head  and  seemed  abashed,  but 
Biddy  did  not  Hke  to  see  him  losing  heart,  so  she 
tapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said,  '*  Niver  moind, 
Pat,  niver  moind!  No  mather  what  anyone  says 
aginst  ye,  there  is  no  one  can  say  yer  a  two-faced 
man  ;  indeed,  they  can't." 

And  Pat,  pleased  with  the  compliment,  smil- 
ingly enquired,  ''  Why  so,  Biddy  ?  " 

Then  Biddy,  raising  her  voice  that  all  might 
hear,  replied,  "  Begor !  if  ye  were,  ye  would 
lave  that  ugly  starved-looking  face  at  home  and 
bring  the  other  out  with  ye  !  " 

Perfectly  vanquished  by  this  last  hit,  Pat  re- 
tired, followed  by  the  roars  of  laughter  of  the 
crowd  before  the  hotel,  and  Biddy,  in  all  the 
elated  spirit  of  victory,  cried  more  lustily  than 
usual,  ''Fresh  fish!  fresh  fish!"  while  Pat,  to 
console  his  feelings,  sung,  as  he  went,  the  well- 
known  Irish  ballad — 

Och  !  Biddy  Donaghue, 

I've  set  me  heart  on  you ; 
If  you'll  but  marry  Patsy,  you'll  ne'er  have  cause  to  rue  ! 

For  to  ma  yer  mind  is  true, 

I'm  your  Irish  cockatoo  ; 
Mr.  Cupid  knocked  me  stupid  over  Bridget  Donaghue  ! 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  incident 
completely  obliterated  the  recollection  of  the 
matrimonial  tiff  from  the  minds  both  of  Kosa 
and  Simon. 

In   rapid    review   of    the    incidents   of    three 
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months,  we  would  next  turn  to  Kanturk.  Mrs. 
Nagle  and  her  daughter  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Dr.  Armstrong.  It  was  decided  that  both 
should  go  to  Cork  as  soon  as  Aggie  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  travel,  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  might  be  accomplished  in  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  When  the  time  arrived,  the 
doctor  saw  them  off,  and  arranged  to  meet  them 
in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile,  he  completed  his 
arrangements,  so  that  the  marriage  might  be 
quietly  performed  there,  and  that  there  might  be 
no  obstacle  to  his  bringing  back  his  wife  and 
child  to  Sweet  Brier  Lodge. 

The  day  before  he  set  out  for  Cork,  he  called 
his  housekeeper  into  his  sitting-room,  and  told 
her  how  very  satisfied  he  had  been  all  along  with 
her  care  and  attention  ;  however,  that  his  wife 
(at  which  word  she  almost  started)  who  had  not 
been  well,  was  now  very  much  improved  in  health 
and  strength,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  bring  her  home.  Moreover,  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  mother-in-law  to  remain  with 
them,  so  that  he  should  not  require  her  valuable 
services  after  they  arrived.  It  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  assist  her  in  getting  another  place,  by 
any  means  in  his  power,  and  that  she  was  quite 
at  liberty  to  give  him  as  a  reference. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  surmise 
and  conversation  in  the  kitchen  that  evening. 
The  doctor  and  his  marriage,  and  when  it  could 
have  taken  place,  and  whether  the  lady  belonged 

L  2 
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to  the  neighbourhood,  were  severally  the  topics 
under  consideration. 

^*I  am  sure,"  said  the  housekeeper,  ''I  always 
considered  him  a  bachelor— yes,  and  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor,  too— who  would  never  change  his 
condition.  It  is  the  greatest  surprise  that  could 
have  befallen  me,  but,  true  it  is,  the  unexpected 
is  what  oftenest  happens." 

In  due  time,  the  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
and  baby  returned.  Mrs.  Nagle  took  up  her 
abode  with  them.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be 
too  lonely  for  her  to  remain  by  herself  at  home. 
So  happily  did  they  live  together,  it  was  at  length 
definitely  settled  that  she  should  not  leave  them, 
and  that  Fern  Leigh  should  be  let  to  the  first 
desirable  tenant  that  could  be  found. 

Away  from  Kanturk  we  turn  our  attention, 
and  hasten  back  to  Dunboy  Castle.  The  marriage 
of  Gerald  and  Mary  took  place  within  three 
weeks,  and  the  happy  couple  set  off  to  the 
beautiful  Killarney  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 
It  was  a  grand  affair  and  most  auspicious. 
Many  of  the  leading  gentry  from  the  adjoining 
counties  were  present  at  the  festivities.  Among 
the  number  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  who  was  a 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  and  who  made  them 
promise  that  before  their  return  they  would  spend 
some  time  with  him  at  his  Castle  on  Valentia 

Island. 

Tom  and  Nora  waited  for  the  marriage.     Both 
became    great    favourites   with   all    at    Dunboy. 
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Mrs.  O'Brien  willingly  gave  her  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  her  son  with  Miss  Harrington.  The 
happy  event  took  place  at  Bogra  Vale,  the  week 
after  the  marriage  of  Gerald  and  Mary,  and  the 
happy  couple  went  to  Cork  to  spend  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  united  bliss. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  Mrs.  0' Sullivan 
were  present  at  the  occasion,  and  during  their 
stay  were  the  guests  of  the  Harringtons.  As  the 
bride  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  living  far  from 
her  much-loved  brother,  Mrs.  O'Brien  took  Fern 
Leigh  from  Mrs.  Nagle,  as  the  future  residence  of 
her  son  and  Nora.  Both  insisted  that  she  should 
take  up  her  abode  with  them ;  nor  was  her  heart 
indisposed  to  comply,  for  all  her  love  was  concen- 
trated in  her  noble  boy,  who  was  her  only  child. 

When  Gerald  and  his  lovely  wife  went  to 
Killarney,  they  arrived  there  the  day  after  the 
Goodmans  had  returned  from  the  wilds  of  the 
west,  and,  by  some  strange  fatality,  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  same  hotel. 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  Rosa,  who 
saw  him  from  the  window,  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  She 
thought  him  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever 
seen,  and,  in  her  secret  thoughts,  drew  very 
unfavourable  comparisons  between  him  and  Mr. 
Goodman,  at  last  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
she  wondered  more  and  more,  what  could  have 
induced  her  to  set  her  love  and  devote  her  life  on 
such  a  man. 
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Being  remarkably  pretty,  full  of  vivacity,  and 
very  fair,  her  appearance  must  also  have  attracted 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for,  more  than  once,  as  they  sat 
vis  a  vis  at  the  table  d'hote,  when  she  raised  her 
eyes  suddenly,  she  found  his  full  gaze  rivetted  on 
her  face. 

This  she  considered  was  a  silent  compliment 
paid  her.  '*  He  does  not  dislike  my  looks," 
thought  she,  **  perhaps  he  admires  them  as  much 
as  I  do  his."  A  slight  blush,  spreading  over  her 
lovely  face,  proclaimed  the  truth  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  his  look,  but  the  moment  their  eyes  met 
she,  as  quick  as  lightning,  turned  hers  away. 

The  second  detection  was  not  attended  with  a 
similar  result,  for  Eosa  paid  back  the  glance  with 
such  interest,  by  one  of  those  wicked  looks  that 
had  previously  made  such  deep  impression  on  the 
doctor,  that  a  decided  smile  asserted  its  presence 
on  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  face.  He  felt  that,  on  this 
occasion,  the  colour  mantled  on  his  cheek,  instead 
of  hers. 

Who  does  not  know  that  there  are  flirtations 
carried  on  with  the  eyes,  as  well  as  flirtations 
carried  on  with  the  lips  in  conversation.  True, 
they  are  more  still,  more  sly,  more  unobserved, 
but  yet  not  one  whit  less  convincing  and  demon- 
strative to  the  actors.  And  so  it  happened  that 
Gerald,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  pure- 
minded,  unsuspecting,  and  beautiful  bride,  and 
Eosa,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband, 
while  both  were  on  their  bridal  tours,   and  both 
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were  in  the  enjoyment  of  honeymoon  blessedness, 
actually  carried  on  a  career  of  unfaithfulness  and 
deception  towards  those  to  whom,  on  bended 
knees,  they  had  so  lately  vowed  such  binding  and 
solemn  promises. 

We  know  of  the  depth  of  Gerald's  affection  for 
Mary ;  we  know  he  would  have  died  by  his  own 
hand  if  she  had  not  been  restored  to  him ;  we 
know  that  he  deemed  life  not  worth  living  if 
deprived  of  her ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  first  tempta- 
tion, we  find  his  eyes  disloyal  to  their  allegiance. 
Ay,  and  what  makes  matters  worse,  we  all 
know  that  the  eye  is  only  a  complying  vassal, 
which  yields  obedience  to  the  silently  conveyed 
admonitions  of  the  commanding  heart. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  asserted,  or  insinuated, 
that  Gerald  had  an  impure  thought,  much  less  an 
impure  wish,  or  that  his  affection  had  decreased 
in  the  very  least  for  his  noble,  and  beautiful,  and 
loving  wife  ;  but,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  world 
is  made  up  of  tiny  atoms — the  ocean  of  drops — 
that  the  greatest  crime  ever  committed  originated 
in  a  silent  thought,  while  an  unerring  record 
proclaims  that  it  is,  **  the  litth  foxes  that  destroy 
the  vines." 

A  look — a  glance — is  very  little  in  itself ;  but  it 
is  a  beginning,  and  once  the  beginning  is  made, 
who  can  tell  the  magnitude  of  the  completion  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    GIPSY   APPEARS    AGAIN. 

There  are  more  things  in  lieaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Hamlet. 

The  Fitzgeralds  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  met 
daily  at  the  table  d'hote,  and,  in  the  evening,  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  an  acquaintance  gradually 
developed  between  them. 

Rosa,  whose  career  was  already  chequered, 
was  far  too  wise  to  show  her  'penchant  for  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  but  she  commenced  immediately,  with 
all  the  wiles  which  are  instinctively  the  property 
of  women,  to  evince  most  ardent  attachment  to 
his  wife.  She  courted  her  company ;  listened 
with  the  most  profound  interest  to  her  conversa- 
tion; soon  employed  '*  dear "  and  *' dearie," 
*'  ducky,"  and  **  darling,"  instead  of  the  cold  and 
distant- sounding  ''  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  ;  "  and,  by  and 
by,  wound  her  arm  round  Mary's  pretty  waist, 
and,  when  meeting  or  parting,  impressed  a  fer- 
vent kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

Reader !  are  you  a  young  lady,  and  have  you 
an   unmarried   brother,    or   a   good-looking  hus- 
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band  ?  Can  you  tell  me  sincerely  you  have  never 
experienced  any  gentle  attentions  from  any  of 
your  own  sex  ?  Do  you  not  remember  what  a 
dear  girl  you  suddenly  became,  and  rose  accord- 
ingly in  estimation  ?  Of  course,  purely  and 
simply  for  your  own  sake  !  And,  what  attach- 
ment to  you  your  fair  young  friend  evinced  !  And 
how  those  little  notes,  you  so  often  received,  first 

commenced,   *'Dear  A ;"    then,    '^  My  dear 

A ;  "    then,    **  My   dearest   A ;  "    then, 

"  My    very    dearest    A ;  "     while,    perhaps, 

*'  ducky,"  and  '*  darling,"  and  ''  dearie,"  and 
*'  honey,"  and  a  whole  vocabulary  of  sweet  names 
were  introduced,  until  the  thermometer  of  affec- 
tionate display  reached  boiling-over  heat ;  and  you 
learned  to  appreciate,  with  admirable  accuracy, 
how  the  affair  with  the  brother  was  progressing, 
or  the  exact  measure  of  your  husband's  flirtation. 
It  was  supremely  unnecessary  to  make  any 
enquiry  from  your  male  relation.  The  only 
strange  part  of  the  performance  is,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  these  attentions — the  submissive  recipi- 
ents of  loving  names,  compliments,  kisses,  and 
professions  of  affection — sometimes  consider  the 
motive  single,  and  the  display  genuine.  Nor  are 
they  undeceived,  until,  with  the  cessation  of  the 
brother's  attention,  the  attractiveness  of  his  sister 
wanes  in  similar  proportion.  And,  with  the 
rupture  of  the  flirtation,  the  good  and  charming 
qualities  of  the  most  amiable  wife  become  so  irre- 
vocably disbanded,  that  the   fact   soon  becomes 
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apparent  that  she  is  not  the  exquisite  darling,  in 
her  friend's  opinion,  which  she  was  once  esteemed 
to  be. 

**  What  a  dear  and  beautiful  young  creature  is 
Mrs.  Goodman !  "  said  Mary  to  her  husband, 
when,  having  spent  the  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room,  they  had  retired  for  the  night. 

**  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  with  apparent  unconcern, 
*'  she  is  very  pretty,  and  so  full  of  vivacity.  I  do 
wonder  what  she  saw  in  that  most  insipid  and 
silent  man." 

^'  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  dear.  Per- 
haps, she  admires  him  very  much ;  perhaps, 
there  is  a  mine  of  goodness  in  his  nature,  which 
only  requires  to  be  sought  for  to  be  discovered. 
If  we  knew  him  better,  we  might  conclude  that 
he  was  intrinsically  a  most  desirable  acquaintance 
and  an  estimable  man." 

**  Quite  true,"  responded  Gerald;  *'but  appear- 
ances are  most  decidedly  against  him,  yet  all 
diamonds  look  rough  and  dull  until  polished." 

**  Just  imagine,  Gerald  !  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goodman  come  from  Kanturk,  and  know  Dr. 
Armstrong  so  well.  Mrs.  Goodman  mentioned 
the  place  to-day,  and  when  I  asked  her  about  the 
doctor,  oh  !  you  should  see  how  she  blushed.  He 
might  have  been  an  admirer  of  hers." 

*'  Not  likely,  I  should  think;  the  doctor  would 
be  too  old  for  that.  It  was,  probably,  the  dis- 
covery that  you  had  a  mutual  friend,  that  caused 
her  apparent  embarassment." 
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And  so  the  conversation  continued  on  the 
same  topic  for  some  considerable  time.  It  seemed 
replete  with  interest  to  them  both.  But,  although 
it  lasted  long,  Gerald  did  not  tell  his  wife  that 
Kosa  had  two  conversations  with  him  that  day, 
all  alone.  That  she  had  allowed  him  to  button 
on  her  glove.  That,  as  he  did  so,  he  had  pro- 
fessed his  admiration  of  her  pretty  little  hand; 
and  that,  as  a  punishment,  she  had  given  the  end 
of  his  Jong  beard  a  little  pull ;  and  looking  at 
him  full  in  the  face,  as  she  did  so,  said  with  a 
deep  sigh,  *'  How  I  wish  Mr.  Goodman  was  like 
you  !  "  That  both  had  heard  her  approach,  and 
had  so  rapidly  become  engrossed  with  interest  in 
publications  they  had  snatched  from  the  table, 
that  no  one  could  possibly  imagine  they  had  ex- 
changed one  word  with  each  other  before  her 
arrival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  had  intended  to  spend 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  Killarney,  but 
the  attraction  of  the  Fitzgeralds  induced  them  to 
prolong  their  sojourn  till  the  promised  visit  to 
Yalentia  took  Gerald  and  his  wife  away.  Eosa 
then  discovered  that  the  place  was  very  dull,  and 
Simon,  who  had  already  become  a  mere  imple- 
ment in  her  hands,  at  once  made  arrangements 
to  return  to  Kanturk. 

Many  were  the  conversations  that  Mary  held 
with  Rosa  during  those  days  that  were  spent  at 
the  same  hotel.  Ay,  and  many  were  the  conver- 
sations that  Gerald  had  too.     The  latter  were  all 
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of  that  light,  nonsensical,  trashy  description 
which  characterises  flirtations,  and  which  but  for 
the  rapport,  the  congeniaHty  of  feeling,  and  wish, 
and  sentiment,  which  sways  the  perpetrators 
alike,  would  be  as  totally  devoid  of  interest  to 
anyone  endowed  with  common  sense,  as  the 
chattering  of  rooks  or  the  cooing  of  doves.  But 
Mary's  conversations  were  not  of  this  character. 
Her  beautiful  young  acquaintance  professed  much 
love,  much  interest.  She  seemed  to  delight  in 
her  society,  and,  being  of  a  most  affectionate 
disposition,  was  most  demonstrative.  Mary,  who 
was  of  a  loving  disposition,  too,  became  quite 
attached  to  Kosa,  returned  with  equal  warmth 
her  embraces,  and  having  told  her  of  her  own 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  used  every  persua- 
sion to  make  Rosa  happy  too. 

More  than  once  did  Eosa  sob  and  weep  as 
Mary  pleaded  with  her  ;  and  more  than  once  with 
the  earnestness  of  genuine  sincerity  did  she  say, 
**  Ah  !  dear,  you  would  not  thus  speak  with  me, 
if  you  knew  all  I  could  tell  you  ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  would  spurn  me,  you  would  look  on  me  as 
lost  past  recovery,  you  would  speak  to  me  no 
more,  and  yet  you  would  say  it  was  not  my  fault." 

Mary  could  get  no  information  about  this  dark 
secret  from  her.  It  was  deeply  buried  in  her 
breast,  never  to  be  disclosed.  It  was  gnawing, 
eating,  devouring,  hke  a  cancer,  keeping  her  back 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  perennial  happiness 
which  springs  from  a  conscience  at  peace  with 
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itself;  persuading  her  that  she  could  entertain 
no  hope,  and  urging  her  to  seek  in  frivolity,  and 
dissipation,  and  sin,  that  respite  from  reproach 
which  her  reflection  refused,  and  which  her  un- 
occupied moments  transformed  into  a  furnace- 
flame  of  discontent. 

The  fact  was,  that  from  the  hour  she  had  passed 
in  the  doctor's  sanctum,  poor  Rosa  had  no  peace. 
The  contest  between  bad  and  good  often  waxed 
hot,  and  raged  furiously.  Could  she  have  dis- 
closed to  some  kind  and  sympathetic  heart  like 
Mary's  her  distracting  secret,  there  is  no  doubt 
she  would  have  discovered  some  mode  of  egress, 
some  escape  from  the  mental  condemnation  that 
was  spoiling  her  life  ;  but  she  could  not  summon 
courage  to  unfold  the  story  of  her  shame  ;  to  tell 
of  that  forced  humiliation,  the  effects  of  which 
she  had  not  yet  escaped ;  which  involved  continual 
deceit ;  and  carried  the  heritage  of  unending 
wrong  to  the  man  she  had  married.  And,  while 
sometimes  despair  and  wretchedness,  originated 
by  what  could  not  be  recalled,  made  her  long  for 
death,  and  suggested  more  than  once  the  thought 
of  suicide,  no  one  could  tell  who  looked  at  her 
lovely  face,  and  eyes  beaming  with  animation, 
that  she  was  not  the  happiest  girl  in  the  universe. 

It  was  no  solace  to  her  mind  that  she  had 
been  the  unwilling  victim  of  another's  villainy. 
The  engrossing  thought  which  haunted  her,  dis- 
daining the  consideration  of  the  cause,  dwelt 
solely  on  the  fact  that  she  was  ruined  in  purity. 
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in  innocence,  and  in  her  private  reputation, 
though  the  world  knew  it  not.  So  deep,  so 
compromising,  so  utter  was  this  ruin  in  her 
estimation  that  she  felt  obliged  to  shield  its  guilt 
by  deception  and  by  falsehood.  Continued  decep- 
tion. Falsehood,  not  once  uttered,  and  then 
discarded,  but  sustained  by  continual  act. 

Had  Dr.  Armstrong  known  the  pall  of  sorrow 
he  had  spread  over  that  promising  young  life  ;  if 
he  had  seen  the  tears,  and  heard  the  sighs  and 
sobs  of  heartbroken  distress ;  if  the  curtain  that 
concealed  the  future  had  for  a  moment  been 
raised,  and  he  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
consequences  which  flowed  as  a  natural  sequence 
from  the  crime  he  had  perpetrated ;  if  he  could 
have  discovered  the  fulfilment  of  his  almost  pro- 
phetic speech,  delivered  the  day  after  Eosa's 
degradation;  then,  if  he  possessed  one  spark  of 
proper  feeling,  there  is  no  culprit  condemned  to 
penal  servitude  for  long  years,  as  a  penalty  for 
discovered  transgressions,  who  would  have  reason 
to  envy  his  state  of  mind,  or,  who  would  wish  to 
exchange  the  captivity  of  imprisonment  for  the 
crushing  fetters  of  condemning  conscience.  How 
insignificant  is  the  sentence  of  judicial  conviction 
when  contrasted  with  that  self-reprobation  which 
relegates  the  culprit  to  the  dungeon  of  misery, 
from  whence  there  is  no  escape,  and  no  reprieve. 
Where  the  inward  monitor  is  at  once  the  con- 
victing witness,  the  condemning  jury,  the  relent- 
less jailor,  and  the  unpitying  executioner. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  few  tears  of  penitence  which  flowed,  as  Mary- 
pleaded  with  him,  were  sufficient  to  enfranchise 
from  condign  punishment  his  future  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  his  victim,  his  unwilhng,  con- 
strained, crushed,  overpowered  victim,  must 
wallow  in  the  depths  of  impurity  of  which  he 
was  the  source  ;  suffer  the  purgatory  of  continual 
self-contempt  of  which  he  was  the  cause  ;  and 
endure  through  his  instrumentality  a  life  of 
deception  and  suffering ;  while  he  is  to  live  scot- 
free  from  punishment,  established  in  social  and 
domestic  happiness,  wearing  the  colours  of  re- 
spectability, and  the  reputation  of  moral  sanctity  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  all  the  wretchedness  is  to 
befall  her,  the  violated ;  and  all  the  immunity  is 
is  to  be  his,  the  violator's  ?  Then  would  the 
assumption  be  antagonistic  to  reason  and  justice, 
which  propounds  the  question,  "  Shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 

From  Killarney  Gerald  and  Mary  went  to 
Valentia.  An  enjoyable  visit  of  ten  days  there 
soon  terminated.  Anxious  for  the  quiet  of  home 
and  the  happiness  of  useful  occupation,  Mary 
proposed  that  they  should  return  to  Dunboy ; 
where,  on  their  arrival,  they  found  Mrs.  0' Sulli- 
van full  of  joy  at  seeing  them  again,  and  delighted 
to  welcome  them. 

And  then  the  days  flew  swiftly  by,  and  the 
sunshine  of  happiness  had  not  one  over-passing 
shadowy   cloud.       Mary   resumed    her  work    of 
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kindness  and  philanthropy  among  the  poor  of 
Castletown,  and  those  who  had  sorrow  received 
sympathy,  those  in  poverty  found  help,  those  in 
nakedness  got  clothing,  and  those  who  were  sick 
and  suffering  were  visited  and  cherished.  Truly 
a  minister  of  glad  tidings  was  among  them, 
■whose  presence  in  many  a  darkened  room  shed  a 
ray  of  joy. 

•  One  morning,  engaged  in  her  usual  avocation, 
as  the  Httle  company  of  Mary's  pensioners 
assembled  round  her,  among  them  she  perceived 
one  whose  presence  immediately  arrested  her 
attention.  She  had  seen  that  countenance 
before.  It  now,  at  once,  riveted  her  gaze, 
bringing  an  expression  of  alarm  and  trouble  over 
her  placid,  happy  face. 

'*  Oh !  where  have  I  seen  you,  and  why  does 
your  presence  discomfort  me  so  terribly?"  said 
Mary. 

And  the  old  woman  replied,  in  accents  as 
familiar  to  Mary's  ear  as  her  appearance  was  to 
her  eyes, 

''Kind  lady,  you  were  good  to  me  before. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  little  bottle  I  gave  you,  or 
has  it  taken  away  all  recollection  of  the  past  ?  " 

And  with  the  words  ''the  little  bottle,"  Mary, 
who  had  been  sitting,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
raised  both  hands  violently,  as  in  a  spasm,  to 
her  head.  The  scenes  of  Lovell's  presence  at 
Dunboy.  Her  flight  by  night.  Her  sojourn  in 
the  Castle  on  Bere  Island.     Her   fearful   agony 
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there,  as  the  door  was  being  shattered  under  the 
strong  blows  of  powerful  men.  The  straining 
and  breaking  of  the  bars.  All  rose  like  a  vision 
before  her.  And  then,  most  vividly  reappeared 
in  reflection's  mirror,  her  own  despair,  as  she 
drained  the  contents  of  the  vial.  Nor  did  her 
thoughts  stop  there.  The  memory  of  another 
occurrence  came  back  like  an  apparition.  She 
seemed  again  to  wander  hopelessly  in  that  damp, 
cold  vault,  to  feel  •  the  coffins  of  the  dead  around 
her,  and  to  realize  the  fearful  thought  that  she 
had  been  buried  alive. 

All,  with  staring  eyes,  and  open  mouths,  were 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  as  they  viewed 
the  agony  depicted  on  her  fair  face,  and  saw  her 
frantic  gesture ;  and  some  of  the  old  women 
actually  seized  the  witch,  whom  they  supposed 
had  cast  her  vile  enchantment  over  their  kind, 
and  generous,  and  most  charitable  benefactor. 

But  Mary,  coming  quickly  to  herself,  exclaimed, 
'*Let  her  alone!  it  is  not  her  doing;  she  has 
been  my  friend;  I  owe  her  much  for  her  kindness. 
It  is  the  occurrences  of  the  past  which  have 
rushed  so  vividly  to  my  memory,  that  I  almost 
feel  as  though  they  were  again  being  enacted. 

Then  the  old  woman,  released,  raised  her 
hollow  voice  again,  ''  Kind  lady,  you  have  so 
captivated  my  heart,  that  I  would  wish  to  suffer 
in  your  place,  rather  than  injure  you.  The 
mention  I  have  made  of  things  now  past,  I 
fondly  hoped  would  bring  back  joyful  thoughts  of 
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victory,  and  make  you  glad  in  their  remembrance. 
My  pain  has  been  the  more,  finding  they  bring 
distress  and  sad  discomforture." 

^*It  is  not  so,"  said  Mary,  interrupting  her. 
**  Up  to  this  moment,  from  the  time  I  drank  the 
contents  of  that  small  bottle,  all  memory  of  my 
troubles  has  been  lost.  That  all  has  ended  well 
my  presence  here  is  proof.  But  how  the  fiery 
trial  passed,  and  how  the  escape  from  dangers 
was  effected,  and  how  I  spent  dark  hours  in  the 
grave,  and  how  I  left  its  precincts,  and  came 
back  to  life,  I  know  not.  Like  a  most  vivid 
dream,  I  see  the  sorrows,  the  dangers,  the 
terrors;  but  the  escape,  the  rescue,  the  deliver- 
ance, is  clothed  in  deepest  darkness,  in  obscurity 
impenetrable." 

"  Wouldst  thou  learn  more,  kind  lady,  ask  thy 
friends.  They  can  enlighten  thee,  can  tell  thee 
all,  but  with  the  past  I  have  not  aught  to  do. 
'Tis  of  unaccomplished  deeds,  which  still  lie 
buried  in  the  womb  of  time  not  come,  that  the 
Egyptian  sage  hath  given  me  insight.  And,  as  I 
gauge  thy  horoscope,  no  thunder-clouds,  with 
torrents  teeming,  such  as  thou  hast  experienced 
in  the  past,  darken  thy  horizon  now.  But  still  a 
shadow  soon  will  pass  across  thy  sun,  and  then 
another,  heavy  for  awhile.  Yet  let  not  these  thy 
cheerful  heart  depress,  for  their  dull  gloom  will 
not  for  long  enshroud  thy  way,  and  then,  unto 
the  end  of  thy  career,  the  light  of  joy  and  peace 
will  gild  thy  flower- strewn  path." 
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The  old  woman  left  without  another  word. 
When  Mary  called  her  to  come  back,  she  turned 
not  once  upon  her  course,  nor  uttered  one  reply, 
but  raising  up  her  pale,  thin  hand  she  shook  it 
nervously,  to  indicate  her  inability  to  comply. 
Each  eye,  with  wistful  look,  followed  her  footsteps 
as  she  went,  but  not  one  raised  a  voice  until  she 
disappeared. 

As  soon  as  Mary  reached  her  home,  the  evi- 
dences of  excitement  which  were  still  apparent 
in  her  manner,  and  her  looks  of  anxiety,  quickly 
aroused  the  attention  of  Gerald.  He  followed 
her  to  her  room,  and,  passing  in  after  her,  closed 
the  door,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  "  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  you,  Mary,  darling  ?  " 

**  Just  what  I  desired — to  have  you  with  me, 
all  alone,"  said  Mary,  disregarding  any  allusion  to 
his  question.  ''  I  want  you  to  tell  me  now  all 
about  Captain  Lovell " — at  the  mention  of  this 
name,  Gerald  shewed  much  emotion — ''all  about 
my  escape  from  the  castle  on  the  island — how 
I  arrived  here — and  then,"  said  she,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  tell  me  about  that  dreadful  vault,  where, 
alone — alone,  in  darkness  dense,  I  spent  long 
hours  with  the  dead.  Say,  too,  how  I  was  rescued 
from  that  living  grave.  You  see  I  know  it  well, 
with  the  exception  of  these  few  particulars,  and 
these  I  know  you  can  disclose.  Then  oh  !  tell 
quickly  all  that  I  long  to  hear." 

Then  Gerald  told  her  how  he  arrived  one  day 
too  late  ;  that  she  had  fled,  and  that  her  hiding- 
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place  upon  the  island  had  been  discovered.  *'  On 
my  arrival  at  the  castle/'  said  he,  **  the  entrance 
had  been  accomplished.  I  first  saw  Lovell,  as  he 
walked  down  the  stairs  from  the  room  you  had 
occupied.  In  answer  to  my  enquiry  concerning 
you,  he  replied  that  you  were  dead.  The  agony 
in  his  face,  as  he  told  me  you  had  poisoned  your- 
self, almost  unmanned  me.  Full  of  rage  and 
grief,  I  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  Throw- 
ing down  his  sword,  he  presented  to  me  his 
unprotected  breast,  and  bid  me,  if  I  willed  it,  to 
run  him  through.  *  I  have  driven  her  to  death,' 
said  he,  '  and  now  am  as  full  of  sorrow  for  it  as 
you  can  be,  and  oh  !  so  penitent  that  no  other 
blood  shall  ever  be  shed  by  me.'  I  could  not  kill 
him  like  a  dog,  so  threw  my  glove  into  his  face, 
when,  taking  up  his  sword,  he  followed  me  to  a 
level  piece  of  ground  hard  by  the  castle,  where, 
with  our  men  around  us  as  spectators  ranged, 
we  entered  on  the  fight.  All  my  power,  my 
strength,  my  skill  I  used,  to  beat  down  his  de- 
fence, and  to  transfix  himself,  but,  with  con- 
summate skill,  he  guarded  so  that  I  could  not 
touch  him.  Twice  he  shewed  me  he  could  have 
run  me  through,  but  held  his  weapon  back,  and 
would  not  even  scratch  me. 

**I  own  I  feel  deep  shame  that  still  I  pressed 
the  fight,  though  fight  it  was  not;  that  is  not 
its  name — my  wild  attempt  to  murder,  is  the 
epithet.  He  would  not  use  his  skill  to  injure 
me,    while    I    attacked    with    all    the    rancour 
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which  revenge  awakened,  and  detestation  goaded 
on. 

'*  The  soldiers,  skilled  in  sword  exercise,  saw 
how  it  was,  and  cried  out  '  Shame ! '  that  I  should 
try  to  murder  one  who  would  not  injure  me ;  but 
rage  rose  higher  still  within  my  heart.  I  rather 
he  had  cut  me  down  than  thus  appear  vanquished 
and  overcome  in  the  presence  of  my  men ;  so 
still  I  thrust  at  him,  till  one  of  his  men,  in  very 
contempt  of  me,  raised  his  axe  and  struck  me  on 
the  left  arm,  breaking  it  as  you  have  seen. 

'*  Then  Lovell  threw  his  sword  again  upon  the 
ground,  deeply  indignant  at  the  interference, 
whereupon  one  of  my  men,  in  revenge  for  the 
blow  I  had  received,  thrust,  from  behind,  his 
sword  through  his  body,  when,  without  one  word, 
he  fell  dead  on  the  sward." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  did  not  strike  the  blow.  I 
am  rejoiced  to  know  of  his  repentance,  and 
make  no  question  of  its  sincerity  from  what  you 
have  said.  My  last  prayer  before  I  drank  that 
dreadful  draught  was  offered  up  for  him,  that 
Heaven  would  change  his  heart;  and  it  was 
granted.  Oh !  now  when  too  late,  I  see,  I  see 
my  fault." 

*'  Your  fault !  "  said  Gerald  in  surprise,  "  what 
act  did  you  do  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  took  that  draught  that  robbed  me  of  my 
mind.  I  lost  my  trust,  my  confidence.  I  should 
have  kept  in  mind  that  I  was  in  higher  hands, 
and  that  He  could  disarm  the  strongest  arm  and 
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mould  to  gentleness  the  hardest  heart.  My 
punishment  was  all  the  needless  agony  I  bore. 
My  punishment,  those  long  hours  in  that  dread- 
ful vault.  My  punishment,  that  Lovell's  life  was 
lost,  just  when,  if  spared,  it  might  have  been 
most  useful;  and  what  adds  further  grief,  that 
loss  of  life  is  due,  where  least  I  would  have  wished 
it,  even  to  you.  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mary, 
bursting  into  tears. 

'*  And  deep  is  my  grief,  too,"  said  Gerald.  '*  I 
longed  to  tell  you  all,  but  feared  the  sad  remem- 
brance might  have  done  you  harm.  And  ever  since 
that  death,  I  cannot  remove  from  my  thoughts 
the  presence  of  that  man — his  noble  daring  when 
he  stood  undaunted  before  my  sword ;  his  heart- 
felt penitence ;  and  then  his  sparing  me  my  life — 
indeed,  the  thought  so  presses  on  my  soul,  that 
all  along  I  feel  myself  his  murderer.'* 

''  Oh  !  not  so  bad,"  said  Mary.  ''  Oh  no  !  not 
his  murderer;  you  tried  'tis  true,  but  Heaven, 
kind  Heaven  would  not  allow  you.  And  Heaven, 
with  all  my  heart,  for  that  I  thank.  But,  tell  me 
of  the  rest,  for  more  I  long  to  know — yea,  tell 
me  all." 

Then  in  minute  detail  Gerald  recorded  how  he 
brought  her  from  the  island  ;  how  he  landed  her 
at  Dunboy ;  how  for  days  he  watched  her,  when 
he  thought  her  dead  ;  how  she  was  committed  to 
the  vault ;  how  he  sat  beside  her  there ;  at  last, 
how  tired  of  life,  he  went  and  purchased  poison, 
that  he  might  die  there  too ;  how  he  found  her 
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sitting  up ;  and  how  the  skill  of  Dr.  Armstrong 
brought  back  animation. 

And  Mary  heard  the  story  in  suspense  pro- 
found, marked  each  detail,  and  grasping  each 
incident,  understood  all  that  had  passed  while 
she  lay  helpless  in  unconsciousness. 

**  It  was  dreadful,  Gerald  !  in  that  grave  among 
the  dead,  without  a  hope  of  seeing  life  again.  I 
cannot  tell  how  awful,  nor  do  I  wish  to  brood 
over  these  sad  thoughts.  They  bring  no  profit. 
They  all  teach  the  same  lesson,  that  I  deserved 
to  be  punished  for  casting  off  my  trust,  and 
ceasing  to  believe  that  He,  who  had  promised  to 
defend  me,  would  continue  to  do  so.  Oh !  what 
consequences  follow  in  the  track  of  sin.  I  took 
that  draught;  hence  Lovell's  death;  hence  your 
participation  in  it;  hence  the  suffering,  and  the 
mental  pain  caused  to  both  you  and  my  dear 
mother ;  hence,  too,  the  frightful  sojourn  in  that 
tomb  among  the  dead.  But  you  have  told  me 
one  thing  which  has  pained  me  most  of  all,  that 
is  your  premeditated  suicide.  Would  you,  indeed, 
have  poisoned  yourself  had  I  not  recovered  ?  " 

''Yes,  most  certainly!  were  I  to  say  otherwise 
it  would  be  false." 

*'  Oh  !  Gerald,  what  an  awful  sin  !  Do  not  you 
believe  it  is  so  ? '' 

**I  thought  that  you  had  done  so,  and  I  did 
not  care  for  any  hereafter  different  from  yours." 

''  But  there  appeared  before  me  but  two  courses. 
One  was  sin,  degradation,  death ;  the  other  death 
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alone,  without  the  sin  and  the  degradation.  I 
preferred  the  latter,  and  would  again  had  I  no 
other  alternative ;  but  you  had  no  such  plea,  you 
had  life  and  usefulness  before  you,  and  the 
commission  of  no  sin  compulsory,  yet,  because 
you  felt  discontented  with  the  decree  of  Heaven, 
you  decided  to  destroy  yourself." 

**  You  know,  Mary,  I  do  not  look  on  rehgion 
as  you  do.  I  have  been  brought  up  a  Christian, 
and  mean  to  continue  one.  Had  I  been  brought 
up  a  Hottentot,  or  a  Parsee,  I  doubt  not  I  would 
have  remained  the  same,  for  I  see  much  I  cannot 
understand.  In  the  world  each  creature  preys  on 
its  inferior;  there  is  one  unbroken  chain  of 
uninterrupted  cruelty.  In  the  Bible  I  read  that 
orders  were  given  by  God  to  destroy,  in  cold 
blood,  the  men — the  warriors,  who  bravely 
defended  their  homes  and  families.  Ay,  and 
worse  than  that !  their  wives,  and  helpless, 
innocent,  little  children,  too,  who  were  not 
partakers  in  the  resistance.  This  narrative 
revolts  against  my  thoughts  of  right,  and  makes 
the  humane  portion  of  my  nature  cry.  Is  this 
the  act  of  mercy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  worst 
form  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ?  Then  I  read 
again,  that  *  By  Him  were  all  things  made,  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.'  And  then,  I  read  of  '  death  unending,  and 
a  hell  of  fire,'  and  am  taught  that  all  must  endure 
that  undying  death,  and  share  that  hell,  except 
a  favoured  few  among  professing  Christians. 
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*'  With  all  these  thoughts  deeply  pressing  on 
my  mind,  I  should  be  truthless  and  a  hypocrite  to 
say  that  mercy  was  the  character  of  God ;  more 
particularly,  if  He  possessed  a  foreknowledge  of 
results,  and,  uninfluenced  by  necessity  or  any 
overpowering  cause,  created,  of  His  own  free  will 
and  choice,  crowds  of  keen,  sensitive,  and  most 
feelingly  acute  creatures,  knowing  that  torment, 
and  suffering,  and  unending  death  awaited  them. 
Surely,  the  blood  may  curdle  in  the  veins  at  the 
reflection  awakened  by  the  words,  *  Their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched.'  " 

**  Gerald,''  replied  Mary,  with  a  look  of  deep 
pain  on  her  face,  ''do  you  know  why  this  w^orld 
hangs  in  empty  space  ?  " 

"-  Yes,  dear  ;  it  is  due  to  gravity,  or  attraction." 

*' Do  you  know  why  it  possesses  gravity;  or 
why  gravity,  or  size,  or  bulk  should  cause 
attraction  ?  " 

''  Well,  no.  Philosophers  tell  us  it  is  so  ;  but 
why  it  is  so,  I  cannot  say." 

''  Do  you  know  why  we  require  air  to  live, 
and  that  if  it  were  removed  we  should  quickly 
die  ?  " 

**0h,  yes;  we  require  air  to  oxidise  the  blood, 
and  that  is  essential  to  our  vitality." 

''  But  why  does  blood  require  oxidation  ?  " 

**  To  remove  the  impurities  of  the  worn-out 
tissues." 

"  Why  is  this  essential  ?  " 

'*  I  cannot  say,  I'm  sure." 
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"  Then,  you  tell  me  candidly,  you  cannot 
understand  the  ways  of  God  about  the  world  we 
live  in,  or  the  lives  which  we  possess ;  and,  while 
you  tell  me  so,  you  only  allow  what  the  greatest 
philosopher  must  also  confess,  that  he  knows  so 
little  of  the  works  of  God  that  he  cannot  even  tell 
me  whij  his  finger  or  his  tongue  is  obedient  to  his 
will!  Then,  this  being  so,  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  should  understand  that  God 
Himself,  whose  simplest  works  are  puzzles  to 
our  finite  minds  ?  and,  forsooth,  because  we  can- 
not understand  his  dealings  with  the  world,  we 
have  a  right,  from  our  partial  and  limited  know- 
ledge, to  draw  conclusions  degrading  to  those 
principles  and  instincts  which  He  has  implanted 
in  our  hearts. 

*'  Who  gave  man  an  esteem  for  honor,  mercy, 
truth,  justice  ?  Who  stamped  the  impression  on 
his  mind  that  these  were  noble  and  exalted,  and 
that  their  opposites  were  abhorrent  to  proper 
feeling  ?  And  with  knowledge  too  limited  to 
understand  his  commonest  works,  shall  I  accuse 
the  Giver  of  these  gifts  as  one  devoid  of  their 
possession  ? 

"  Who  planted  love  in  the  human  heart?  Who, 
that  sacred  and  unselfish  love  which  will  induce 
the  parent  to  stand  between  its  child  and  death  ; 
that  love  which  would  influence  you  to  hasten 
now  between  me  and  the  maddest  dog  that  ever, 
with  envenomed  tooth,  inoculated  agonising,  in- 
curable hydrophobia ;  that  love  which  made  you 
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deem  your  life  worthless  when  you  thought  mine 
was  gone  ?  And  will  Eeason  say  that  the  Giver 
of  such  love  is  devoid  of  its  possession  ?  Will  it 
not  rather  enforce  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
woof  of  the  texture  of  His  existence  ? 

**I  need  not  argue.  Your  own  intelligence 
decides — the  idea  is  preposterous.  Then  leaving 
what  we  cannot  judge,  because  our  knowledge  is 
too  finite,  let  us  meditate  on  what  we  can  judge. 
I  cannot  Hell  the  character  of  God  from  His  deal- 
ing with  the  world,  nor  from  the  records  of  the 
world's  history,  but  I  can  tell  the  character  of 
God  from  his  dealings  with  my  own  life  and  my 
own  heart.  And  while  I  find  that  deep-dyed 
ingratitude  is  my  characteristic  ;  that  all  my  acts 
are  full  of  sin,  and  all  my  best  efforts  replete  with 
imperfection ;  still,  as  I  review  the  past,  must  the 
language  of  my  experience  proclaim,  '  Trulij, 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,'  and  nothing  but  forbearance,  kindness, 
loving-mercy,  and  long-suffering  could  have  en- 
dured the  return  I  have  constantly  made." 

''I  see  the  reasonableness  of  your  words,  my 
darling,"  said  Gerald.  ''  My  heart  acknowledges, 
even  while  you  speak,  their  truthfulness.  Yes,  I 
can  understand  the  dealings  of  my  Maker  with 
me,  and  find  them  conformable  with  the  acts 
of  one  who  is  *  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  goodness.'  You  are  right ;  I 
do  not  know  sufficient  to  judge  of  His  acts  with 
the  world.      Indeed,  to  try  is  rank  presumption. 
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It  is  the  insane  effort  of  finite  intelligence  trying 
to  measure  the  boundaries  of  infinity." 

Mary  had  a  golden  opportunity  offered,  and 
availed  herself  of  it,  and  was  happy  in  the 
thought  of  bringing  happiness  to  Gerald's  mind, 
by  leading  him  to  decide  from  personal  expe- 
rience, that  instead  of  being  cruel,  and'  deHghting 
in  punishment  and  suffering,  He  is  a  God  ''whose 
mercy  is  everlasting^  and  whose  truth  endureth  from 
generation  to  generation." 


CHAPTER  X. 

HANDSOME    TOM    HARRINGTON    AND    MRS.    GOODMAN. 

II  serait  doux  d'entrer  sous  Tamoureuse  loi, 
Si  Ton  trouvait  en  amour  de  la  foi ; 
Mais,  helas  !  6  rigeur  cruelle  ! 
On  ne  voit  point  de  bergere  fidele. 

MoLIERE. 

It  would  be  sweet  to  take  the  nuptial  tie, 
If  one  were  sure  that  love  would  never  die  ; 
But  ah,  alas  !  it  is  intensely  cruel 
That  plighted  love  so  often  wants  renewal. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  returned  to  Kan- 
turk,  they  were  met  by  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bride,  who  escorted  them  to  **  Lara  Grove," 
their  new  abode.  Much  care,  expense,  and 
trouble  had  been  lavished  on  it,  to  make  it  not 
only  thoroughly  comfortable,  but  even  luxurious. 
Eosa  was  charmed  as  she  hurried  from  room  to 
room,  and  viewed  with  admiration  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  by  her  friends,  in  her  absence,  to 
contribute  to  her  happiness,  and  give  her  the 
pleasurable  feehng  that  she  had  not  been  for- 
gotten when  away.  The  drawing-room  she  pro- 
nounced ''  exquisite  ;  "  the  dining-room,  with  its 
costly   oil  paintings,    ''magnificent;"    her   own 
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boudoir,  ** aesthetic ; "  the  bed-rooms,  ''perfec- 
tion ;  "  and  the  library,  "just  what  would  gratify 
Simon." 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  she  arrayed  herself  with 
especial  care,  putting  on  her  most  fascinating 
bonnet  and  most  becoming  dress,  and,  having 
ordered  her  phaeton  and  ponies — her  father-in- 
law's  present — set  off  for  Kanturk,  telling  Simon, 
that  "  she  did  not  intend  to  be  very  long  away." 

She  was  a  capital  whip.  The  ponies  under  her 
guidance  dashed  along  the  road,  and  looked  really 
splendid  as  they  tossed  their  heads  and  trotted 
swiftly  through  the  town.  General  admiration 
was  excited.  Everyone  turned  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  charming  driver  in  the  front  seat;  the 
well-appointed  livery  servant  sitting  behind,  with 
cockade  in  hat,  gold-lace  band,  and  crested 
buttons;  and  the  pretty  phaeton  and  lovely 
ponies. 

Without  stop  or  stay  they  hurried  along,  nor 
were  the  active  little  animals  pulled  up,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  Sweet  Brier  Lodge ;  when 
Kosa,  alighting,  gave  the  reins  to  her  servant, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  him  to  walk  the 
pretty  creatures  backwards  and  forwards  until  she 
returned. 

With  palpitating  heart  she  entered  the  waiting- 
room.  The  doctor  being  engaged  with  a  patient, 
she  was  detained  about  ten  minutes.  She  then 
hastened  to  his  consulting-room,  and  with  beam- 
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ing  eyes,  and  a  most  engaging  smile,  which 
displayed  her  beautiful  white  teeth,  showed  her 
joy  at  seeing  him  again. 

He  stood  up,  shook  hands,  and  expressed  his 
delight  at  seeing  her  looking  so  well ;  but,  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  so  totally  dissimilar 
to  the  last  time  she  had  called  to  see  him,  and 
the  reception  was  so  different — no  clasping  in 
the  arms,  no  succession  of  ardent  kisses — that 
Rosa,  with  the  expression  on  her  countenance 
entirely  altered,  exclaimed,  ''What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Bobby,  are  you  not  feeling  well  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!  thank  you,  Mrs.  Goodman,  quite 
well." 

''Yes — thank  you — Mrs.  Goodman  " — repeated 
Eosa,  adding,  "  have  I  offended  you  ?  Have  I 
displeased  you  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  Why  this 
great,  this  unexpected  change  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  so  grieved  for  what  has  taken 
place,"  responded  the  doctor.  "  The  thought,  has 
never  left  my  mind,  how  wickedly  I  have  acted. 
How  I  should  long  to  have  the  past  undone,  and 
see  you  again,  as  you  once  were,  a  good  and 
happy  girl.  You  can  be  so  "  he  continued,  "  God 
is  good,  and  is  forgiving,  and " 

Eosa's  sweet  expression  was  now  transformed 
into  one  of  supreme  contempt.  Interrupting  him, 
she  exclaimed:  "You  are  a  choice  one  to  speak 
about  religion.  '  God  is  good ' — for  God's  sake 
withhold  from  my  ears  the  announcement  of  such 
hypocrisy.     If  you  are  altered,  changed,  tired  of 
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iiie — humiliating  as  the  thought  is,  it  must  be 
spoken — at  least  have  the  sincerity  to  say  so,  and 
do  not  nauseate  me  with  religion  altogether,  by 
hearing  its  name  polluted,  by  its  mention  from 
the  lips  of  one  so  steeped  in  deepest  immorality." 

*'I  know  I  have  been  bad.  Oh  !  so  bad;  but 
mean  to  be  so  no  more,  and  with  the  deepest 
feeling  of  sincerity,  long  to  see  you  too  leave  the 
way  of  transgression,  and  seek  your  happiness 
in " 

*^  Plague  me  not,"  said  Eosa,  again  interrupt- 
ing him,  *'  I  have  heard  and  read  that  when 
insatiate  profligates  get  tired  of  their  dupes — the 
degraded  sufferers  from  their  lust  and  villainy — 
and  long  for  fresh  fuel  to  goad  their  jaded  appetites, 
it  is  their  usual  practice  to  put  on  the  affected 
semblance  of  piety,  and  preach  it  to  their  victims, 
as  the  noblest,  readiest,  easiest  way  to  lull  their 
suspicion  of  transferred  affection,  and,  as  the 
most  uncompromising  pretext,  and  most  success- 
ful diplomacy,  to  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  them. 
And  now  I  am  to  understand  you  assume  this 
mask,  and  with  unblushing  effrontery,  after  your 
behaviour  to  me,  unhesitatingly  assume  this  line 
of  acting.  Then  be  it  so ;  but,  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  you  need  not  have  had  recourse  to  this 
expedient." 

''  It  is  not  so~it  is  not  so,"  said  the  doctor 
earnestly.  ''What  I  have  said  is  true.  I  long 
for  your  real  happiness,  your  peace,  your 
soul's " 
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"  I  will  not  hear  your  flimsy  pretexts,  your 
hypocritical  pretences.  I  could  not  have  expected 
better  treatment  from  one  so  vile.  But  had  I 
anticipated  this  before  I  left  this  morning,  I 
would  have  placed  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  pocket, 
and  would  have  shot  you  dead  at  the  first  men- 
tion of  abandonment.  Now,  no  more  of  that 
religious  dodge,  but  answer  me. 

**Do  you  remember,  sir,  our  conversation  on 
the  morning  of  my  marriage  ?  I  told  you  that 
each  day,  when  first  I  left  my  bed,  I  was  so  sick, 
and  you  replied,  '  it  is  the  surest  proof  that  you 
are  on  your  way  to  be  a  mother.'  Then  you 
added,  how  you  would  love  the  child ;  that  it  was 
yours  ;  and  that,  when  the  time  of  its  birth  came 
round,  your  love  would  warmer  grow  each  day, 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  baby  ?  " 

'^  I  remember,*'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  groan  of 
remorse. 

**  You  need  not  grunt  now.  I  needed  not  this 
exhibition  to  convince  me  the  subject  would  be 
disagreeable,  and  that  your  affection  for  your 
unborn  child  would  be  as  transient  as  that  for  its 
mother.  Well !  now  I  must  bear  alone,  without 
even  the  sympathy  of  my  destroyer,  the  shame, 
the  anguish,  springing  from  my  own  feelings,  and 
from  the  continued  wrong  I  do  to  Mr.  Goodman. 
And  sir,  when  the  child  is  born,  am  I  to  act  the 
hypocrite  like  you,  and  lead  him  still  to  think 
that  it  is  his,  and  let  him  bear  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  that  which  is  at  once  the  proof  of  his 
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disgrace  and  mine  ?  I  shall  not  do  so  villain  ! 
I  had  rather  meet  the  penalty  my  sins — imposed, 
fostered,  originated,  forced  by  you — deserve.  So 
now,  I  tell  you  plainly,  when  it  is  born,  not  to 
commit  continued  injustice  towards  him,  and  not 
to  perpetuate  so  vile  a  brood,  my  mind  is  fixed, 
my  resolution  firmly  formed.  It  is  this — I  shall 
smother  it ! 

**Then  it  will  be  yours — newly  religious  man, 
upright  man,  moral  man  that  you  are — to  see 
that  justice  is  not  defrauded  of  its  victim.  So 
you  can  add  to  the  security  of  your  present  envi- 
able position,  by  having  me — the  murdress — 
imprisoned,  tried,  convicted,  hanged.  And  so 
will  end  this  tragedy,  and  my  unhappy  life." 

*'  Oh  !  by  all  that's  kind  and  good,  speak  not 
like  that ;  it  will  break " 

"I  want  no  more,  sir,  of  your  words  or 
intercourse !  You  have  me  not  bound  in  the 
sanctum  of  your  villainy  now,  where  I  perforce 
must  hear  your  false  professions,  and  suffer  help- 
lessly your  indignities.'* 

Then,  turning  on  her  heel,  she  left  the  room, 
and,  hastening  to  the  hall  door,  let  herself  out, 
without  one  glance,  or  look,  cast  back  on  the 
author  of  her  grief  and  desperation. 

The  doctor's  feelings  were  not  enviable.  He 
knew  he  deserved  all  she  had  said,  and  more. 
The  thoughts  of  the  past  were  torturing.  The 
idea  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  Rosa  never  left 
his  thoughts.     The  reflection  that  Mr.  Goodman, 
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who  had  never,  by  act  or  word,  harmed  him,  was 
by  him  deeply,  irrevocably,  continually  injured, 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  his  mental  suffering  ; 
and  now,  the  threat  that  murder  was  about  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  crime  he  originated, 
appeared  the  climax  of  his  distress.  Leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  his  punishment  seemed 
thoroughly  to  prostrate  him.  It  pressed  on  him 
as  a  load  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  It  crushed 
him  to  the  dust  of  humiliation.  He  groaned  in 
the  heartfelt  agony  of  his  remorse. 

When  Rosa  left  the  door,  she  quickly  walked 
down  the  gravel  path  leading  to  the  gate.  As 
she  drew  near,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  very  erect  figure,  and  military  walk, 
approached.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  before 
she  noticed  him ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  beheld 
him,  she  felt,  in  a  moment,  that  he  was  fascinated 
by  her  charms. 

Oh  !  ladies  are  so  quick  of  intellect,  of  sagacity, 
of  instinct,  if  you  like ;  they  know  with  half  a 
glance  the  extent  of  appreciation  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  look  of  a  new  admirer. 

This  handsome  young  fellow,  for  so  she  decid- 
edly considered  him,  raising  his  hat,  held  it  off 
while  he  opened  the  gate  ;  and  Rosa,  with  a  most 
graceful  bow,  passed  unimpeded.  Still  holding  his 
hat  in  hand,  he  volunteered  his  assistance  to  aid 
her  to  mount  her  seat  in  the  carriage.  She  grace- 
fully accepted ;  and,  favouring  him  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  said,  "  Thank  you  so  much." 

N2 
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Tom  Harrington — for  it  was  he — thought  he 
had  never  before  seen  so  pretty  a  creature ;  and 
was,  at  that  moment,  quite  ready  to  devote  him- 
self, his^life,  his  heart,  and  all  Bogra  Yale  and  its 
surroundings  to  her  service,  if  he  could  only  find 
out  who  she  was,  and  if  she  would  accept  the 
willing  offering. 

Rosa  drove  home,  making  no  call  by  the  way ; 
and   Tom   went  in  to  see  the  doctor. 

When  he  entered,  before  ''Good  morning,"  or 
"How  are  you?''  or  "Fine  day,"  or  any  other 
of  our  conventional  phrases  escaped  his  lips,  he 
asked. 

*'  "Who  was  that  young  lady  that  just  now  went 
out  from  your  house  ?  I  never  saw  one  so 
pretty  before.  I  thought  Miss  0' Sullivan  was  very 
beautiful,  but  really,  in  my  estimation,  she  cannot 
compare  with  her.  Her  face  is  so  lit  up  with 
animation,  her  eyes  flash  such  fire,  really,  doctor, 
if  she  is  married,  it  will  be  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment I  have  ever  experienced,  for  my  heart 
seems  completely  captured  by  her.  I  could 
devote  my  life  to  her.  Her  appearance  has  awak- 
ened an  idea  of  happiness,  such  as  I  never  before 
experienced." 

'*  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  "  said  the  doctor,  "there  is 
much  of  disapointment,  and  sorrow,  and  fretting, 
and  mental  misery  in  this  world  ;  and  the  most 
of  it,  or,  perhaps,  I  might  say  well  nigh  all,  we 
bring  upon  ourselves." 

"Pardon   me,   doctor,"   said    Tom.      "I    am 
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always  so  glad  to  get  your  good  advice,  but  please 
do  answer  my  question  first,  who  is  that  young 
lady  ?  " 

''  She  is  a  Mrs.  Goodman,  married  about  a 
month  ago.  I  see  my  words  have  overcast  your 
looks,  but  you  know  I  cannot  alter  circumstances, 
nor  change  the  past,  however  deeply  I  may  long 
for  such  a  power." 

"  I  wish  much,  then,  that  I  had  not  seen  her. 
You  cannot  think  what  a  life  I  lead,  and  how 
awfully  lonely  I  am  in  that  house  by  myself,  ever 
since  Nora  was  married.  True,  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  is  short,  but  to  me  it  seems  an  age.  In 
the  daytime  it  is  endurable,  for  I  am  occupied 
about  the  farm  ;  but,  in  the  evenings,  it  is  simply 
and  absolutely  unbearable.  No  one  to  speak  to  ; 
no  one  to  exchange  an  idea  with.  Sit — Mope — 
Eead.  Bead — Mope — Sit !  Work  the  changes  on 
this  programme  how  you  will,  the  monotony  is 
intolerable.  I  thought  when  I  saw  that  awfully 
engaging  lady,  one  whom,  I  am  sure,  I  could 
really  love,  that  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day  had 
appeared;  but,  no  sooner  have  my  hopes  been 
awakened,  than  the  chilling  frost  of  disappoint- 
ment nips  them  in  the  bud.  Good-bye,  doctor. 
I  never  saw  you  look  so  melancholy  before.  Do 
you  not  feel  well  ?  " 

''111  in  mind,  Tom;  and,  like  yourself,  the 
prospect  seems  so  dark,  that  the  smallest  break  in 
the  storm  cloud  that  envelopes  is  not  perceptible. 
Your  position,  however,  is   enviable  when  com- 
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pared  with  mine.  There  are  hopes  that  yours 
will  brighten,  but  my  only  prospect  is  that  bad 
will  turn  to  worse.  Oh,  Tom  !  if  you  knew  the 
weight  that  this  moment  rests  upon  my  heart,  in 
very  pity  for  me,  you  would  forget  your  own 
trouble,  or  consider  it,  in  comparison,  so  light, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  wasting  of  a  thought." 

*'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  you,"  replied  Tom. 
*'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  Then,  tell  me,  and  rely 
upon  my  help,  in  any  and  in  every  way  that  lies 
within  the  compass  of  my  power." 

'*  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  !  I  cannot  tell 
you  ;  neither  could  you  help  me,  if  I  did.  I've 
no  one  but  myself  to  blame  ;  but  what  is  done 
can  never  be  recalled." 

Then  Tom — concluding  he  could  be  of  no 
advantage,  and  truly  distressed  at  the  doctor's 
trouble — yet  believed  that  his  own  desolation  was 
a  lot  sufficiently  hard  for  anyone,  and  was  full  of 
doubt  that,  in  comparison,  it  would  appear  so 
inconsiderable.  With  these  thoughts  in  the 
ascendant,  he  took  his  leave,  and  wandered 
listlessly  into  the  town.  Somehow,  he  felt  a 
longing  that  he  might  meet  Mrs.  Goodman  again: 
even  if  it  were  only  to  pass  her  in  the  street 
without  a  recognition,  which  he  had  not  the 
assurance  to  expect.  And  so,  he  rambled  about 
for  nearly  two  hours,  but,  the  fates  being  unpro- 
pitious  to  his  desires,  he  had  to  return  home, 
feeling  more  desolate  and  discontented  than  ever 
in  his  life  before. 
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And  days  passed  on,  and  weeks  rolled  by. 
Many  an  hour  did  Mrs.  Goodman  occupy  his 
thoughts  by  day.  Many  a  midnight  vision 
presented  her,  with  enchanting  accuracy  to  his 
view,  and  many  a  time  Tom  visited  Kanturk  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  her.  Yes !  the  idle,  useless, 
senseless  hope ;  for  how  could  it  benefit  him  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  calculated  to  unsettle  his  mind 
more,  and  lead  him  to  dwell  with  more  prejudiced 
feelings  on  his  loneliness  and  discontent  ? 

Various  were  the  devices  he  had  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  while  away  the  time  that  hung  so  heavily 
on  his  hands.  He  turned  his  hand  to  carpentry, 
and  tried  to  work  the  chisel  and  the  saw.  There 
were  some  scores  of  old  prints  in  the  house.  He 
fitted  frames  to  all ;  and,  at  last,  became  quite  an 
adept  at  corner  cutting  and  adjustment.  Then, 
under  the  influence  of  that  imaginary  panacea 
for  all  grievances,  which  some  national  idiosyn- 
crasy suggests  to  Irishmen,  he  meditated  emigra- 
tion; and  dwelt  upon  the  topic  long;  though  all 
his  cogitations  were  unable  to  decide  between  the 
rival  claims  of  newly  discovered  lands  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  with  the  imposing  peak  of 
towering  Teneriffe  acting  with  the  attractiveness 
of  a  magnet.  Plans  were  made  and  altered,  and 
altered  and  made  again,  while,  all  the  time,  the 
truthful  record,  that  ''It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,"  found  confirmation  strong,  in  his 
dissatisfied  experience. 

And  as  from  week  to  week,  he  thus  dragged  on 
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through  time,  the  season  of  his  birthday  came 
around.  The  teeming  rain,  through  all  that  day, 
fell  constantly.  The  winds  moaned  in  discordant 
concert.  And  Tom's  melancholy,  which  was 
now  becoming  chronic,  realised  its  climax  in 
depression  the  most  dismal.  Being  unable  to 
leave  the  house,  he  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  until,  at  last,  with  soul  surcharged  with 
heaviness,  he  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings  in 
lines,  which,  if  devoid  of  poetical  fire  and 
literary  merit,  should  not  in  pathos  be  deficient, 
for  floods  of  tears  welled  to  his  eyes,  and  fell 
upon  the  page  during  their  composition. 

Low'ring  dark  clouds  o'ercast  the  morn.     The  wind 

In  moaning  murmurs  sounds  so  passing  drear, 
It  wakes  a  plaintive  sadness  in  the  mind, 
Till  doleful  thoughts  evoke  the  trickling  tear. 
But  why  this  sorrow  on  a  natal  day  ? 
Away  sad  thoughts,  away  from  me,  away  ! 

Yet  now,  while  listening  to  the  dreary  blasts, 

I  find  my  thoughts  all  mirror'd  in  their  sky. 
That  sky  a  mournful  pall  of  gloom  o'ercasts, 
My  thoughts  are  shrouded  in  melancholy. 

But  this  should  be  a  day  of  joy  and  cheer, 
Away  then,  gloomy  thoughts,  approach  not  here. 

The  days  of  youth  anon  recur  to  mind, 

And  childhood's  home,  with  every  scene  so  glad  ; 
The  sports,  the  joys,  the  friends  that  were  so  kind, 

Ye  past  delights,  why  make  my  heart  so  sad? 
E'en  memory  brings  me  in  my  sleeping  hour 

To  tread  the  *'  shady  walk  "  where  childhood  strayed  ; 
My  dreams  recall  "  the  knoll,"  "  the  grove,"  ''  the  bower," 

The  room  where  first  I  breath'd,  where  first  I  play'd  ; 
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The  home  of  youth  my  dreams  in  memory  keep, 
That  home,  all  lov'd  ones  gone,  I  wake,  and  weep. 
This  natal  day  should  be  a  time  of  joy, 
Then  past  delights,  why  bring  this  sad  alloy? 


Oh !  silence,  sad  dejection's  saddest  nurse, 

And  loneliness,  of  death  the  near  akin, 
Methinks  thy  vaunted  calm  a  scathing  curse, 

Fomenting  discontent,  and  grief,  and  sin. 
For  as,  in  desolation  sad,  I  muse. 

The  fairest  scenes  no  rays  of  joy  impart. 
And,  all  alone,  my  wayward  thoughts  refuse 

To  rouse  my  spirits  or  to  cheer  my  heart. 
Alone  !  yes,  all  alone,  with  course  half  run. 

My  sands  are  drifting  towards  the  destined  tomb  ; 
Who  knows,  but  life's  thread  may  be  nearly  spun. 

And  verging  quickly  toward  an  earlier  doom. 
What  matters  it  ?  I  have  no  kindred  tie, 

No  sympathizing  soul  to  miss  me  here. 
No  one  to  grieve  for  me  or  sigh, 

Or  bathe  my  lifeless  relics  with  a  tear. 
Estranged  from  those  most  dear,  they  now  forget 

Him,  whom,  perhaps,  their  love  would  once  have  mourned ; 
'Tis  well !  for  I  should  grieve  to  think  they'd  fret. 

Or  grieve  me  gone,  dejected  and  forlorn'd. 

Ye  gloomy  thoughts,  ye  will  not  flee  away, 
You're  sweet  in  loneliness,  then  stay — then  stay. 

Ay !  gloomy  thoughts.  I  bid  you  welcome  here. 

Now  is  your  season,  exercise  your  sway. 
Life's  Httle  isthmus  dwindles  every  year, 

Till  ocean  cares  drift  all  its  sands  away. 
If  joys  were  ours,  nor  trouble's  tempests  rage. 

Nor  toss  our  little  bark  with  sorrow's  wave ; 
Then  we  should  deem  this  life  no  pilgrimage. 

Nor  think  of  heavenly  joys  beyond  the  grave. 
By  kind  decree  our  happy  youth  glides  slow. 

To  childhood's  joy  a  day  is  like  a  year. 
But  old  age  tides,  tho'  slow  their  currents  flow. 

But  a  few  moments  in  the  past  appear. 
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And  gleams  there  not  a  hope  in  all  our  grief, 

A  hope  which  bids  our  drooping  spirits  rise  ; 
A  hope  which  gives  a  lasting,  sure  relief, 

That  hope,  "  God  will  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes  ! " 
Ye  gloomy  thoughts,  I  wish  you  not  away  ; 
Ye  turn  the  mind  to  Heaven,  then  stay — then  stay. 


About  two  months  after  this  memorable  birth- 
day had  passed,  Tom,  who  had  signally  failed  in 
his  various  efforts  to  content  himself  at  home, 
took  it  into  his  head  one  day,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Nora  and  her  husband,  Fergus.  Being  an  active 
young  man,  and  a  good  walker,  he  set  out  from 
Bogra  Vale,  passed  through  Kanturk,  and,  wend- 
ing his  course  along  the  prettily- shaded  road,  in 
due  time  arrived  at  Fern  Leigh. 

There  he  found  Fergus  looking  as  happy  as  the 
day  was  long,  and  so,  enjoying  a  state  of  mind  the 
very  opposite  to  his  own  experience.  Nora's  face, 
too,  was  beaming  with  joy.  He  had  never  seen 
her  looking  better. 

They  were  both  delighted  to  see  Tom.  He 
was  a  favourite  with  everyone  who  knew  him. 
Both  with  united  request  insisted  on  his  spending 
the  remainder  of  the  day  with  them,  and  on  his 
not  returning  to  his  lonely  home  as  long  as  his 
engagements  would  allow  him  to  remain  away.  Of 
course,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ments, which  were  many  and  various.  Not  only 
was  Fergus  becoming  an  extensive  farmer,  but 
he  took  measures  to  ensure  domestic  enjoyment. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  made  enlargements 
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to  his  house  by  the  addition  of  a  magnificent 
ball-room,  and  a  well. arranged  billiard-room.  He 
had  obtained  a  long  lease  from  Mrs.  Nagle,  to 
whom  the  fee- simple  belonged,  so  could  not  be 
accused  of  acting  the  foolish  part,  which  some  do, 
of  laying  out  money  on  the  property  of  others. 

Tom  enjoyed  his  visit  very  much,  and  for  a 
while  forgot  the  desolate  loneliness  of  his  bache- 
lor life.  Time,  too,  that  wonder-worker,  began 
to  dull  the  vivid  impression  which  the  transient 
effulgence  of  Eosa's  beauty  had  painted  on  his 
heart  with  infallible  accuracy.  So,  having  spent 
two  days  most  delightfully  at  his  sister's,  he  set 
out  for  his  home  again. 

When  in  Kanturk,  and  passing  along  the  main 
street,  a  phaeton  attracted  his  attention.  He 
thought  he  recognised  it ;  most  certainly  he  had 
seen  it  before,  as  well  as  the  servant  who  occu- 
pied the  back  seat,  and  who  now,  while  awaiting 
the  driver,  held  the  whip  and  reins.  So  intent 
was  he  in  his  observation,  that  he  almost  jostled 
Kosa  as  she  passed  from  a  shop  to  her  carriage. 

With  hat  off  in  a  moment,  Tom  politely 
begged  pardon,  while  the  unexpected  apparition 
made  his  handsome  face  blush  scarlet. 

Kosa  noted  quickly  his  discomposure,  under- 
stood most  accurately  its  interpretation,  and  well 
remembering  that  she  had  seen  him  before,  smil- 
ing sweetly,  said — 

*'  I  do  not  forget  how  kindly  you  opened  a  gate 
for  me,  and  handed  me  to  my  carriage  when  last 
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we  met,  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  no  doubt 
the  trivial  occurrence  made  no  impression  on 
your  mind." 

*'  No  impression  ^  "  ejaculated  Tom.  "- 1  never 
ceased  to  think  of  it  ever  since.  I  pondered  over 
it  the  livelong  day,  and  I  dreamt  of  it  by  night." 

"Then,"  said  Kosa,  looking  most  archly  wicked, 
"did  you  expect  me  to  run  after  you,  or  try  to 
find  your  dwelling-place,  or  to  send  some  message 
praying  your  leave  to  get  an  introduction  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Tom,  "but  I  walked  for 
hours  through  the  streets  in  anxious  hopes  of 
even  seeing  you  for  a  moment.  Day  after  day  I 
came  to  Kanturk,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
with  this  one  object,  until  at  last  I  thought  your 
absence  was  designed,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
inducement,  whose  spell  was  so  potent  in  my 
case,  had  no  counterpart  at  all  with  you." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  candidly,  and 
without  flattery,  that  you  really  wished  to  meet 
me  again  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  as  I  never  wished  to  see  another  in  all 
my  past  experience." 

"And  all  the  sum  of  your  devices,  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  is  comprised  in  your  peripatetic 
ramblings  through  the  streets  of  Kanturk,  which 
I  seldom  visit  once  a  month  ?  " 

"  'Tis  even  so,"  said  Tom.  "  I  knew  not  what 
to  do.  If  I  had,  I  would  most  willingly  have 
done  it." 

"  What  simpletons  you  men  are — how  utterly 
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devoid  of  invention  and  contriving  powers  to 
carr}^  out  your  wishes  !  But  oh  !  I  cannot  longer 
stand  here  in  the  street.  Come,  then,  and  see 
me  anytime  you  please.  Here  is  my  card,  and  my 
address. 


Mrs.  Goodman, 
Lara  Grove. 


It  will  give  me  pleasure  when  you  come,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Then  Eosa  quickly  drove  away.  As  she  went, 
Tom  felt,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


NOTICE    TO    QUIT. 


Nos  Patriae  fines  et  dnlcia  linquimus  arva, 

Nos  patriam  fugimus. 

Virgil. 

We  from  our  country's  shores,  our  land  of  birth, 
Must  flj',  and  leave  our  much-loved  fields  and  hearth. 

Moke  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rences recorded  in  the  last  chapter ;  meanwhile, 
a  series  of  events  transcendent  in  their  import- 
ance had  transpired  in  the  histories  of  the  various 
families  to  which  the  narrative  has  given  an 
introduction. 

At  Dunboy  Castle,  Mary  presented  her  husband 
with  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, was  called  Gerald,  after  his  papa ;  nor  is 
it  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  as  an  appendage, 
0' Sullivan  was  added,  that  the  family  name  of 
his  mother  might  not  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Gerald  0' Sullivan  Fitzgerald,  a  name  of  moment- 
ous significance,  and  destined  to  play  a  part  of 
considerable  consequence  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. Shortly  after  his  birth,  the  tenantry  re- 
ceived a  cordial  invitation,  and  there  was  general 
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feastiDg  and  rejoicing,  and,  at  Mary's  s^Decial 
request,  a  large  distribution  was  made  among  the 
friendless,  the  sick,  and  the  poor. 

But  soon  the  season  of  excitement  and  merry- 
making passed  away,  and  the  family  at  the  castle 
resumed  their  peaceful,  happy,  and  unostentatious 
mode  of  life.  Nor  was  this  interrupted  until 
a  messenger,  on  horseback,  presented  one  morning 
a  document  of  formidable  proportions,  and  huge 
seal,  conveying  details  of  thrilling  interest.  It 
was  couched  in  the  formal  language,  and  imperi- 
ous, insulting  style,  characteristic  of  similar  pro- 
ductions, and  was  directed,  not  to  the  O'Sullivans, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  family,  but 

"  To  All  whom  it  may  Concekn." 

When  the  unusually  large  letter  was  brought  in 
by  the  servant,  who  announced  that  the  bearer 
had  gone  away,  having  stated  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  directions  to  wait  for  an  answer ; 
Gerald  broke  the  seal,  and  read  aloud  as  follows : 

*'  Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  that  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  all  the  messuages  and  heriditaments  thereon  erected 
and  thereunto  belonging,  situate  in  the  western  division  of  the 
county  Cork,  and  hitherto  seized  in  fee-simple  by  the  O'Sullivan 
family,  and  known  as  the  estates  of  the  O'Sullivans  of  Beara; 
in  consequence  of  the  disloyal  actions  and  treasonable  practices 
of  the  aforesaid  owners,  are  in  all  their  parts,  shares,  and 
proportions,  alienated,  estreated  and  confiscated  from  the  afore- 
said former  possessors,  and  are  hereby,  independent  of  all 
conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,  transferred  to  our  wise 
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and  faithful  ally,  Richard  Puxley,  who,  by  his  willing  aid  and 
timely  assistance,  hath  well  deserved  of  us. 

**And  be  it  further  known  that,  if  peaceable  and  quiet 
occupation  and  possession  is  not  at  once  surrendered  and  com- 
plied, in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  this  decree,  then  the 
personal  effects,  as  well  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  lands,  mes- 
suages, and  hereditaments  aforesaid  shall  be  included  in  the 
conveyance  of  this  our  gift,  and  our  authority  is  hereby 
granted  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  same. 

"  Whereas,  an  immediate  surrender,  in  obedience  to  our 
order  and  direction,  will  allow  the  former  owners  to  maintain 
the  undisturbed  retention  of  what  they  now  hold,  in  money, 
valuables,  goods,  and  chattels. 

*'  Given  under  our  hand,  at  Limerick,  this  15th  day  of 
August,  1653,  in  behalf  of  the  Protector  and  Commonwealth  of 
England, 

''J.  FLEETWOOD,  Deputy-Governor." 

''Just  what  Donal  in  his  letter  forewarned," 
said  Mrs.  0' Sullivan,  as  soon  as  Gerald  had 
concluded  its  reading.  "Is  it  not  well  that, 
following  his  direction,  we  have  made  timely  pre- 
paration, and  that  this  decree  of  violence,  and 
robbery,  and  confiscation  does  not  find  us  unpre- 
pared." 

"  Yes,"  responded  Gerald,  "  we  are  not  without 
sufficient  means  and  money,  and  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all 
by  attempting  a  futile  opposition.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  Fergus,  and  he  is  very 
desirous  that  we  should  settle  somewhere  not  far 
from  him.  He  says  it  would  crown  his  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  that  of  his  dear  mother,  who 
longs  to  live  near  her  beloved  sister  again.     He 
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informs  me,  also,  that  there  is  an  elegant  villa, 
about  three  miles  from  his  residence,  advertised 
to  be  let  or  sold.  So,  until  our  plans  are  more 
matured,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  advisable  that  we 
should  forthwith  follow  his  advice,  and,  for  a 
while  at  least,  take  up  our  abode  in  that  locality. 
There,  in  safety,  and  without  the  turmoil  of 
haste  or  confusion,  we  can  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  following  the  advice  of  Donal,  to  leave 
our  country  and  emigrate  to  France." 

After  due  deliberation  this  course  of  action  was 
decided  on.  It  appeared  under  all  circumstances 
the  most  wise  and  advantageous.  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  Mrs.  0' Sullivan,  with  Gerald  and  Mary, 
and  their  beautiful  little  boy,  were  comfortably 
located  in  one  of  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kanturk,  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  Fergus  and  Nora,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  residences  of  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Johnson,  the  Gibson  family,  and  Mr.  Simon 
Goodman  and  the  lovely  Eosa. 

The  villa  was  situated  most  picturesquely  on 
the  western  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  view  of  the 
Cork  and  Kerry  mountains  in  the  distance. 
There  was  a  shrubbery  at  the  back,  well  laid  out 
grounds  around,  with  walks  intertwining  amid 
judiciously  planted  evergreens.  It  was,  moreover, 
comfortably  fitted,  and  magnificently  adorned 
with  the  recherche  furniture  conveyed  from  Dunboy 
Castle.  In  memory  of  the  old  and  much  loved 
home,  which  they  had  been  forced  most  reluct- 
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antly  to  quit,  this  new  abode  was  entitled 
"Beara." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  were  soon  called  on 
by  the  county  families,  also  by  the  acquaintances 
they  had  made  at  the  hotel  in  Killarney.  Mrs. 
Goodman  brought  with  her  a  very  lovely  little 
girl,  of  whom  she  appeared  to  be  passionately 
fond,  while  Mr.  Goodman's  love  could  only  be 
described  by  the  word  *' idolizing."  The  unoffend- 
ing little  one  had  not  been  smothered  in  con- 
formity with  the  threat  which  had  been  made  at 
Sweet  Brier  Lodge,  for,  although  that  menace 
was  not  the  unintended  result  of  an  outbreak  of 
passion,  but  Kosa  had  uttered  it  with  the  full 
determination  to  fulfil  her  word ;  yet,  when  the 
little  helpless  thing  was  born,  the  poor  mother, 
who  for  three  days  lingered  between  life  and 
death,  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  destroy  it,  even  if 
such  was  at  the  time  her  inclination.  Presently 
she  grew  stronger ;  with  the  return  of  health  and 
strength,  all  the  instincts  of  a  warm-hearted 
mother  assumed  their  position  and  evinced  their 
superiority;  until  she  felt,  she  would  rather  take 
her  own  life  than  injure  the  little  innocent  that 
lay  in  trustful  happiness  in  her  arms. 

The  meeting  between  the  mothers  was  an 
exultant  and  a  happy  one.  Little  Gerald  was 
really  a  splendid  fellow,  and  a  most  intelligent 
child  ;  but  little  Kosa  was  a  perfect  beauty.  Both 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  declared  ''  it 
was  the  prettiest  'wee  thing'  they  had  ever  seen." 
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Eosa  told  them  with  delight,  that  ^'  it  was  con- 
stantly stopped  when  out  with  the  servant,  and 
that  the  admiration  it  received  was  universal," 
adding,  *'  if  she  were  a  little  older  I  am  afraid  it 
would  quite  spoil  her,  it  would  be  so  calculated  to 
make  her  conceited  and  proud." 

But,  more  than  she  was  aware  of,  had  seen 
and  enquired  about  her  baby.  She  had  not 
even  heard  the  names  of  all  the  admirers. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was 
one  day  driving  in  his  carriage.  He  was  about 
to  pay  a  professional  visit  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Goodmans.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
sombre  black,  and  both  looked  deeply  sorrow- 
ful. Theirs  had  been  a  house  of  mourning. 
Little  Bobby  had  grown  rapidly,  and  was  a  most 
promising,  handsome  boy,  with  the  light  com- 
plexion of  his  father,  and  the  large  dark  sparkling 
eyes  of  his  mother.  His  anxious  mother  loved 
him  extravagantly,  and  the  doctor  grew  more  and 
more  fond  of  him  every  day,  until  the  extent  of 
his  affection  rivalled  hers.  When  at  home  and 
unoccupied,  Bobby  was  continually  with  him.  He 
never  seemed  tired  of  playing  with  the  child, 
or  wearied  of  his  company.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  but  he  brought  him  home  some  new  toy. 
Each  day  his  strength  and  activity  increased, 
while  his  intelligence  kept  pace  with  his  growth. 
He  could  now  run  over  the  house,  climb  up- 
stairs, get  down  unaided,  and  not  only  prattle, 
but  speak  a  number  of  words  with  much  dis- 
cs 
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tinctness.  When  the  day  was  fine,  it  was  his 
father's  great  cleHght  to  take  him  out  with  him 
as  he  went  to  visit  his  patients.  Perhaps  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  apparent  prospect  of 
another  child  in  the  house,  made  him  unusually 
dear  to  both  his  parents.  He  was,  indeed,  their 
little  idol,  and  became  daily  more  closely  wound 
about  their  hearts,  uniting  them  more  to  each 
other,  by  this  little  bond  of  mutual  affection. 

One  day,  when  the  doctor  returned  from  his 
round  of  visits,  Aggie,  with  a  look  displaying 
much  anxiety,  told  him  that  little  Bobby  was 
evidently  very  unwell.  He  was  heavy  and  sleepy, 
instead  of  merry  and  playing  about ;  and  his  face 
and  hands  felt  unnaturally  warm,  while  his 
breathing  was  quick  and  laboured.  His  father 
immediately  hurried  to  his  room,  and,  with 
considerable  agitation,  displayed  both  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  pronounced  the  child  in  a  precarious 
condition,  being  attacked  with  double  pneumonia, 
or,  in  other  words,  inflammation  on  both  his 
lungs.  And  then  were  the  inquiries  made  how 
the  attack  could  have  been  caught.  And  then  all 
the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of  treatment 
were  resorted  to ;  and  then  there  was  unwearied 
nursing,  both  by  father  and  mother;  but  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  amendment;  on  the 
contrary,  he  grew  worse  and  worse.  Often  in 
the  course  of  his  sad  and  heavy  trial  did  the 
father  think  of  David,  praying,  and  weeping,  and 
fasting,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  when  the 
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hand  of  the  Lord  lay  heavy  on  the  child  that 
was  born  of  the  wife  of  Uriah.  With  a  soul- 
depressing  sense  of  his  own  guilt,  he,  too,  prayed 
that  little  Bobby  might  be  spared,  but,  as 
often  as  he  prayed,  Rosa,  and  Mr.  Goodman,  and 
his  own  baby  there,  continually  crowded  on  his 
thoughts,  and  stayed  his  utterance,  and  dispelled 
his  hopes.  For  five  long  days,  the  bitter  struggle 
lasted.  Each  day  the  child  grew  still  more  dear 
to  both  his  parents.  At  last,  the  fatal  moment 
came.  The  loving  little  fellow  cast  his  little  arms 
alternately  round  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
neck;  and,  kissing  them,  uttered,  *' good-bye," 
as  though  he  knew  the  hour  of  his  departure  was 
at  hand.  Then,  suddenly,  a  glow  of  purplish  hue 
overspread  his  face,  his  lips  became  quite  blue, 
and,  without  a  struggle,  he  lay,  in  the  presence 
of  his  parents,  a  lifeless  corpse. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  their  little  darling 
was  committed  to  the  cold  grave,  that  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  were  attracted  by  the  beautiful  baby, 
as  they  drove  along  the  road.  The  attention  of 
both  seemed  arrested  at  the  same  time,  but  Aggie 
spoke  first. 

*'  Oh,  Robert !  is  not  that  a  lovely  child  ?  Do 
stop  till  we  look  at  it,  and  enquire  whose  it  is." 

And  the  doctor  willingly  complied  with  the 
request,  and  pulled  up  his  horse,  when,  after  a 
short  preliminary  conversation,  the  nurse  handed 
to  Mrs.  Armstrong  the  magnificently  dressed  and 
sweetly  pretty  little  girl,  who  was  now  over  fifteen 
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months  old,  and  was  most  interesting,  being  able 
to  prattle  fluently. 

Having  showered  their  admiration  on  the  child, 
and  given  the  delighted  nurse  half-a-crown,  they 
enquired  from  her  the  name  of  the  parents. 
And,  when  the  nurse  replied,  ''  Mrs.  Goodman," 
the  doctor  turned  so  pale  that  his  wife,  in 
apprehension,  asked  him  if  he  were  unwell ;  and, 
when  he  answered  that  he  was  not,  then  she 
enquired,  sharply,  **  Do  you  know  these  people  ?  " 
And  the  doctor  allayed  all  suspicion  when  he 
answered,  *'that  he  remembered  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Gibson  had  called  on  him,  recommended  by  Lady 
Johnson,  and  that  Miss  Gibson  had  since  been 
married  to  a  Mr.  Goodman,  whom,  as  far  as  he 
could  recollect,  he  had  only  once  seen." 

As  they  drove  home  that  day,  many  a  time  the 
thought  recurred  to  the  doctor's  mind,  *'  Surely 
my  sin  hath  found  me  out."  My  dear  boy  has 
been  taken  from  me — a  punishment  I  deserved  ; 
and  I  dare  not  notice  this  lovely  child,  whom, 
though  mine,  I  cannot  claim,  and  whose  presence 
is  a  constant  witness  of  my  sin,  and  the  injury  I 
have  done  both  Mr.  Goodman  and  his  wife. 

Whenever  the  doctor  could  find  time,  he 
directed  his  carriage  to  drive  along  that  road ;  one 
motive  alone  influencing  him — his  desire  to  see 
that  lovely  child  again ;  for,  true  it  was,  that  his 
heart  warmed  towards  it,  and  all  his  affection 
appeared  now  to  be  concentrated  in  it,  since  he 
had  lost  his  darling  boy. 
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And  as,  with  this  intent,  he  passed  one  day  in 
the  direction ;  just  as  his  carriage  turned  a 
winding  sweep  that  gave  the  road  a  picturesque 
appearance,  aided  by  the  graceful  trees  that 
raised  their  branches  on  each  side ;  he  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were 
walking  together,  and  apparently  engaged  in  close 
conversation.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  imagine  his 
feelings  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  before 
him — in  full  view — almost  face  to  face — to  his 
intense  surprise — Tom  Harrington  and  Mrs. 
Goodman. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  decide  to  whom 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  interview  caused 
the  greatest  consternation.  Kosa  blushed ;  Tom 
turned  scarlet ;  the  doctor,  as  was  his  wont  under 
excitement,  deadly  pale.  There  was  one  redeem- 
ing feature;  each  was  so  engrossed  by  personal 
discomfort  that  the  display  of  uneasiness  which 
mantled  the  other  face  was  entirely  overlooked. 

In  return  to  Tom's  salute,  the  doctor  raised  his 
hat ;  then,  drove  on  quicker  than  before,  meditat- 
ing as  he  went,  ''Perhaps  I  may  be  the  means 
of  ruining  that  young  man.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  for  me  and  my  doings,  Mrs.  Goodman  would 
never  have  entertained  the  thought  of  forming  an 
intimacy  with  a  stranger." 

But  in  his  evil  forebodings,  in  this  instance,  he 
was  wrong.  True !  Tom  loved  another  man's 
wife  with  a  sincere  and  deep  love.  He  admired 
her  extravagantly ;  he  delighted  in  her  society ; 
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but  never  from  his  lips  did  one  word  escape  that 
he  might  not  have  uttered,  without  the  chance 
of  giving  offence,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
her  husband.  Tom  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  a 
gentleman.  He  could  not  help  the  concentration 
of  his  affections  ;  for,  in  reply  to  the  old  enquiry  : 

"  Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ?  " 

all  experience  gives  the  answer,  •*  Nay  !  "  But  he 
could  prevent  the  utterance  of  one  unsuitable 
remark,  or  the  intrusion  of  one  unwarrantable 
innuendo ;  and  these  he  as  carefully  avoided  as 
though  he  had  been  walking  with  his  own  sister, 
and  speaking  in  the  ears  of  Nora.  And  many  a 
time  did  Tom,  after  his  invitation,  call  at  the 
Goodmans'  house,  and  always  was  received  most 
courteously  by  Mr.  Goodman  ;  and  often  would 
he  sit,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  in  Mr.  Goodman's 
private  room,  and  listen  in  admiration  to  his 
researches  in  chemistry,  or  muse  in  deepest 
thought  over  the  scriptural  questions,  which,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Young  Men's  Institute  at  Cork, 
he  would  frequently  transmit  to  the  secretary; 
and  an  example  of  which,  as  it  illustrates  the 
character  of  Eosa's  husband,  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to  insert — 

Questions   in    Chemistry. 

No.  1. — What  is  liquid  hydrochloric  acid?  How  is  it  pre- 
pared ?  And  what  are  the  results  of  its  digestion  in  peroxide 
of  manganese  ? 
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No.  2. — How  is  sulphide  of  hydrogen  usually  obtained,  and 
what  action  does  it  excite  when  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  ? 

No.  3. — Write  in  symbols  the  composition  of  iron  pyrites, 
magnetic  pyrites,  and  mispickel,  and  specify  the  system  in 
which  each  occurs. 

No.  4. — Arseniates  and  phosphates  crystallize  in  the  same 
system,  and  resemble  each  other  in  other  characters.  What  is 
the  readiest  method  of  distinguishing  between  them  ? 

Questions  on  the  Old  Testament. 

No.  1. — One  of  Ahab's  posterity  was  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  delivered  to  him  ? 

No.  2. — A  passage  occurs  in  Jeremiah  in  which  God  seems 
to  disclaim  the  institution  of  sacrifice  ? 

No.  3. — The  Book  of  Genesis  is  quoted  as  inspired  in  the 
New  Testament. 

No.  4. — Since  the  Christian  era,  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  has  retired  southward.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
prophecy  ? 

No.  5. — The  Law  contains  an  injunction  to  be  observed  in 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  in  the  neglect  of  which,  some  hold, 
David's  sin  consisted  ? 

No.  6. — Give  three  distinct  proofs  from  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  existence  of  pre- Adamite  man. 

And  Tom  could  make  no  attempt  at  the  chemistry, 
but  was  so  interested  in  the  Scripture  questions 
that  he  took  a  copy  of  them,  saying,  ''  With 
the  aid  of  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance,  he  would 
try  to  discover  the  answers  to  them,  when  at 
home." 

But  Tom  was  not  the  only  acquaintance  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  walking  and  conversing  with 
Mrs.    Goodman.      Soon    after    the     Fitzgeralds 
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settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  intimacy 
between  the  famiHes  rapidly  developed  ;  and  often 
did  Gerald  escort  Kosa,  not  only  in  her  rural 
walks,  but  sometimes  into  Kanturk;  and  often 
might  be  seen  wandering  with  her  through  the 
pretty  grounds  attached  to  his  own  villa,  and  also 
through  the  shady  walks  of  Lara  Grove. 

One  day,  as  Mary  and  her  nurse  with  baby, 
were  walking  through  the  well  shadowed  paths  of 
Beara ;  in  a  charming  little  summer-house,  which 
the  rays  of  the  warm  sun  could  not  penetrate, 
they  found  Gerald  and  Eosa  engaged  in  close 
conversation  ;  but  the  pure  mind  of  Mary  did  not 
harbour  one  dark  thought  of  jealousy ;  she  shook 
hands  warmly  with  Eosa,  and  embraced  her 
affectionately,  and,  having  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation for  awhile,  again  left  them  to  themselves, 
telling  them,  '*  that  she  did  not  like  to  keep  J|he 
little  one  out  too  long/' 

But  the  neighbourhood  was  not  so  charitable. 
It  was  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  how  con- 
stantly Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mrs.  Goodman  were 
together,  and  how  very  close  their  intimacy  ;  and, 
some  even  '*  expressed  surprise  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald would  allow  such  conduct,  and  could  not 
imagine  how  to  account  for  it." 

Some,  however,  sympathised  with  her,  and  said 
''  perhaps  the  poor  thing  cannot  help  it.  He  may 
be  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  she  may  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him  on  any  terms  ;  "  and  some  *'  wondered 
that  Mr.  Goodman  would  allow  such  latitude  to 
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liis  wife,"  but  then  they  added,  **  he  is  such  a  milk- 
and-water  character." 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested did  not  hear  the  smallest  reference  to  such 
remarks.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  one  indulged  in  surmises  at  their  expense,  at 
the  very  time  that  they  were  the  general  topic  of 
discourse — uncharitable  discourse — and  unkind 
remark,  not  only  in  their  own  vicinity,  but  almost 
extending  to  Kanturk. 

Shortly  after  this,  an  event  happened  which 
made  a  deep  impression.  The  beautiful  little 
Rosa  evinced  signs  of  languor  and  weakness. 
Her  little  footfall  was  not  heard  as  usual  patter- 
ing through  the  house,  and  her  little  prattling 
voice  was  silent.  Evidences  of  serious  illness 
were  unmistakably  exhibited.  At  the  very 
earliest  symptoms,  both  her  mamma  and  Mr. 
Goodman  were  filled  with  anxiety.  Dr.  Otway 
was  immediately  summoned,  for  he  had  attended 
at  the  confinement ;  Dr.  Armstrong  having  never 
been  asked  to  the  house,  and  his  name  never 
being  mentioned  there. 

For  some  days,  the  appearances,  in  his  estima- 
tion, were  not  calculated  to  give  ground  for 
serious  alarm.  True !  there  was  considerable 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  but  this,  perhaps,  was 
due  to  improper  food  or  to  overfeeding ;  but, 
in  a  while,  other  signals  of  more  consequence 
developed,  and  the  case  began  to  assume  con- 
siderable importance.    A  feeling  of  cold  so  intense 
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that  it  was  succeeded  by  shivering,  and  this  again 
giving  place  to  unnatural  heat  and  thirst ;  and 
then,  in  rapid  sequence,  the  furred  tongue,  now  no 
longer  the  only  testimony  ;  but  superadded  to  it, 
pain  in  the  head ;  intolerance  of  light ;  bloodshot 
eyes  ;  a  wild  wandering  look  ;  and  these  followed 
by  delirium.  The  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  now 
but  too  plain,  and  now  the  prognosis  was  but  too 
unfavourable.  It  became  evident  that  the  delicate 
membranes  that  surround  the  brain  were  the  sub- 
ject of  inflammation ;  that  the  child  was  suffering 
from  the  disease  known  by  medical  men  as 
*'  meningitis,"  and  that  little  or  no  hope  of 
recovery  could  be  really  entertained. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  inconsolable ;  Mrs.  Good- 
man like  one  who  had  lost  her  senses  and  become 
frantic.  Night  after  night  she  never  took  off  her 
clothes,  but  sat  a  patient  watcher  by  the  little 
bed,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  her  heart 
breaking  with  sorrow.  Though  Doctor  Armstrong 
was  the  object  of  her  greatest  aversion,  she  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  see  him,  if  he  could  be 
the  means  of  saving  her  child.  She  com- 
municated with  her  husband,  and  he,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  some  advantage  might  result,  at 
once  took  the  phaeton  and  went,  as  fast  as  the 
ponies  could  convey  him,  to  Sweet  Brier  Lodge. 

It  was  the  morning,  scarcely  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  doctor  was  at  home,  it  being 
within  the  hours  for  consultations  at  his  house. 
When  Mr.  Goodman  entered,  he,  full  of  amaze- 
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ment,  and  not  being  able  to  divine  the  cause,  was 
at  first  considerably  abashed,  and  scarcely  able 
to  retain  his  composure.  He  felt  like  a  culprit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  who  had  just 
received  from  the  jury  the  verdict,  *'  guilty." 
Conscience  unsparingly  delivered  her  sentence  of 
condemnation  as  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
inoffensive  and  unoffending  man  whom  he  had 
wantonly  and  irrevocably  injured.  And,  when 
that  man  began  to  speak  in  kind  accents  of 
confidence,  and  told  him  the  reason  of  his  call, 
entreating  him  to  come,  without  delay,  to  see  his 
darling  child,  the  words  burnt  like  fire  into  his 
soul,  and  he  felt  that  the  rod  in  the  hand  of 
offended  Providence  was  about  to  be  laid  on 
afresh. 

At  last  he  muttered,  in  broken  sentences,  *'  I 
am  so  sorry ;  so  full  of  grief,  at  this  new  trouble. 
I  shall  go  with  you  at  once ;  and  only  hope  that 
the  end  we  so  desire  may  follow  from  our 
endeavours."  Then,  without  delay,  he  took  his 
hat  and  gloves,  and  quickly  pulling  on  his 
overcoat,  proceeded — sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Goodman — ay !  can  you  realise  the  situation  ? — 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Goodman — to  visit  his 
own  child — and  to  see  the  woman  he  had 
engulphed  in  the  mazes  of  endless  deception  and 
irrevocable  sin. 

Quickly  the  nimble  ponies,  hastened  by  their 
driver,  hurried  over  the  ground.  Dr.  Armstrong 
stands    beside    the    sick  child's   bed,   with    the 
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mother  on  his  one  side,  and  Mr.  Goodman  on  the 
other,  both  in  the  keenest  state  of  anxiety,  and 
steeped  in  sorrow.  Soon  he  makes  his  exami- 
nation, and  soon  discovers  that  recovery  is 
impossible.  Then,  bowed  down  by  grief,  Eosa 
and  Mr.  Goodman  see  the  tears,  which  he  cannot 
restrain,  falling  fast  on  the  bed  of  the  child. 
Rosa,  recognizing  the  meaning,  with  a  cry  of 
anguish,  falls  in  a  fit  of  hysteria  on  the  floor,  and 
Mr.  Goodman,  for  whose  relief  nature  would 
yield  no  tears,  tries  to  bring  what  assistance  he 
can  to  his  wife,  while  his  own  heart  is  bursting 
with  a  storm  of  anguish. 

The  doctor  returned  to  his  house,  and  resumed 
his  occupation  beneath  the  pressure  of  another 
mountain  of  grief.  The  mother  recovered  from 
her  hysteria.  The  beautiful  little  child  died  and 
was  buried.  Mr.  Goodman  never  raised  his  head 
again,  but  each  day  grew  thinner  and  thinner. 
Eosa,  with  rebellion  in  her  heart,  tried  to  drown 
her  sorrow  with  wine  and  ardent  spirits ;  but  they 
made  her  so  ill,  in  a  shprt  time  she  could  not 
endure  even  to  look  at  them.  Then,  to  gain  a 
respite  from  her  harrowing  thoughts,  she  courted 
every  kind  of  dissipation,  every  means  to  rescue 
her  from  herself.  Hence  she  encouraged  the 
society  of  Tom,  also  that  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
in  less  than  four  months  entered  every  scene  of 
gaiety  which  the  neighbourhood  presented. 

Blame  her  not  too  severely.  She  was  at  war 
with  her  own  mind.      Her  great  object  was  to 
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banish  reflection.  The  past  to  her  now  appeared 
one  unbroken  scene  of  misery,  degradation,  sorrow. 
Trying  indeed,  to  her  sensitive  nature,  was  the 
sense  of  shame  that  pervaded  her  mind  at  the 
recollection  of  her  history  and  the  record  of  her 
humiliation.  The  sorrow  of  this  new  trial  made 
her  doubly  desperate.  She  would  prefer  annihila- 
tion, rather  then  spend  her  life  in  the  throes  of 
that  terrible  desolation  and  anguish  which  now 
brooded  over  her  by  day,  and  haunted  her  in 
dreams  by  night.  Oh!  for  excitement,  excite- 
ment ;  change,  change ;  ay,  deeper  crime,  worse 
sin,  rather  than  the  dread  monotony  of  uninter- 
rupted quiet  with  her  own  sad  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MRS.    GOODMAN    ELOPES. 


Che  ha  buon  cavallo  e  bella  moghe, 
Non  ista  mai  senza  doghe. 

Proverbi  Toscani. 

The  man  with  costly  horse,  or  pretty  wife, 
Is  full  of  trouble  all  his  live -long  life. 

It  was  a  study  for  an  artist,  a  model  for  a  sta- 
tuary, an  ideal  imagery  for  a  sculptor,  to  view 
Mary  and  Rosa  as,  with  arms  entwined,  they 
walked  through  the  grounds  of  Mary's  new  home, 
**  Beara."  Two  prettier  women  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find.  Mary  was  the  taller,  the  slighter, 
perhaps — and  it  is  only  a  perhaps — the  more 
graceful,  for  Rosa's  figure  was  also  excellent. 
Mary's  face  was  beautiful,  her  features  and  her 
complexion  perfect ;  but  so  were  Rosa's,  too. 
The  only  difference,  the  only  marked  difference 
was,  that  Mary's  beauty  was  what  might  be  repre- 
sented as  *' angelic,"  while  Rosa's  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  that  sublunary  expres- 
sion which,  in  connection  with  good  looks,  is 
commonly  described  as  ''  wicked." 

A  close  intimacy  gradually  increased  and  de- 
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veloped  into  a  mutual  affection.  Mary  was  fond 
of  Rosa;  and  Rosa,  since  her  baby's  death,  cared 
for  nothing  and  no  one,  with  the  exception  of 
Mary.  Her  kindness,  her  sympathy,  her  loving, 
affectionate  ways,  her  unselfishness,  her  sterling 
goodness — all  deeply  impressed  her.  Often,  in 
the  secret  wishes  of  her  heart,  she  longed  to  be 
like  her,  but  there  seemed  to  be  '^  a  great  gulf 
fixed  "  between  them,  which  she  could  not  cross ; 
and  so,  instead  of  improving  by  the  intercourse — 
as  she  portrayed  a  mental  picture,  with  the  purity 
and  goodness  of  her  friend,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
her  own  ruin,  deception,  and  guilt,  on  the  other — 
she  hated  herself  the  more,  pined  the  more  over 
the  contrast  in  their  respective  lots,  and  longed  to 
escape  a  comparison  which  made  her  seem  so 
odious  in  her  own  eyes. 

Mary,  from  principle,  and  the  sincere  longing 
of  her  own  heart,  tried  to  bring  happiness  to 
everyone  she  met.  Ay !  to  everyone,  without 
distinction,  and  without  exception — to  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor;  to  those  languishing  with 
weakness  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  to  those  in 
the  enjoyment  of  robust  health.  She  was  not 
one  of  that  indiscreet  class  of  persons  who,  with 
unseasonable  importunity,  and  injudicious  offi- 
ciousness,  broach  their  hobby  on  all  occasions ; 
and  who,  accordingly,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, earn  for  themselves  the  character  and 
appellation  of  a  bore.  Such,  instead  of  enlisting 
sympathy  and  ensuring  consent,  raise  a  bulwark 
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of  opposition,  distrust,  and  hatred.  Oh,  no  !  her 
earnestness  was  too  sincere,  her  wisdom  too 
astute,  to  act  so  inconsiderately.  She  waited  and 
watched  for  her  opportunity  in  every  case.  Thus 
she  had  acted  in  her  intercourse  with  Doctor 
Armstrong,  when  the  desirable  moment  was  soon 
presented ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  her  own 
husband,  when  tedious  months  rolled  slowly 
a,nd  unprofitably  by.  But,  when  the  desired 
opportunity  presented,  she  seized  it — grasped 
it — embraced  it — and,  not  with  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superior  wisdom  and  superior 
merit,  but  with  the  pleadings  of  love  and  sincerity, 
advocated  the  cause  she  had  at  heart,  with  the 
true  eloquence  of  simplicity,  with  the  tears  of 
genuine  emotion,  and  with  the  earnestness  of 
belief. 

And  long  she  looked  -for  some  golden  oppor- 
tunity, as  she  conversed  with  Eosa;  and  often 
tried  to  bring  it  round,  but  Eosa  fled  from  it,  as 
the  pigeon  from  the  hawk,  or  the  hare  from  the 
hound.  And  all  she  could  gain,  from  her  various 
attempts,  was  the  repetition  of  the  assertion, 
**  Oh !  you  would  not  speak  to  me,  you  would 
cease  to  love  me,  you  would  flee  from  me,  if  you 
knew  all !  " 

But  while  scenes  of  sorrow  came  and  passed 
away,  leaving  their  impression  for  good  or  ill  at 
Lara  Grove  and  Sweet  Brier  Lodge,  a  long  delayed^ 
but  joyful  event  took  place  at  Fern  Leigh.  Fergus 
and  Nora  longed  for  an  heir,  some  little  one  to 
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love,  but  time  passed  on,  and  brought  no  fulfil- 
ment of  their  desires,  till  hope  deferred  made 
their  spirits  sad  with  disappointment.  At  length, 
however,  the  consummation  of  their  wishes  was 
achieved,  when  a  splendid  boy  arrived,  to  cheer 
their  hearts,  complete  their  happiness,  and  afford 
them  a  common  focus,  wherein  to  concentrate  a 
portion  of  the  love  they  never  ceased  to  lavish  on 
each  other. 

Doctor  Armstrong,  who — from  the  time  he 
attended  Fergus,  in  his  protracted  fever,  at  Bogra 
Vale,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to 
Dunboy — was  esteemed  as  a  friend,  and  prized  as 
a  skilful  physician,  attended.  Nora  made  a  rapid 
convalescence,  and  baby  grew  stronger  and  more 
interesting  every  day.  When  nearly  tw'o  months 
had  elapsed  after  the  joyful  event,  it  was  decided 
that  the  christening  should  take  place,  and  that 
his  name  should  be  called  ^'Fergus,"  after  his 
father  —  *'  Thomas,"  after  his  uncle  —  and 
*'  Eobert,"  after  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
father's  life.  So  Fergus  Thomas  Eobert  w^as  to 
receive  his  appellations,  and  the  event  was  to  be 
signalized  and  observed  by  a  grand  ball.  Invita- 
tions were  issued  to  all  their  friends  around, 
inchiding  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Goodmans,  Sir 
James  and  Lady  and  Miss  Johnson,  and  uncle 
Tom  as  a  matter  of  course.  Several  of  the  county 
people  were  also  included,  among  the  number 
Lord  Ardoyne  and  the  Honourable  George  Vande- 
leur,   who   were   mutual   friends,   and  had   just 

Pa 
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returned  to  the  neighbourhood  after  two  years' 
travelling  on  the  Continent.  Acceptances  were 
received  until  the  total  reached  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  There  was  but  one  who  was  forced  to 
send  refusal.  A  gentleman  who  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  Four  Courts,  in  Dublin,  in  connection 
with  a  law  suit,  which  had  been  carried  on  with 
varying  success  for  years,  and  now,  at  length,  was 
likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

The  description  of  a  company  so  numerous 
would  be  wearying  and  cumbersome.  To  detail 
the  elegance  and  costliness  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  would  be  embarrassing  even  to  a  silk 
mercer.  To  tell  of  the  jewels,  and  diamonds,  and 
costly  stones  of  various  shades  and  values,  would 
in  some  degree  resemble  a  counting  of  the 
stars.  And  yet,  of  two  of  the  visitors  a  short 
delineation  may  not  be  unendurable,  as  they  were 
like  meteors  that  shot  across  the  galaxy,  whose 
briliancy  was  enhanced  by  titles. 

Lord  Ardoyne  and  the  Honourable  George 
Vandeleur  were  very  great  friends,  yet,  the  ex- 
treme opposites  in  appearance.  Ardoyne  was  tall 
and  dark,  with  commanding  figure,  and  long  black 
beard  and  moustache,  which  well  comported  with 
his  large  dark  eyes,  and  handsome  aquiline  nose. 
The  Honourable  George  Vandeleur  was  fair,  and 
short,  and  rather  stout,  with  light  beard  and  blue 
eyes.  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  says 
the  proverb,  so  we  may  assume  that  the  tastes  of 
these  gentlemen  were  congenial,  and  their  dis- 
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positions  kindred,  although  their  personal  appear- 
ances were  so  dissimilar.  They  had  both  been 
together  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time  that  Fergus 
kept  his  terms.  It  was  there  that  a  close  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  them  and  young  O'Brien, 
who  was  the  object  of  their  admiration,  as  he  was 
not  only  a  double  first  honour  man,  but  the  best 
runner,  wrestler,  and  fencer  at  the  University 
during  their  sojourn.  They  were  all  about  the 
same  age.  The  two  noblemen  were  still  unmar- 
ried, and  more  than  once,  before  they  saw  Nora, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  "  what  could 
have  induced  her  husband  to  submit  to  execu- 
tion"— their  synonym  for  matrimony — ^*at  such 
an  early  age." 

The  appointed  day  for  the  ball,  though  the 
invitation  given  was  a  long  one,  soon  arrived. 
Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door.  The 
capacious  rooms  were  j&lled.  The  drawing  room, 
from  which  the  ball  room  opened,  had  its  par- 
ticular attractions  for  those  who  cared  no  longer 
for  the  dance  ;  those  who  preferred  the  card  table 
or  social  converse  *'  to  the  giddy  whirl  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe."  The  billiard  room,  too,  had 
its  devotees.  Between  the  dances,  many  partners 
enjoyed  the  cool  and  balmy  air  of  night,  as  they 
wandered  through  the  open  ball  room  window 
into  the  pretty,  well  planted  grounds  that  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

This  window  opened  on  a  veranda  about  three 
feet  wide,  from  the  outer  edge  of  which  curiously 
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wrought  iron-work  rose  some  twelve  feet  high,  to 
support  a  sloping  wood- work  roof  with  projecting 
figured  border  of  artistic  design.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  lower  story  of  the  house  was  protected 
both  from  the  cold  rains  of  winter,  and  the  bright 
blazing  rays  of  the  glowing  summer  sun.  All 
over  the  iron-work,  and  embracing  the  arch 
which  formed  the  place  of  egress  to  the  lawn,  the 
evergreen  jasmine  tenaciously  adhered,  with  pro- 
fusion of  verdure,  and  pretty  simple  blossoms 
emitting  sweetest  fragrance. 

Five  stone  steps  led  from  the  veranda  to  the 
gravelled  walk  which  circuited  the  well  mown 
grass,  and  conducted  to  various  Httle  summer 
houses  with  rustic  seats  and  tables,  where  the 
smoker  could  enjoy  his  cigar,  or  the  tea-party  the 
cheering  cup,  when  the  warm  sun  made  sitting  in 
the  house  oppressive. 

In  this  middle  plat  were  clusters  of  rhododen- 
drons, artfully  contrived,  with  here  and  there 
witch-elms,  around  whose  stems  were  seats  con- 
veniently arranged,  over  which  the  inverted 
boughs  formed  a  cupola,  with  fohage  so  luxuriant 
as  to  defy  the  entrance  of  the  midday  sun. 

Between  the  trees  a  skillfully  constructed  path 
wound  round  and  round,  so  as  to  form  a  mazy 
labyrinth,  easy,  most  easy  to  enter,  while  to  dis- 
cover the  egress  was  most  difficult  and  puzzling. 

Groups  of  trees  also  grew  luxuriantly  between 
the  summer  houses  on  the  side;  laurustini  and 
genistse,  with  their  gay  yellow  corallae,  laburnums 
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and  lilacs  with  their  rich  clustering  blossoms,  and 
the  giant  fuchsias  with  their  thousand  blooming 
bells  hanging  most  gracefully.  While,  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  grounds,  three  stately  aspen 
trees  towered  high  toward  heaven,  whose  leaves, 
in  the  calmest  day,  keep  up  continual  movement, 
leading  the  Irish  peasantry  to  conclude  that  rest- 
less spirits  and  *'  wee  "  fairies  held  their  constant 
revels  there. 

The  view  was  grand  and  gorgeous  on  a  summer 
evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the 
horizon  in  the  west,  to  glance  between  these  trees 
at  the  glowing  crimson  edgings  of  the  clouds  that 
streaked  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  to  observe  the 
brown  and  black  and  purple  shades  that  adorned 
the  distant  Bogra  mountains,  or  the  still  more 
distant  high  lands  of  Kerry. 

The  gentle  zephyr  was  playing  softly  through 
these  leaves  and  trees  and  flowers,  offering  a 
most  grateful  and  refreshing  coolness  to  the  part- 
ners, who,  leaving  for  a  while  the  ball  room, 
wandered  amid  the  shrubs  or  promenaded  along 
the  walks. 

Of  those  who  enjoyed  the  dance  with  a  zest 
beyond  the  others,  may  be  enumerated,  Nora  and 
Mrs.  Goodman  among  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Lord  Ardoyne  among  the  gentlemen. 
Tom,  too,  and  Fergus,  appeared  to  be  indefat- 
igable, but  in  elegance  and  grace  of  movement, 
though  the  contrast  was  not  a  wide  one,  they 
would  have  to  concede  the  palm.     Rosa  danced 
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beautifully,  and  was  as  light  as  a  feather  in  the 
hands  of  her  partner,  and  consequently  was  in 
great  demand.  Tom  and  Gerald,  and  Lord 
Ardoyne,  each  tried  to  secure  her  for  every  dance, 
but  it  was  evident  she  recognised  the  superior 
merit  of  his  lordship,  and,  consequently,  preferred 
him  as  a  partner  to  the  others. 

Mary  did  not  go  to  the  ball.  It  was  not  what 
harmonized  with  her  taste.  The  excitement  and 
the  late  hours  she  did  not  consider  as  calculated 
to  do  good  to  either  mind  or  body.  Although 
this  was  her  matured  opinion,  she  did  not,  with 
the  pertinacity  which  influences  some  people, 
strive  to  impose  her  impressions  on  her  acquaint- 
ances ;  neither  did  she,  like  som^e  good  Christians, 
arrogantly  commend  her  own  ideas  as  infallibly 
correct,  and  condemn  those  who  differed  from  her 
as  hopelessly  and  degradingly  wrong.  Charity 
was  one  of  her  leading  characteristics ;  that 
charity  which  seeketh  not  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment, which  is  not  puffed  up  with  high-coloured 
notions  of  its  own  sanctity  and  holiness  ;  that 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil  of  others,  nor  con- 
demneth  them  as  reprobates,  while  it  surpasseth 
Pharisaical  pride  in  the  imaginary  superiority  of 
its  own  excellence. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  also  indisposed  to  take  part 
in  the  gaiety.  His  heart  had  not  yet  overcome 
the  shock  occasioned  by  little  Rosa's  death.  Not- 
withstanding that  these  feelings  actuated  him  he 
had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  inclinations  of 
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his  wife.  And  so  it  happened,  that  while  Mary 
remained  at  home  enjoying  the  society  of  her 
Httle  boy,  and  usefully  engaged  in  preparing 
various  little  gifts  which  she  intended  for  Mrs. 
Brady  and  little  Cattie,  whom  Dr.  Armstrong  had 
introduced  to  her  notice,  and  for  other  poor 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  sought  out  in  the 
slums  of  Kanturk.  And,  while  Mr.  Goodman,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  was  contemplating, 
whether  '*  the  physiological  properties  of  our 
mechanism,  were  originally  framed  with  specific 
reference  to  the  pathological  necessities  which 
might  subsequently  be  evinced."  And  while  he 
sought  relaxation  from  the  physical  problems 
intertwined  in  this  consideration,  and  gave  his 
mind  a  respite  in  the  endeavour,  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  old  astronomer  "  to  reproduce 
a  solar  spectrum,"  by  ''  taking  a  composite 
delineation  of  the  arc  spectrum  of  several  starry 
meteorites,  taken  at  random,  between  iron 
meteoric  poles." — Yes  !  we  repeat,  while  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Goodman  were  thus  respec- 
tively and  separately  engaged,  Mrs.  Goodman 
had  accepted  a  seat  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  carriage, 
and  had  gone  with  him  to  the  ball.  Both  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  there,  aided  by 
the  capital  performance  of  a  very  carefully  trained 
and  well  appointed  band,  which  Fergus,  for  the 
special  occasion,  had  brought  from  Cork,  regard- 
less of  expense. 

Nora  had  secured  the  attendance  that  evening 
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of  a  great  favourite  of  hers ;  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy  too.  The  Honourable  Ethel  Butler 
was  one  of  the  Ormonde  family,  moreover  a  lovely 
girl,  and  highly  accomplished.  '*  What  an  eligible 
match  for  Tom,"  thought  she.  In  fact,  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  it.  Tom  appeared  to  have  made 
a  very  favourable  impression  ;  for,  besides  being  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  with  very  command- 
ing appearance,  he  had  plenty  of  conversational 
power.  He  and  Ethel  danced  together,  and 
walked  together  in  the  gardens  before  the  house, 
till  Nora,  who  was  an  anxious  and  interested 
observer,  began  to  think  that  her  fond  wish  would 
be  accomplished. 

But  hers  was  not  a  solitary  example  of  intense 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  others.  There  were  a 
great  many  ideas,  which  never  reached  her  ears, 
ventilated  about  the  hearts  that  were  smitten ; 
and  many  matrimonial  probabilities  were  in- 
dulged in  that  night,  by  fond  mammas,  and  dear 
brothers,  as  well  as  loving  sisters.  Ay,  nor  was 
that  all,  there  were  also  a  great  many  remarks 

about  the  frequency  of  the  times  Mr. danced 

with    Mrs.    ,    and    Lord   danced   with 

.     And   not   a    few    observations   about  the 

prolonged    absence    of    some    in    the     grounds, 

and  wonders  expressed  whether  Mr.  would 

approve   of    such   conduct   on   the    part   of    his 

wife,  and  whether  poor  Mrs. had  any  idea 

her  husband  was  tliat  Jcind  of  man. 

Oh !    those    seats   ranged   around  the    walls — 
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which  dowager  matrons,  and  sarcastic  spinsters,  of 
iindiscoverable  age,  hold  so  tenaciously  against  all 
comers — are  not  unfrequently  the  Pandora's  box 
of  modern  society,  whence  issue  suspicions  suffi- 
cient to  pollute  the  moral  atmosphere  of  life, 
damaging,  with  scandal  vile,  fair  fame ;  and, 
bearing  in  their  train,  desolation  to  both  hearts 
and  homes. 

Morning's  light  was  streaming  in  before  the 
festivities  concluded.  Many  said  they  never  spent 
a  more  enjoyable  time,  and  only  desired  the 
anticipation  of  such  another  incident  in  the 
following  week.  Tom  told  Nora  that  ''  Ethel  was 
delightful,  a  jolly  girl,  and  most  agreeable  ;  "  but, 
in  answer  to  her  enquiry^  confessed  :  ''  that  he 
did  not  feel  *  smitten,'  and  that,  candidly  speak- 
ing, he  did  not  think  that  she  would  do."  Nora, 
who  often  was  distressed  while  reflecting  on  his 
loneliness,  and  who  thought  that  it  was  time  that 
he  should  settle  down  in  life,  was  quite  dis- 
appointed. Mrs.  Goodman  drove  back  in  the 
carriage  with  her  protector,  Gerald,  who  left  her 
at  her  own  door ;  and  all  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Ardoyne  and  his  friend,  who 
remained  with  Fergus  for  the  next  two  days, 
returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

For  some  time,  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  among  the  families  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
and  O'Briens,  how  to  invest  the  very  extensive 
funds  which  now,  for  some  time,  were  lying, 
without     interest,     on     their     hands.       It    was 
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eventually  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Gerald,  whose  time  was  unoccupied  by  any 
avocation,  to  make  a  trip  to  France,  and  take 
counsel  there  with  Donal.  Fergus  professed  his 
willingness  to  go,  but  he  had  now  the  management 
of  an  extensive  farm,  and  did  not  think  it  would 
fare  so  well  in  his  absence.  So  Gerald,  admitting 
the  soundness  of  this  objection,  with  the  consent 
of  Mary,  to  whom  he  gave  assurance  that  his 
delay  would  not  be  long,  declared  his  readiness  to 
do  all  in  his  power.  Three  days  after  the  ball  all 
preparations  were  completed,  and  Gerald,  after  an 
affectionate  interview  with  his  wife,  got  ready  for 
his  journey.  She  reminded  him  of  their  former 
separation  on  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  told 
him  that  although  she  could  not  think  of  keeping 
him  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of 
usefulness,  which  was  absolutely  neceessary,  yet, 
that  the  days  of  his  absence,  to  her,  would  be 
long,  and  that,  with  anxiety,  she  should  look 
forward  for  his  safe  return. 

"It  would  be  selfish  of  me,  Gerald  darling,  to 
deter  you.  What  would  life  be  if  we  did  not 
forego  even  some  of  our  most  cherished  delights, 
if  the  surrender  be  the  means  of  bringing  benefit 
to  others."  Gerald  seemed  as  loath  to  leave 
Mary  as  she  was  to  part  with  him,  and  told  her 
*  *  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  the  absence  were  a 
long  one,  and  that  little  Gerald  would  help  to 
occupy  her  time,  and  prevent  her  from  being 
lonelv." 
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And  Mary  answered,  "Yes,  he  will  occupy  my 
time,  and  thoughts,  too,  a  great  deal,  and  Eosa 
will  come  in  as  hitherto,  and  so  the  time  will 
pass ;  but  nothing  can  replace  my  husband,  and 
no  one,  loved  however  he  be,  even  as  we  love  our 
little  boy,  can  take  my  thoughts  from  you,  till 
you  come  home  again,  nor  occupy  that  share  of 
my  affection  which  always  shall  be  yours." 

And  then,  after  many  a  lingering  kiss,  and 
many  an  embrace  to  wife  and  child,  Gerald  tore 
himself  away. 

And  Mary  watched  him  until  out  of  sight,  and 
could  not  keep  back  unbidden  tears  when  he 
passed  from  her  view.  Then,  turning  to  her 
child,  she  felt  to  love  him  more,  as  though  he 
now  was  dearer  when  her  beloved  was  gone. 
That  day,  full  of  trouble  as  it  was,  soon  hastened 
to  its  close.  A  lovely  evening,  with  bright  rosy 
clouds  overspreading  all  the  west,  betokened  a 
coming  morning  of  sunny,  cheerful  weather. 
The  next  day  also  came  and  went,  and  another 
after  that  arrived.  Mary  then  bethought  her  that 
Rosa  had  not  paid  her  usual  visit,  and  wondered  if 
fatigue  from  the  great  ball  had  made  her  ill,  and 
so  confined  her  to  the  house.  As  these  reflections 
came  rushing  to  her  mind,  with  that  kindness  of 
motive  which  seemed  part  of  her  existence,  she 
put  on  her  hat,  and  hastened  to  Lara  Grove  to 
make  enquiries. 

Simon,  standing  at  the  window,  was  looking 
out,    as    though    absorbed     in     thought.      The 
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approaching  figure  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 
Eecognizing  Mary,  he  went  to  the  door  to  meet 
her,  and  opened  it  in  anticipation,  just  as  she  was 
coming  up  the  steps,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
knock,  or  pull  the  bell. 

"I  have  come  to  make  enquiries  for  your  good 
wife/'  said  Mary.  ''  As  she  has  not  come  to  see 
me  now  for  three  long  days,  the  thought,  at  last, 
has  rushed  into  my  mind  that  she  perhaps  is  ill ; 
over-fatigued,  most  likely,  with  that  great  ball, 
and  all  the  dancing  she  has  had  at  Fern  Leigh. 
But  you  are  looking  sad ;  I  hope  my  surmise  has 
not  proved  too  true,  and  that  you  have  not  now 
cause  to  grieve  on  her  account." 

''  You  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,"  responded 
Mr.  Goodman.  ''I  have  not  seen  Eosa  for  the 
last  two  days,  and  was  under  the  impression  she 
was  staying  with  you.  When  she  was  leaving 
me,  three  days  ago,  she  turned  and  said,  *  Good- 
bye, send  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  if  you  want  me.' 
I  did  not  send,  for  though  I  felt  lonely  and 
miserable  enough,  that  she  was  enjoying  herself 
with  you  was  my  impression,  and  so  I  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  her  happiness,  nor  for  my 
selfish  sake,  shorten  her  pleasure." 

Then  thoughts — dark  thoughts — rose  rapidly 
in  Mary's  mind.  ''  Gone  !  just  when  my  husband 
went !  They  were  so  intimate,  too,  and  so  much 
together  all  the  time  that  he  was  here ;  "  and 
shades  of  sadness  passed  over  her  pretty  face. 
Then  she  repeated  to  herself,  '*  Impossible  !  away 
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vile  thoughts  !  Gerald  would  never  be  so  deceitful, 
so  wicked,  nor  act  such  a  part  towards  me,  and 
with  another  man's  wife.  What  a  shame  to 
think  so  for  one  moment."  Then  raising  her 
eyes,  and  looking  Mr.  Goodman  fully  in  the  face, 
she  said,  "  I  am  quite  confused  at  what  you  tell 
me.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Do  you  think  Rosa 
could  have  gone  to  Mr.  O'Brien's." 

**  No,  it  was  never  her  custom  to  go  there.  To 
your  house  she  always  went.  What  does  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  say  at  her  absence  ?  " 

* '  Mr.  Fitzgerald  went  away  to  France  on 
important  business  three  days  ago,  so  I  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  enquiring." 

'*  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gone  ! — three— days — ago  !  " 
repeated  Mr.  Goodman,  emphasising  every  word. 
"Oh!  how  could  he  be  so  deceitful,  and  so 
forgetful  of  his  duty  to  God,  and  you,  and  me  ? 
I  always  treated  him  as  a  man  of  honour,  and 
placed  such  implicit  confidence  in  his  sense  of 
right,  that  when  Eosa  was  with  him  I  felt  she  was 
as  safe  as  if  with  you  ;  and  now  to  think  that  he 
has  gone,  and  at  the  same  time  she  has  dis- 
appeared. Oh !  how  could  he,  how  could  he,  act 
such  a  heartless  part  ?  " 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  expression  of 
grief  and  despair,  which  appeared  to  well  up  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  Mary's  sensitive 
nature  was  wounded  to  the  quick  at  the  deep 
feeling  of  anguish  which  she  witnessed.  She  felt 
the  words  were   spoken    not    as   an   accusation 
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against  her  husband,  but  as  the  sincere  expres- 
sion of  the  conviction  which  had  settled  on  the 
mind  of  one  who  was  overwhehned  with  grief, 
and  to  whom  appearances  certainly  gave  ground 
for  the  terrible  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  Steadily  looking  at  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion almost  as  sad  as  his  own,  she  exclaimed  : 

''Ah!  Mr.  Goodman,  do  not  harbour  such  a 
thought  of  my  Gerald.  He  is  not  the  dis- 
honourable wretch  that  appearances  give  you  but 
too  strong  ground  to  suspect.  He  would  rather 
cut  his  right  hand  off,  than  by  such  villainy 
injure  you,  ruin  Eosa,  and  break  my  heart ;  " 
and  Mary's  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  in 
torrents,  and  convulsive  sobs  choking  her,  pre- 
vented her  from  uttering  more. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,"  said  Mr,  Good- 
man, **  perhaps  I  have  spoken  hastily,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  but  the  conviction  seemed  to  settle 
on  my  mind  as  you  spoke.  Let  us  both  hope 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  time  may  show  how  great 
an  injustice  I  have  done  him." 

*' Thanks,  kind  Mr.  Goodman,"  said  Mary, 
'*  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  from  this  moment  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  and  to  discover  what  has 
become  of  Eosa,  and,  will  hasten  to  let  you  know 
the  result  as  soon  as  anything  definite  may 
appear  in  response  to  my  enquiries."  So  saying, 
she  hurried  home  again,  and  directly  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  sent  the  letter, 
which  ran  as  follows,  at  once  by  a  messenger : 
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Beara,  Thursday  Morning. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Words  can  scarcely  describe  to  you  my  anxiety 
and  distress.  Mrs.  Goodman  has  left  her  husband's  home  the 
last  three  days.  Her  departure,  just  at  the  time  my  husband 
left  for  France,  on  important  family  business,  makes  a  most 
suspicious  coincidence.  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Goodman.  You 
cannot  imagine  his  state  of  mind.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  wife  was  staying  with  me  from  her  parting  words  to 
him.  But  when  he  heard  that  she  was  not,  and  that  the  date 
of  her  absence  corresponded  with  the  time  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
departure,  he  hastily  drew  the  conclusion  that  she  had  eloped 
with  him.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  harbour  such 
a  thought,  feeling  confident  that  my  dear  husband  is  incapable 
of  such  wickedness,  deception,  and  dishonour;  but,  I  do  so  want 
your  help  ;  first,  that  we  may  discover  what  has  become  of 
Mrs.  Goodman  ;  and  next,  that  we  may  be  able  to  prove  con- 
vincingly, that  my  darling  husband  is  innocent.  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  lose  a  moment,  but  will  feel  well  nigh  as 
anxious  as 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

MAKY  FITZGERALD. 


The  messenger,  with  all  the  s^Deed  a  nimble 
horse  could  lend,  soon  arrived  at  the  doctor's. 
The  note  was  brought  in.  The  doctor,  fortunately, 
was  at  home.  Knowing  the  writing,  he  quickly 
broke  the  seal  and  perused  its  contents.  Its 
detail  struck  him  like  a  thunderclap.  For  some 
moments,  he  was  like  one  from  whom  all  power 
of  reflection  had  fled.  Conscience,  like  Nathan 
speaking  to  David  long  ago,  proclaimed,  "Thou 
art  the  man."  As  soon  as  he  could  gather  his 
distracted  thoughts,  he  wrote  : — 
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Sweet  Brier  Lodge,  Thursday. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 

I    am    completely   prostrated   by   the    tidings 
contained  in  your  letter,  and  shall  go  at  once  in  quest  of  the 
information.     You  may  rely  on  hearing  from  me  as  soon  as  I 
have  any  intelligence  to  communicate  ;  meanwhile, 
Believe  me, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

R.  ARMSTRONG. 


Throwing  aside  all  engagements,  the  doctor  set 
off  immediately  to  Kanturk.  He  went  direct  to 
the  leading  hotel,  where  post-horses  and  carriages 
could  be  obtained  on  hire,  and,  having  entered  a 
private  room,  sent  for  the  proprietor. 

Mine  host,  of  the  '*Harp  of  Erin,"  soon 
appeared.  The  doctor  was  the  medical  attendant 
of  his  family,  and  had  the  credit  of  saving  his 
wdfe's  life.  He  was,  accordingly,  received  with 
much  respect  and  attention. 

*'Moighty  glad  to  see  ye  docther.  S'pose  yer 
bisnis  is  gitten  so  large  ye  are  tirin  out  yer  own 
horses,  and  wants  a  bit  of  help  from  me.  Well ! 
ye  desarve  all  success  anyhow !  " 

^*  No,"  said  the  doctor,  interrupting  him.  *'I 
want  some  very  particular  information  from  you. 
Three  days  ago,  did  your  horses  and  carriage  take 
away,  from  this  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  and 
lady?" 

**Yis,"  said  the  innkeeper.  *' Three  days  ago, 
we  let  the  best  closed  carrage  and  two  horses  to 
a  gintleman,  as  was   goen  to  Cork   in  a  hurry; 
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and,  what's  more,  jist  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  he  picked  up  a  beautiful  young  lady,  and 
both  wint  off  togither;  so  the  driver  tould  me." 

''  Can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  gentlemen  that 
hired  your  carriage,  and  who  was  the  lady  he  met 
on  the  road  ?  " 

'*  Mesef  cannot  tell  ye  the  wan  or  t'other,  Oi 
didn't  see  either  ov  em.  The  ordher  was  given 
whin  Oi  was  out,  but,  very  like,  the  dhriver  will 
be  able  to  tell  ye  all  ye  want ;  and,  as  he  is  within 
jist  now,  Oi'll  sind  for  him,  and  ye  can  hear  all 
he  has  to  say." 

With  those  words,  he  hastened  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  cried  out,  with  powerful  voice, 
''Till  Patsy  Hogan  to  come  here  at  wanst,  Oi 
wants  to  spake  to  im." 


Qs 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

SUICIDE    IN    THE    KIVER. 

Well,  heav'n  forgive  him  !  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall ; 
Some  run  through  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Patsy  Hogan  quickly  appeared  in  answer  to  his 
master's  call.  He  came  in,  hat  in  hand,  and 
seeing  the  doctor,  in  token  of  respect,  gave  the 
middle  lock  on  his  forehead  a  pull  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  as  he  nodded  his  head. 

'*  Who  was  the  gintleman  that  ye  druv  to  Cork 
in  the  best  carrage  three  days  ago  ? "  said  the 
landlord. 

**  Begor,  sir,  mesef  doesn't  know  his  name.  He 
isn't  long  in  the  place,  anyhow,  or  Oi'd  know  him 
right  enough,"  replied  Pat. 

"Don't  you  know  the  lady  either  ?  "  enquired 
the  Doctor. 

**  Well,  no  !  Oi  can't  say  as  Oi  does,  but  Oi've 
seen  the  both  ov  'em  afore." 

"  Where  did  you  see  them?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

*'  Here  in  the  town,  twist,  if  not  three  toimes. 
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They  walked  in,  both  ov  em  togither,  like  ways 
from  the  country,  and  'twasn't  so  far  away  they 
lived  ether,  for  they  both  walked  back  agin." 

**  What  was  the  man  like?"  again  enquired  the 
doctor. 

"  The  gintleman  ye  mane,"  said  Pat,  **  and  a 
rale  gintleman  he  was,  and  no  mistake.  He  gev 
me  a  poun-note  for  dhriven  him,  and  'tisn't 
every  wan  ye  dhrive  does  that,  those  hard 
toimes." 

'*  Well !  the  gentleman,  what  was  he  like  ?  " 

**  Oh,  begor  !  a  foine  looken  man  as  ye'd  see  in 
a  day's  walk.  Tall  and  sthout,  and  as  sthraight  as 
a  whip,  only  he  was  so  yalla  in  the  face,  and  the 
hair  on  his  head  and  face  so  black,  he  would  be  a 
good-looken  man.  And  the  lady  was  jist  as  fair 
and  beauteful,  as  he  was  dark  and  ordnary." 

*'  Where  did  you  drive  them  to  in  Cork." 

*'  Bedad,  sir,  mesef  didn't  dhrive  em  anyplace 
at  all,  at  all." 

*'  You  must  have  driven  them  somewhere," 
said  the  Doctor.     *'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**0i  mane  what  Oi  sais,  the  divil  a  place  Oi 
druv  em  to." 

''  Then  where  did  you  leave  them  ?  " 

"  Oi  didn't  lave  thim  at  all." 

*'  Where  did  they  leave  you  ?  " 

''That's  a  diffurent  thing  altogether;  why 
didn't  ye  say  it  fust  ?  When  we  comed  into  the 
town,  the  fust  janten  cor  they  saw'd  in  the 
street  they  stopped,  and  put  the   boxes  on,  thin 
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they  paid  me  the  fare,  and  here,  ses  the  gintle- 
iiian,  is  somethen  for  yersef  to  git  a  dhrink,  and 
with  that  he  puts  the  poun-note  into  me  fist.  So 
to  say  where  they  wint,  is  not  in  me  power." 

*'  Did  he  not  say  anything  about  where  he  was 
going  to  ?  "  again  asked  the  doctor. 

'*  Well  yis,  he  tould  me  to  dhrive  fast,  as  he 
wanted  to  catch  a  vessel  as  was  goen  to  France, 
and  that's  a.bout  all  Oi  knows  about  em." 

And  then  the  doctor  thanked  the  landlord  and 
the  driver  for  their  information,  and  left  the 
hotel,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
or  Tom  Harrington  that  had  run  away  with 
Kosa;  but  feeling  perfectly  convinced  it  was 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  description 
answered  both,  and  both  had  walked  into  Kanturk 
with  her. 

To  settle  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  and 
decide  the  doubt  which  the  cabman's  remark 
awakened,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Bogra 
Vale. 

And  soon  along  the  well  known  road,  which  at 
one  time,  and  that  not  so  long  ago,  every  day  he 
passed ;  and  soon  up  that  often  visited  avenue, 
with  its  numerous  associations,  and  fertile  scenes 
of  thought ;  and  soon  at  that  door,  the  sight  of 
which  ere  while  had  made  his  palpitating  heart 
redouble  its  bounds,  he  arrived ;  and  quickly 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  sharply  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened  in  a  moment ;  Tom  had 
seen  him  coming,  and  hastened  to  let  him  in, 
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exclaiming  as  he  did  so  :  ''  Well !  doctor,  how  are 
you  ?  " 

His  appearance  was  almost  like  an  apparition 
to  his  visitor.  Somehow  the  doctor  thought, 
expected,  almost  hoped,  that  Tom  had  been  the 
culprit.  Bad  as  his  absconding  would  be,  it 
would  not  involve  the  same  amount  of  wretched- 
ness. But  now  the  confusion,  that  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  kept  awake  by  the  uncertainty, 
is  dissipated.  Tom  is  exculpated,  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  confidence,  Gerald  is  convicted.  With 
this  conviction  a  wild  storm  of  trouble  raged 
within  his  mind.  ''I  have  made  Rosa  what  she 
is,"  thought  he,  ''  but  for  me,  she  would  not  have 
left  the  path  of  modesty  and  virtue.  Her  fascina- 
tions have  overcome  the  honour  and  morality  of 
Gerald ;  and  Mary,  my  greatest  friend,  my  bene- 
factor, to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  is  destined  to  be 
ruined  in  her  dearest  worldly  happiness,  through 
my  vile  sin.'* 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  Tom,  as 
the  doctor  stood  speechless,  and  in  a  maze  of  sad 
thoughts  enveloped  and  confounded,  as  one  half 
demented,  before  him. 

Then  the  doctor,  passing  his  hand  backward 
and  forward  across  his  brow,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
exclaimed:  "Oh!  Tom,  Tom!  distressing  news, 
bad  news,  enough  to  turn  one's  brain,  or  make 
one  wish  he  never  had  been  born."  And  then  he 
told  him  about  Rosa's  flight,  and  all  the  varied 
particulars  of  information  which  he  had  obtained 
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at  the  hotel ;  and  then  about  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  ;  and  of  the  crush- 
ing, criminating  fact,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had 
departed  that  very  same  day,  on  particular 
business  to  France. 

Tom,  colouring  with  anger  as  the  doctor  spoke, 
at  once  exclaimed  :  **  He  is  the  greatest  scoundrel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  never  was  more 
deceived  in  any  man.  I  thought  he  was  the 
personification  of  honour,  truth,  and  true  nobility, 
and  find  him,  to  my  horror,  the  most  deceptive, 
heartless  villain  in  existence." 

''  But,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  has  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  his  innocence,"  remarked  the  doctor 
enquiringly,  for  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  have 
his  own  opinion  shaken. 

**  It  is  not  likely  she  would,"  replied  Tom. 
*'  One  so  good,  so  amiable,  could  not  entertain 
the  slightest  hard  thought  of  anyone,  much  less 
of  him  who  is  her  husband,  and  whom  she  loves 
so  deeply;  but,  when  she  finds  out  the  terrible 
truth,  there  are  strong  misgivings  in  my  mind, 
that  it  will  break  her  heart." 

*'  You  do  not  appear  to  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  whom  we  must  attach  the  guilt  ?  "  said  the 
doctor. 

'*How  could  I?"  replied  Tom.  **  He  was 
always  walking  and  talking  with  her.  It  only 
astonishes  me  that  I  did  not  see  through  it 
before.  The  night  at  the  ball  at  Mr.  O'Brien's, 
he  brought  her  there  in  his  carriage  by  herself. 
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and  took  her  away  by  herself,  and  danced  with 
her  time  after  time.  Once  when  I  was  out  in  the 
garden,  seeking  there  the  cool  air  after  the  dance, 
I  could  have  sworn  that  I  saw  his  arm  around  her 
waist;  and,  only  Ethel  Butler  was  with  me,  I 
would  have  gone  straight  up  to  him.  Then  they 
went  into  a  shady  summer-house;  so  leaving 
Miss  Butler  in  the  ball-room,  I  hastened  out  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  but  they  had  departed. 
Shortly  after,  meeting  him  in  the  ball-room,  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  his  perambulations  in  the 
grounds  ?  When  he  had  the  coolness  and  the 
insincerity  to  tell  me,  '  he  had  not  been  there  at 
all.'  Nora  hurried  me  away  at  the  moment  to 
join  another  dance,  or  I  would  have  told  him  that 
I  had  not  yet  lost  my  sight.  But  now  it  is 
evident  to  me,  quite  evident,  what  game  he  has 
been  playing." 

'*0h!  Tom,  Tom,  Tom,  how  can  we  ever  tell 
his  good  wife.  I  am  truly  grieved  to  say  that, 
compelled  by  circumstances,  and  the  enquiries  I 
have  made,  I  am  forced  to  coincide  with  your 
opinion.  It  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  bear  it." 

'*It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  too,"  said  Tom. 
*'  You  cannot  think  how  I  respected  and  loved 
that  woman ;  but,  a  wrong  word  she  never 
breathed  to  me  though  much  we  were  together. 
That  villain  must  have  worked  his  vile  ends 
slowly  and  craftily;  and  must  have  persuaded 
her  by  often  detailed  professions  of  his  love,  and 
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by  a  thousand  lies,  to  listen  to  his  plans,  ere  she 
would  condescend  to  plunge,  by  her  false  step,  so 
many  into  misery." 

Poor  Tom  was  now  in  abject  grief.  He  had 
meditated  a  visit  to  Lara  Grove  that  very  day. 
The  news  at  once  prevented  and  prostrated  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  with  bended  head  and 
downcast  eyes,  he  walked  and  walked  for  hours, 
in  deepest  sorrow.  And  when  the  night  came  on, 
no  sleep  came  near  to  soothe  him,  and  give  him 
respite  in  transitory  oblivion,  from  the  torturing 
trouble  that  was  festering  around  his  heart. 

The  doctor,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  for  his 
word  to  him  was  now  a  solemn  obligation,  pro- 
ceeded to  Beara,  to  unfold  all  the  information  he 
had  gleaned.  Mary  was  watching  for  his  arrival ; 
received  him  with  evident  emotion  and  anxiety  ; 
and  listened,  bound  in  silence  by  interest  most 
profound.  He  minutely  repeated  all  he  had 
heard ;  confessed  that  his  mind  had  led  him  to 
suspect  Mr.  Harrington,  but  that  he  had  gone  to 
see  him,  and  had  found  him  at  his  home. 

**  And  did  you  tell  him  all  that  you  have  told 
me?" 

*' Yes,  all  the  facts,  but  not  the  suspicion  which 
Mr.  Goodman  entertained." 

**  And  what  was  his  opinion  ?  Poor  young 
fellow,  I  am  sure  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief." 

"Yes,  he  was  heartbroken;  but  his  opinion  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  repeat." 

"  Then  do  not  name  it.     I  will  wait,  and  wait 
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in  hope.  The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  believe 
that  my  Gerald  is  in  fault.  It  comes  to  this, 
doctor,  he  is  what  I  have  always  thought  and  still 
think  him,  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  men,  or 
the  worst  and  most  deceitful  that  can  be  found,  for 
there  is  no  middle  place."  And  Mary's  tears  fell 
fast. 

Weeks  passed  on,  but  there  was  no  letter  from 
Gerald.  All  the  neighbourhood  had  a  fertile  sub- 
ject for  conversation  in  the  occurrence ;  and  all, 
with  one  voice  commiserated  Mary,  and  avoided 
her;  and  pitied  poor  Mr.  Goodman,  who  could 
not  be  avoided,  as  he  took  to  his  bed.  Gerald 
was  condemned  partially,  and  Eosa  exceedingly 
and  entirely ;  but,  both  were  far  away,  and  heard 
not  one  of  the  remarks ;  and  regarded  with  equal 
unconcern,  the  comments,  whether  favourable  or 
the  reverse,  whether  originating  in  the  indulgent 
hopes  of  charity,  or  with  envenomed  barbs  dipped 
in  the  destructive  poison  of  malignity. 

Eosa  and  her  paramour  reached  Cork  in  good 
time.  The  expectation  of  a  handsome  gift  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  driver,  and  his  directions 
were  to  make  all  the  speed  in  his  power.  They 
remained  four  days  in  the  city,  going  to  every 
place  of  amusement,  and  seemingly  delighted 
with  the  society  of  each  other  ;  and  then  they  set 
off  for  France,  nor  did  they  rest  on  their  journey 
until  they  arrived  in  Paris.  There,  into  one  busy 
whirl  of  pleasure  and  amusement  they  plunged. 
The  plays,  the  operas,  the  pictures,  everything 
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worth  looking  at,  from  the  Archbishop's  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  to  the  pretty  cottages  in  the 
suburbs.  There,  with  a  handsome  carriage  and 
magnificent  pair  of  horses,  they  might  be  seen  as 
they  drove  along  the  Kue  de  la  Paix,  or  Eichelieu, 
or  Honor e,  or  Eue  Eoyale ;  or,  brilliant  among  the 
brilliant,  swept  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  the  Jardin  Zoologique  d'Acclimata- 
tion,  or  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  Money  seemed 
no  object,  and  pleasure  and  excitement  the  only 
pursuit.  But,  in  awhile,  all  this  began  to  grow 
dull  and  wearying ;  and,  Eosa's  admirer  suggested 
to  her  **  that  he  had  some  very  important  busi- 
ness of  a  private  character  to  transact,  and  that 
she  had  better  wait  in  Paris  for  his  return,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  back  to  Cork  to 
replenish  the  exchequer.''  At  first  she  seemed 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion,  but  then 
the  idea  prominently  arose,  that  she  would  be  so 
lonely  by  herself ;  and  this  took  such  possession 
of  her  mind,  that  all  his  pleadings  were  un- 
availing ;  and  so,  after  two  months'  absence, 
they  returned,  with  the  avowed  intention  to  rest  a 
little  while,  before  they  extended  their  travels  to 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Ebine. 
Handsome  apartments  were  taken,  and  the 
theatres  and  concerts  visited  again.  One  morn- 
ing her  admirer  again  reminded  her  of  his 
pressing  family  affairs,  which  so  required  his 
presence.  There  was  no  excuse  to  plead  now. 
No  argument  to  advance.     He  was  obliged  to  go 
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away,  and  she  knew  it  would  not  tend  to  their 
mutual  advantage  that  she  should  accompany 
him.  So  Eosa  bid  him  **  make  all  the  haste  he 
could."  And  he  replied,  **  Did  she  think  he 
required  any  additional  attraction  ?  "  So,  with  a 
heart  depressed,  she  saw  him  leave,  and  wished 
him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  ;  while  all 
the  time  he  went,  as  long  as  he  could  obtain  a 
view,  he  never  ceased  to  look  back,  and  wave  the 
fondest,  tenderest  adieus. 

Day  after  day  fled.  A  weary  week  rolled  out 
its  ominous  length,  yet  there  was  no  return  ;  and, 
as  she  anxiously  awaited  each  post,  thinking  the 
next  would  bring  the  joyful  intelligence  when  to 
expect  him,  at  length  a  letter  did  arrive.  It 
contained  a  J6100  note ;  and,  in  cold  and 
measured  terms,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
really  was  unable  to  return  to  her ;  adding,  that 
there  was  no  use  in  writing  to  him,  as  he  was 
compelled  again  to  go  abroad. 

**  Only  think,  dear,"  said  he  in  one  part  of  this 
effusion,  **I  have  been  away  with  you  for  two 
months.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  for  never  before 
could  I  admire  any  girl  longer  than  a  fortnight.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  her  feelings  when  she 
perused  this  letter.  Scarcely  believing  her  own 
eyes,  her  own  senses.  She  read  it  again,  and 
again.  But  the  more  she  read,  the  more  unmis- 
takable the  meaning.  It  raised  a  hideous  vision 
before  her  view.  Home  abandoned.  Friends 
alienated.     Alone  in  the   world.     Deserted — for- 
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saken — lost !  And  all  for  one,  whose  letter  proved 
him  to  be  callous,  indifferent,  and  heartless. 

As  soon  as  she  realised  her  position,  her  pent- 
up  sorrows  for  awhile  kept  her  a  prisoner  in 
her  apartments ;  without  anyone  to  speak  to, 
anyone  to  whom  to  confide  her  care,  anyone  from 
whom  to  seek  for  counsel  or  advice.  Deeply 
did  she  then  repent  the  folly  of  her  flight. 
"Life  is  now,"  said  she,  ''a  blank  indeed. 
Whither  shall  I  turn,  or  whither  shall  I  go  ?  " 
She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  visiting 
places  of  amusement  all  alone.  She  would 
gladly  have  done  so,  as  a  means  to  divert  her 
thoughts,  and  steal  her  from  herself.  One  even- 
ing she  arrayed  herself  in  a  most  becoming  dress 
and  pretty  bonnet,  but  scarcely  had  she  passed 
ten  paces  from  the  street-door  when  she  turned 
back  again.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
setting  ojff  alone. 

And  soon  the  people  in  the  house  began  to 
entertain  suspicions;  partly  awakened  by  her 
sorrowful  and  altered  looks,  and  partly  by  the  fact 
that  her  good  gentleman  did  not  return.  Their 
remarks  were,  at  first,  as  though  they  pitied  her  ; 
but  in  awhile  they  assumed  a  tone  of  insolence ; 
until,  at  last,  the  information  was  rudely  con- 
veyed to  her,  "that  the  apartments  were  for 
respectable  married  people,  and  the  sooner  she 
would  suit  herself  elsewhere,  the  more  would  they 
be  pleased."  Sorrow  came  on  sorrow,  trouble 
upon  trouble,  grief  upon  grief,  until  her  bright  eyes 
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were  always  red  with  weeping,  and  her  Hvely 
spirit  was  prostrated  by  lonehness  and  fretting. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  leave  at  the 
termination  of  her  week  ;  but  three  days  more 
remained  ;  then,  where  was  she  to  go  ?  At  times 
she  felt  as  if  she  neither  knew  nor  cared.  At  last 
the  evil  thought  rose  in  her  mind  '*  no  one  knows 
where  I  have  gone,  and  no  one  shall  ever  know. 
I'll  take  another  lodging,  but  it  will  be  where  I 
shall  not  be  asked  to  leave." 

One  day,  after  a  month's  unvaried  sitting  in 
the  house,  she  walked  forth,  full  of  thought,  and 
yet  not  knowing  where  she  strayed.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  her  footsteps  were  directed  to  the 
river's  bank.  The  water  rolled  beneath  her,  dark, 
and  cold,  and  deep.  "  One  plunge  in  there,  Kosa," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  and  all  your  cares  will  be 
ended,  and  this  most  wretched  hfe  concluded." 
She  thought  the  moment  was  propitious  till, 
raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  she  was  observed  by 
two  gentlemen,  who  evidently  were  watching  her 
every  movement.  Quickly  turning  round,  she 
sought  again  the  desolation  of  her  home,  resolv- 
ing that,  when  the  evening  shades  threw  round 
their  garb  of  darkness,  and  the  still  hour  of  night 
prevented  idle  loungers  from  their  walks,  she 
would  again  come  out ;  again  seek  that  same 
unfrequented  place,  and  would  find  in  a  watery 
grave  a  termination  of  a  spoiled  life,  and  of  an 
experience  chequered  by  the  villainy  and  decep- 
tion of  two  bad  men. 
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And  as  the  night  came  on,  the  teeming  torrents 
fell  from  heaven's  dark  clouds.  The  lightning 
flashed — the  thunder  roared.  Eosa,  who  minded 
not  the  war  of  elements,  was  tenderly  susceptible 
of  the  opinions  of  those  around  her,  and  lest  her 
going  out  in  such  rough  weather  might  awaken 
suspicion,  gave  her  poor  life  a  respite  till  the 
following  night.  While  in  this  sad  state  of  mind 
she  sat  before  her  fire — which  was  fast  sinking 
into  dark  ashes,  as  her  engrossing  thoughts  of 
coming  death  left  it  unobserved — her  landlady, 
without  the  ceremony  of  her  accustomed  knock, 
came  in,  and  bluntly  asked  : 

"  Have  you  provided  yourself  with  apartments 
yet?" 

**  I  think  that  I  have  seen  to-day  a  place  that 
will  suit  me,"  responded  Rosa;  but,  I  have 
determined  to  call  there  again  to-morrow  even- 
ing, when  my  final  decision  will  be  arrived  at." 

"■  I  hope  they  will  suit,  I'm  sure ;  for  suit,  or  no 
suit,  you  must  leave  this  when  your  week  is  up." 

*'  Do  not  disturb  yourself,"  said  Rosa  calmly, 
*'I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,  so 
your  rooms  will  be  vacated  at  the  appointed 
time." 

*' You'd  better  not  give  reference  to  me," 
responded  the  landlady,  **  for  my  honest  opinion 
would  not  be  very  flattering.  Indeed,  more  than 
once,  I  thought  what  an  amount  of  assurance 
you  must  have  to  take  my  rooms,  pretending  you 
were  respectable  and  married.     Here  I  am,  with 
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my  family  depending  upon  the  respectability  of 
my  house,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be  known  that 
1  was  harbouring  a  kept  woman,  'twould  do  me  a 
sight  more  harm  than  the  paltry  rent  you  pay  me 
would  do  me  good." 

*'  I  am  married,"  said  Kosa." 

At  which  the  other  shouted  out  a  coarse, 
boisterous  laugh;  and  then  saying  sarcastically, 
*'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  '*  walked  out,  slam- 
ming the  door  after  her. 

It  was  early  when  poor  Rosa  retired  to  bed,  but 
there  was  no  sleep  for  her  that  night.  As  morn- 
ing came  she  dropped  off  into  a  short  repose,  and 
then  she  dreamt  she  stood  upon  the  water's  bank, 
and  jumped  into  the  dark,  deep  stream  ;  and  then 
she  thought  she  felt  the  water  so  intensely  cold, 
and  making  noises  horrible  in  her  ears ;  and 
when  she  reached  the  bottom,  there  was  such  a 
dreadful  looking  fish,  with  great  green  eyes  and 
a  prodigious  mouth,  which  swam  at  once,  show- 
ing its  large  white  shining  teeth,  to  tear  her  limb 
from  limb.  Then,  uttering  a  shriek,  she  started 
up,  and,  to  her  intense  relief,  found  herself  alone, 
with  loud-beating  heart  and  big  drops  of  perspira- 
tion trickling  down  her  brow. 

The  light  was  streaming  in.  She  left  her  bed 
more  wearied  far  than  when  she  entered  it ;  and, 
putting  on  her  clothes,  walked  up  and  down  her 
room,  to  try  to  banish  from  her  thoughts  the 
hideous  dream  which  made  so  deep  an  impression. 

'*  It  is  a  silly  fancy,"  said  she,  *'  I  could  not 
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see  down  deep  in  that  dark-coloured  stream, 
neither  are  there  fishes  here  that  would  attack 
me.  If  I  were  abroad  it  might  be  different,  for 
there  live  sharks  that  prey  on  human  flesh ;  but 
here,  there  is  nothing  larger  than  a  trout  or  a 
-salmon.  Away  then  all  my  fears.  Ye  shall  not 
frighten  me  from  my  purpose.  To  night — to 
night — I'll  carry  out  my  plan,  and  none  shall 
ever  hear  again  of  sorrowing,  wretched,  friendless, 
weeping,  Rosa." 

When  it  was  nine  o'clock  she  passed  to  her 
sitting-room.  One  of  the  children  was  laying  the 
breakfast  table,  and  with  a  sunny,  happy  face,  lit 
up  with  a  smile,  enquired  : 

'*  What  would  you  like  for  your  breakfast, 
ma^am  ?  " 

"-  A  cup  of  tea  and  a  small  piece  of  dry  toast,'' 
responded  Rosa. 

'^Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  child,  whose  little 
face  now  assumed  the  look  of  sadness,  seeing  in 
Rosa's  eyes  the  trace  of  weeping,  and  hearing 
Rosa's  words  so  mournful  and  so  low. 

'*  I  am  so  sorry,  ma'am,  to  see  you  look  so  ill  ; 
and  I  did  cry  last  night  to  hear  my  mother  speak 
all  those  cross  words.  All  we  children  love  you  so, 
ever  since  you  came,  and  we  shall  be  so  sad,  and 
shall  miss  you,  oh  !  so  much,  when  you  leave  us." 

**  May  heaven  bless  you  child,"  said  Rosa, ''  for 
this  kind  word.  It  is  the  only  one  I've  heard  for 
five  long  weeks." 

"I  wish  I  could  bring  back  that  nasty  man," 
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resumed  the  child.  ''It  was  so  cruel  of  hira  to 
leave  you.  If  I  were  your  little  girl,  I  would  kiss 
you  all  day  long,  and  never  let  you  sit  alone." 

And,  with  these  words,  the  thought  of  little 
Kosa — dead  and  gone — rushed  to  her  mind. 
Her  nervous  system,  weakened  by  her  sorrow, 
was  unstrung;  so,  putting  up  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  she  sobbed  and  wept  inconsolably. 

The  child,  fearing  she  was  the  cause  of  this 
distress,  when  in  her  little  loving  heart  she 
wished  to  give  comfort,  hastened  from  the  room, 
nor  did  she  return,  with  the  tea  and  toast,  for 
half-an-hour,  by  which  time  Rosa,  having  gained 
her  composure,  patted  the  little  one  on  the  cheek, 
and  kissed  her  fondly. 

She  drank  a  portion  of  her  cup  of  tea,  but 
could  not  eat  one  tiny  bit.  She  felt  her  breast 
too  full.  A  big  lump  seemed  to  rise  up  in  her 
throat,  and  almost  to  suffocate  her. 

Before  her  dinner,  she  again  went  out,  and 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  river's  side,  that,  when 
the  evening's  darkness  came,  she  might  not  lose 
her  way.  The  streets  were  full  of  busy  life. 
Even  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  was  not 
deserted.  And,  as  she  walked  along  its  banks, 
more  than  one  boatman  asked  her  ''if  she 
wished  to  have  a  row?"  And  more  than  one 
man,  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  passed  her,  and 
repassed  her,  and  stared  so  vulgarly  and  so 
rudely  that  she  returned,  and  sought  again  her 
miserable  home. 

R  2 
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And  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  dinner  on  the 
table  lay,  but  Eosa  could  not  eat.  Cutting  a 
wing  from  a  chicken,  she  wrapped  it  up  in  paper, 
and  locked  it  in  her  trunk,  that  it  might  not  be 
noticed  that  she  had  not  touched  her  food. 

And  tea  time  came,  and  then  she  forced  herself 
to  swallow  down  a  bit  of  toast,  for  she  was  feeling 
weak,  and  faint,  and  sick.  And  then,  she  rang 
the  bell,  and,  in  response,  the  landlady  appeared. 

"I  shall  be  busy  with  my  removal  to-morrow, 
so  would  wish  to  settle  my  account  with  you 
to-night." 

"  All  right.  Miss,"  said  the  coarse,  rude  woman. 
Oh !  she  was  one  who  made  a  profession  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  who,  when  it  suited 
her  purpose,  could  assume  the  part  of  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  politeness.  After  her  curt  answer 
she  retired,  but  soon  returned,  bringing  in  her 
hand  her  bill,  mulcted  in  every  item  to  the  last 
extent,  and  threw  it  on  th€  table,  expecting  a 
remonstrance,  and  well  prepared  with  ready 
insolence  in  return. 

*'  The  amount  is  five  pounds,  ten  shillings," 
said  Kosa. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  **  and  very  chape  and 
reasonable,  too." 

**  Here  is  your  money ;  kindly  give  me  a  receipt." 

The  other,  without  so  much  as  saying  ''  Thank 
you,"  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door 
open  after  her ;  and,  presently,  the  loving,  little 
girl  returned  bringing  the  acknowledgment. 
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"  Thank  you,  darling,"  said  Rosa,  **here  is  a 
present  for  your  own  little  self,"  putting  in  her 
hand  three  gold  pieces. 

The  child  in  raptures,  hurried  from  the  room 
to  shew  her  wondering  mother  her  rich  wealth. 

But  when  the  darkness  came,  spreading  its  pall 
around,  Rosa  put  on  her  hat;  her  jacket,  made 
in  Paris,  shewing  her  pretty  figure  and  her  tiny 
waist ;  her  gloves,  too,  she  carefully  buttoned  on ; 
and,  taking  her  parasol,  with  agitated  step  she 
passed  down  the  stairs,  out  into  the  street,  and, 
well  remembering  every  turn,  hastened  to  the 
river.  All  was  still  and  dark  as  she  approached 
the  carefully  selected  spot.  Twice  she  thought 
she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  following  her, 
but  looking  round  carefully  through  the  gloom, 
and  seeing  no  one,  forthwith  proceeded  on  her  way. 
The  rain  again  had  now  begun  to  fall.  At  first  a 
few  large  drops,  but  soon  in  a  heavy  shower  it 
beat  on  her  parasol,  and  made  so  loud  a  noise 
she  could  hear  nothing  else.  At  last  the  bank 
was  reached,  and  Rosa  stood  upon  the  brink,  the 
dark,  gurgling  ripples  rolling  before  her  eyes. 

'*Ah!"  said  she,  as  she  looked  in,  *' how 
happy  might  I  now  have  been,  but  for  Doctor 
Armstrong.  No  thought  of  sin  once  passed  before 
my  mind,  until  he  wrought  my  ruin.  I  forgive 
him.  Yes,  I  forgive  him  all.  I  forgive  him,  too, 
who,  by  his  professions  of  unchanging  love, 
brought  me  from  my  home,  then  left  me,  oh  !  so 
heartlessly.      I   wonder   shall  I  meet   my  little 
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Eosa  on  the  other  side.  I  wonder  will  she  love 
her  loving  mother  there.  Oh,  Mary !  kind, 
good  Mary,  pray  for  me,  if  you  should  ever  hear 
that  I  am  gone — if  ever  the  report  should  reach 
your  ears.  And  you,  too,  kind,  considerate 
Simon.  I  could  not  live  with  you,  knowing  that 
my  deceit,  alone,  prevented  you  from  spurning 
me  away.  Forgive  me  all  the  pain  that  I  have 
caused  you,  and  do  not  blame  me,  for  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  unfaithful." 

Then  with  a  shriek  she  cried :  ''  Eosa  Gibson, 
'tis  full  time  for  you  to  die,"  and,  with  convulsive 
effort,  plunged  into  the  stream. 

There  was  a  thud.  A  splash.  And  then  the 
divided  waters  made  circle  after  circle  round  the 
spot  where  they  had  overwhelmed  the 

VICTIM     OF     THE     DOCTOR'S     VILLAINY  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SURPRISES. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira  voluptas, 
Gaudea. — Juvenal. 

Whate'er  incites  man's  anger,  pleasure,  joy, 

His  vow,  his  fear,  these  themes  my  thoughts  employ. 

Mary  Fitzgerald  was  sad  at  heart;  everyone 
seemed  to  hold  the  opinion  that  Gerald  had 
eloped  with  Rosa.  His  long  silence  and  absence, 
now  quite  three  months,  contributed  an  amount 
of  circumstantial  evidence  which  it  became  daily 
more  difficult  to  refute.  However,  these  her 
feelings  were  not  evidenced  to  the  world,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  pent  up  in  the  repository  of 
her  own  breast.  She  did  not  relax  in  the  slightest 
degree  her  attention  to  her  little  boy,  but,  from 
the  moment  his  mind  could  receive  impressions, 
instructed  him  in  the  great  truths  which  glad- 
dened her  spirit,  and  gave  her  support  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  She  also  was  as  assiduous  as  ever 
among  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  sorrowful,  and 
the  distressed ;  was  never  weary  or  tired  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  joy  and  happiness,  to  dry  the 
mourner's  tears,  and  to  relieve  the  pressing  calls 
of  poverty  and  want. 
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As  she  was  making  preparations  one  morning, 
for  these  her  usual  excursions  among  the  children 
of  penury  and  wretchedness,  just  before  she 
started,  Doctor  Armstrong,  bearing  evident  traces 
of  excitement  and  anxiety,  drove  up  to  the  door. 
He  quickly  came  in,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome ;  but,  before  he  could  declare  the  object 
of  his  early  and  unusual  call,  Mary,  whose  heart 
was  engrossed  with  one  subject,  addressed  him. 

''  Doctor,  tell  me  candidly,  do  you  think  Gerald 
took  away  Rosa  ?  " 

''  I  fear  it  is  but  too  true,"  responded  the 
doctor.  ''  Each  day  seems  to  unfold  additional 
proof.  I  have,  this  very  morning,  discovered  that 
Rosa  went  from  here  to  France." 

''  Then,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  decides  it.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  forget  that,  on  two  occasions,  I  have 
already  distrusted  the  power  of  my  God  to  save 
me.  In  both  my  wickedness  was  great,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  much  sorrow  and  sin  followed. 
Now,  too,  I  can  see,  that  in  both  these  cases, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  my  grief, 
my  agony,  and  my  unbelief.  I  was  like  the 
women  who  were  going  to  my  Saviour's  tomb. 
They  hopelessly  enquired,  '  Who  will  roll  us 
away  the  stone  ? '  even  when  the  stone  was 
already  gone,  and  the  angel's  power  had  removed 
it.  If  I  had  only  rested  in  hope,  I  would  have 
found  the  protection  I  required.  Captain  Lovell 
would  have  been  spared  to  a  life  of  usefulness, 
and  I  should  have  escaped  those  dreadful  hours 
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in  the  tomb.  In  this  case,  I  shall  avoid  that  sin, 
and,  though  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  facts, 
and,  though  appearances  are  most  discouraging, 
yet  will  I  follow  the  prophet's  advice — '  Who  is 
among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  oheyeth 
the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness 
and  hath  no  light,  let  him  trust  m  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.'  " 

*'Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  '*  and  when  resting 
upon  that  foundation  you  will  prove  the  truth 
that  *as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,'  so  that 
even  if  the  worst  come,  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it  ; 
you  will  be  more  than  conqueror." 

**It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  consolation  to  one 
'  walking  in  the  darkness,'  which  now  surrounds 
me,  and  whose  light  of  hope  grows  daily  less  and 
less,  to  hear  that,  '  as  my  days  so  shall  my 
strength  be ; '  but,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  time  I  should  lay  aside  my  selfish- 
ness, for  you  look  most  distressed." 

"  And  so  I  am,  and  have  come  here  with  all  the 
speed  I  could  command  fol'  your  advice.  All 
night  I  lay  sleepless,  and  tossed  about  by  the 
reflections  of  my  mind.  I  could  not  get  Kosa 
Goodman  from  my  thoughts.  She  seemed  to 
stand  beside  me,  and  reproach  me  as  the  cause 
of  all  her  sin  and  sorrow  ;  and  then,  to  my  fancy's 
imagery,  appeared  her  face,  so  worn  and  sad,  and 
terribly  disconsolate,  that,  as  soon  as  light 
appeared,  I  gladly  left  my  bed,  and  wandered  like 
a  troubled  spirit  through  the  house  from  room  to 
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room.  Then,  when  the  post  came  in,  I  went  into 
my  surgery  where  all  my  letters  and  papers  are 
left  for  my  perusal.  Strange,  and  unusual,  there 
was  no  letter  there,  and  nothing  for  me  but  my 
Cork  paper  enclosed  in  its  usual  wrapper. 
Mechanically  I  took  it  up,  for  seldom  do  I  open  it 
or  read  it.  When,  all  at  once,  a  passage  caught 
my  eye,  and  by  a  strange  fascination  I  was  com- 
pelled to  peruse  it.  I  have  cut  it  from  the  paper, 
and  brought  it  here  to  you." 

*'  Before  the  magistrates,  J.  R.  Barry  and  D.  Corrigan,  Esqrs. 
A  respectably  dressed  young  woman,  unmistakably  a  lady,  and  of 
most  prepossessing  appearance,  was  brought  before  the  court, 
charged  with  attempting  to  take  her  own  life.  She  declined  to 
give  her  name  or  address,  but  admitted  that  she  had,  some  weeks 
ago,  returned  from  France.  She  also  declined  to  make  any 
promise  not  to  injure  herself  for  the  future,  and  expressed 
regret  at  the  failure  of  her  last  attempt.  As  she  stated  she  had 
no  friends,  and  could  not  provide  bail,  she  was  sentenced  to 
ten  days'  imprisonment." 

When  the  doctor  looked  up,  to  perceive  what 
impression  this  detail  had  made,  Mary  imme- 
diately enquired,  "  Why  should  that  disturb  you  ? 
It  is,  alas,  a  melancholy  truth  that  many  victims 
of  heartlessness  and  villainy  are  glad  to  make 
away  with  their  lives.  They  seek  death  as 
a  respite  from  the  wretchedness  and  sin  that 
surrounds  them,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  con- 
demning conscience." 

**  That  is  not  all,"  resumed  the  doctor,  com- 
mencing again  to  read. 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  James  Dvvyer  was 
examined.  He  stated  that  he  lived  at  No.  17,  Murphy  Street. 
Agadoe  Road,  and  was  returning  from  his  work,  at  which  he  was 
detained  until  a  late  hour  the  previous  evening,  and  was  on  his 
way  home.  His  shortest  road  lay  by  the  river.  As  he  walked, 
his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
lady  standing  on  the  bank.  As  he  came  near,  he  could  hear  her 
sobbing  and  crying,  and  before  he  could  reach  her,  she  had 
plunged  into  the  deep  water,  uttering  the  cry,  *  Eosa  Gibson,  it 
is  time  for  you  to  die.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure,'  enquired  the  magistrate,  '  she  said  Rosa 
Gibson  ? ' 

"  '  Quite  shure,  yer  worship,'  replied  the  man,  *  for  my  own 
wife's  name  war  Gibson  afore  she  war  marrid,  and  that's  what 
made  me  think  on  it.' 

'"Then  what  did  you  do?' 

"  '  Oi  cried  for  help  as  loudly  as  Oi  could,  and,  throwen  oflf  me 
coat  and  shoes,  as  soon  as  iver  she  rus  to  the  top  Oi  plunged  in, 
sezed  her,  and  brought  her  out.  Oi  must  say  Oi  was  assisted 
in  hauling  her  up  the  bank  by  the  watchman.  The  cries  Oi 
raised  for  help  brought  him  to  the  spot.  She  was  quite 
onsinsible  whin  taken  out,  but,  after  awhoile,  recovered 
consciousness  agin.'  " 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading,  turning  to 
Mary,  the  doctor  said: — ''  Oh,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  yet  to  you  I  must  make  a  confession. 
Kosa  Gibson  was  ruined  by  me ;  I  am  the  cause  of 
all  her  sin  and  suffering.  I  am  the  cause,  too, 
that  your  husband  has  been  led  away,  for  she 
never  would  have  listened  to  any  enticement  to 
sin  but  for  me,  nor  would  she  have  tempted  him 
to  leave  his  wife  and  home.  I  am  the  cause  that 
she  has  treated  Mr.  Goodman  so  deceitfully  in 
the  course  she  has  followed ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
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how  the  sense  and  weight  of  all  these  accumu- 
lated sins  are  pressing  on  my  soul ;  and  now,  this 
attempted  murder  would  have  added  to  the  list  of 
my  transgressions,  but  that  Providence,  in  mercy, 
by  a  miracle,  has  preserved  her  life." 

The  doctor  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Mary 
looked  as  though  overpowered  with  astonishment. 
Such  a  revelation  she  did  not  anticipate.  It  came 
to  her  like  an  earthquake  shock.  She  paused  for 
a  moment,  during  which  the  doctor  held  his  head 
down,  and  his  handkerchief  in  both  his  hands, 
concealing  his  face,  and  then,  in  slow  and  solemn 
words,  replied — 

"It  was  Eobert  Armstrong,  the  renegade  from 
the  faith  of  his  mother, — it  was  Robert  Armstrong, 
the  Infidel, — that  acted  that  atrocious  part.  But," 
added  she,  "Robert  Armstrong,  the  Christian, 
would  die  before  he  would  commit  one  of  these 
enormities,  and  for  some  years  has  tried,  with  all 
his  might,  to  undo  the  evil  of  his  previous  acts. 
But  let  us  leave  the  past ;  it  is  beyond  our  influ- 
ence. The  present  is  in  our  power,  and  it 
requires  action — immediate  action."  Then  she 
added,  with  an  emphasis  of  tone  and  energy, 
"  You  and  I  must  go  to  Cork  to-day,  and  find 
out   Rosa,  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  doctor  immediately  acquiesced.  He  pro- 
nounced the  goodness  of  Mary,  "wonderful,"  who 
would  thus  propose  to  take  a  long  and  tiresome 
journey  in  the  hope  of  befriending  one  who, 
without  any  provocation  on  her  part,  hesitated 
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not  to  inJLue  Iier  irreparably.  Mary  gently 
reminded  him,  '* '  If  we  are  His  servants  we 
must  walk  in  His  steps,'  and  we  can  easily  recog- 
nise those  steps  when  we  reflect,  *  While  we  were 
yet  enemies  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us.'  " 

By  changing  horses  on  the  road  at  various 
places,  and  by  driving  fast,  they  arrived  in  Cork 
shortly  after  three  o'clock.  The  first  call  they 
made  was  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barry,  one  of 
the  magistrates  who  committed  Rosa  to  the 
prison.  He  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  doctor's, 
and  instantly  made  out  an  order  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  interesting  prisoner.  Armed  with 
this,  Mary  went  forthwith  to  the  gaol. 

The  warder,  who  was  a  man  of  intelligence, 
immediately  recognised  the  respectability  and 
social  standing  of  the  lady  who  made  enquiry. 
Having  asked  her  to  take  a  seat  in  the  waiting- 
room,  where  he  assured  her  she  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed, he  passed  to  the  cell  where  Eosa  was,  and 
told  her  ''that  a  lady  had  just  arrived  at  the 
prison,  who  wanted  to  see  her,  and  who  had  pro- 
cured for  her  the  necessary  discharge,  so  that  she 
might  leave  as  soon  as  she  pleased." 

Rosa  was  astonished  at  the  information.  ''  You 
make  a  mistake,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  no  lady  in 
Cork,  and  am  sure  no  one  would  come  and  search 
for  me  here.'' 

**  Is  not  your  name  Rosa  Gibson  ?  "  he  retorted  ; 
but,  as  she  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  at  him  with 
evident  surprise,  he   added,   "  If  so,   I  tell  you 
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there  is  a  lady  waiting  outside  who  wants  to  see 
you,  and  who  has  brought  your  discharge  with 
her." 

^*  Where  is  she?"  said  Kosa  inconsiderately,  for 
she  still  felt  convinced  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. 

*' In  the  visitor's  room,"  he  replied,  "if  you 
follow  me  I  shall  show  you  the  way." 

**  Then  I  shall  follow  you  at  once,  for  I  feel  sure 
it  is  some  misapprehension." 

The  warder  came  to  the  door,  opened  it,  let 
Rosa  in,  and  immediately  closed  it  after  her. 

When  Rosa  saw  Mary  she  flew  into  her  arms, 
and  Mary  with  open  arms  received  her,  and 
clasped  her  to  her  breast. 

She  was  not  like  some  of  those  modern  saints 
who,  though  professing  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  *'  Friend  of  Sinners,"  yet  hold  their  flounces 
closely  pressed,  lest  they  should  touch  against  an 
erring  sister  passing  in  the  street,  and  whose 
countenances  immediately  assume  the  combined 
expression  of  contempt,  dreaded  contamination, 
and  superiority. 

Long  did  they  embrace,  and  long  they  wept  the 
tears  of  love  upon  each  other.  As  soon  as  their 
deep  emotion  allowed  utterance,  in  rapid  sequence 
came :  '*  So  glad  I  am  to  see  you  once  again. 
However  did  you  find  me  ?  How  I  have  longed 
to  see  you.     How  good  of  you  to  seek  me  here." 

And  then,  with  throbbing  heart,  Mary  en- 
quired : 
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"  Where  did  you  leave  Gerald,  and  why  did  he 
abandon  you  ?  " 

And  when  Eosa,  with  the  sincerity  of  truth 
beaming  in  her  face,  replied  :  ^'  I  have  never  seen 
him  since  he  left  me  at  my  door,  the  evening  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  ball ;  " 

Mary,  whom  love  and  fear  combined  made  full 
of  doubt,  replied,  "  Ah !  Eosa  dear,  do  not  deceive 
me.  I  have  already  heard  the  worst,  and  can 
bear  all,  but  do  tell  me,  if  you  know,  where  he  is, 
and  where  he  left  you  ?  ' ' 

''Most  truthfully  I  tell  you,  Mary,"  repHed 
Eosa  warmly,  a  bright  blush  mantling  her  cheek 
at  the  thought  that  her  word  was  not  believed — 
**  Most  truthfully  I  tell  you,  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  night  of  the  ball ;  the  wretched  night 
when  I  met  that  wicked  man,  who  took  me  from 
my  home,  and  to  whom,  with  one  exception,  I 
owe  all  my  troubles." 

'*  But  you  used  to  walk  and  speak  with  him  so 
much ;  and  then,  you  both  went  off  to  France  at 
the  same  time ;  so  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
set  it  down  as  fact  that  you  had  eloped  together." 

"Yes,  Mary,  much  did  we  walk  together,  and 
long  were  our  conversations,  and  how  I  wish  I 
had  listened  to  his  words,  and  yielded  to  his 
advice.  Oh !  so  many  times  he  told  me  what  a 
peaceful,  happy  life  was  yours  ;  how  you  rejoiced 
in  doing  good,  and  adding  to  the  happiness  of 
others ;  and  then  he  would  pray  me  to  listen  to 
your  advice,  that  I  might  be  happy  too ;  for  his 
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quick  intelligence  perceived  there  was  an  undying 
worm  gnawing  at  my  heart." 

And  Mary's  heart  overflowed  with  gladness  at 
these  words,  and  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  heard,  not  only  of  Gerald's 
innocence,  but  his  innate  goodness ;  and  she 
exclaimed,  **  then  am  I  the  greatest  culprit,  and 
I  must  ask  forgiveness  from  you  both,  for,  in  my 
secret  thoughts,  I  have  been  uncharitable,  and 
cruelly  wronged  you.  But  who  was  the  wicked 
man  that  tempted  you  from  your  home  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mind  to  tell  you,  darling,"  responded 
Kosa,  ''but  let  us  never  name  him  more.  It  was 
Lord  Ardoyne,  whom  I  met  at  the  ball  at  Mr. 
O'Brien's." 

Then  many  were  the  explanations  between  the 
friends,  until  Mary,  longing  for  the  happiness  of 
one  who  had  been  terribly  wretched,  again 
pleaded  with  her  to  leave  the  ways  of  sin,  and 
accept  the  peace  that  reigned  in  her  own  heart. 

*'I  am  too  bad,"  said  Kosa.  **  Again  I  must 
reply,  as  when  you  pleaded  with  me  often  times 
before,  *  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  speak  to 
me.' " 

**But  I  do  know  all,"  responded  Mary.  ''Dr. 
Armstrong,  with  falling  tears  and  truly  re- 
pentant heart,  has  told  me  all  his  sin,  and  it  is 
he  who  has  brought  me  here  to-day,  for  in  his 
newspaper  this  morning  he  saw  the  account  of 
all  that  happened,  and  how  you  had  been 
rescued."      And  long  did  Mary  reason  with  her 
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friend.  She  pointed  out  to  her  full  many  a  text, 
while  falling  tears  proclaimed  her  love  and 
earnestness  ;  until,  as  the  chains  made  fast  by 
wicked  men,  fell  from  the  hands  of  Peter  in  the 
prison,  so  Rosa's  mental  chains,  wrought  by  the 
villainy  of  wicked  men,  fell  off  in  the  prison  too, 
as  she  heard  from  Mary's  lips  the  words, 
*'  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool." 

They  spent  that  evening  in  Cork,  rejoicing 
together.  It  was  too  late  to  return.  They 
sought  out  James  Dwyer  and  gave  him  fifteen 
gold  pieces  and  unnumbered  thanks.  Next  day 
they  went  back  to  Kanturk.  Mary  soon  took 
Rosa  to  her  husband's  house.  He  was  very  ill — 
confined  to  bed.  Consumption,  which  was 
hereditary,  had  laid  its  hand  upon  him.  Rosa 
nursed  him  tenderly  from  the  moment  of  her 
arrival.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  her 
attention  was  unremitting. 

Two  days  after  their  return  to  Kanturk,  six 
letters  came  by  the  same  post  to  Beara.  All 
were  from  Gerald,  written  at  different  times. 
The  last  two  were  filled  with  anticipations  of 
tribulation,  lest  the  reason  he  had  received  no 
letter  was  the  illness  of  his  dear  wife.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  arranged  all  his  business 
most  satisfactorily,  and  might  be  expected  at 
home  any  day. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  week,  he  arrived, 
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looking  well.  Mary,  overjoyed  at  his  return,  did 
not  even  mention  to  him  the  report  about  the 
elopement.  The  whole  neighbourhood  believed 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  the  scandal  died  a 
natural  death. 

About  three  months  after,  as  Mary  and  her 
husband  were  paying  a  morning  call  at  Mr. 
O'Brien's,  they  casually  heard  that  Lord  Ardoyne 
had  been  washed  overboard  and  drowned  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  as  he  was  going  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure  to  Spain. 

And  years  passed  on;  and  many  were  the 
events  at  Kanturk,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Nora  had  another  son,  also  a  charming  little 
daughter.  Mary  had  a  lovely  little  girl,  the  very 
picture  of  herself.  Dr.  Armstrong  had  two  sons 
in  succession,  and  Aggie  ceased  to  mourn  for 
little  Eobert.  After  a  long  illness,  in  which  Kosa, 
without  a  murmur,  attended  with  a  patient  solici- 
tude and  intelligent  care  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  trained  nurse,  poor  Mr.  Goodman 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  his  relentless, 
wasting  disease. 

And  Rosa  mourned  him  long.  And  though 
many  suitors  sought  her  hand — for  it  was 
universally  admitted  she  was  a  most  lovely 
fascinating  widow — she  constantly  refused  them 
all,  and  devoted  all  her  time  in  working  with 
Mary  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted. 

When  Gerald  returned,  Tom  Harrington  was 
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one  of  the  first  to  call  on  him.  He  had  met  his 
good  wife  in  Kanturk,  and  she  had  informed  him 
how  baseless  was  the  slander,  and  how  utterly 
untrue  ;  but,  when  she  mentioned  Lord  Ardoyne, 
the  thought  immediately,  and  for  the  first  time, 
struck  Tom  how  great  was  the  resemblance 
between  them,  and  how,  very  probably,  it  was  he 
who  had  put  his  arm  around  Eosa's  waist  in  the 
garden. 

Tom  and  Rosa  met  again,  and,  in  a  little  while — 
though  Tom  vowed  it  should  not — all  the  old 
flame  revived.  He  became  even  a  more  constant 
visitor  at  Lara  Grove  than  in  former  days  he  was 
wont  to  be.  Mary  told  him  all  the  good 
qualities  of  her  friend,  and  how  completely 
changed  she  was,  and  added  "he  would  be  a 
fortunate  man,  indeed,  if  he  could  obtain  her  for 
a  wife,  for  she  was  as  truly  good  as  she  was 
pretty,  and  would  be  a  prize,  and  something  to 
make  proud  the  heart  of  any  man." 

Tom  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  It 
was  no  trouble  to  him,  for  his  heart  prompted. 
At  length,  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  happy  day  was  named ;  arrived  in  due  course ; 
and  all  the  friends  around  came  to  the  wedding. 
It  was  a  joyous  time  for  all,  for  all  were  happy. 
Tom  was  a  general  favourite.  Besides  his  good 
looks  and  his  splendid  figure,  he  was  everywhere 
respected  as  a  noble-minded,  honourable,  worthy 
man.  Rosa  was  a  favourite,  too.  The  fact  that 
Mary   had   resumed    her    friendship,   made    the 
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vacillating  neighbours  banish  their  former 
impressions,  and  now  they  wondered  what  could 
have  made  them,  even  for  a  moment,  entertain 
the  thought  that  she  would  elope  with  Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

Soon  was  the  breakfast  over,  and  the  speech's 
echo  silent.  Tom  and  Eosa  appeared  in  travel- 
ling costume.  They  meditated  spending  the 
happy  time  in  Dublin.  Both  looked,  if  possible, 
better  than  ever.  Mary's  heart  was  full  of  joy, 
for  she  had  been  the  humble  means  of  bringing 
the  blessedness  of  true  and  unending  peace  to 
those  she  loved. 

As  they  drove  away,  came  the  cry  from  Rosa's 
lips,  **  Good-bye,  Mary,  darling!  you  are  the 
cause  of  all  my  joy."  And  Tom  exclaimed, 
''  You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  joy."  And  Gerald 
repeated,  in  a  lower  tone,  "Yes,  darling,  and 
you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  joy."  And  Dr. 
Armstrong  took  up  the  note,  audibly  declaring 
''And  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  joy."  And 
a  crowd  of  poor  men  and  women  who,  with 
happy  faces,  came  to  see  the  wedding,  echoed 
back  the  cry,  "  You  are  the  cause  of  all  our  joy, 
too ! " 

Such  were  the  times — such  the  friends — and 
such  the  influence  of  Mary  0' Sullivan. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    COUP-DE-GBACE. 

Hie  mums  ahenius  esto 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  palescere  culpa. 

Horace. 

Honour  and  truth  a  tow'r  of  strength  bestow, 
But  guilty  conscience  brings  a  weight  of  woe. 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  will  remember,  that  when 
Mortimer  0' Sullivan  was  in  the  dark  passage 
with  the  ghost,  the  last  request,  which  his  ghastly 
companion  made  to  him,  was  that  he  should 
open  the  door  from  within  which  proceeded  the 
shouts  of  murder,  and  the  shrieks  of  suffering. 
That  to  comply  with  this  request,  he  at  first 
declined — positively  declined  —  feeling  assured 
that  death,  perhaps,  too,  attended  with  torture, 
awaited  him  if  he  consented. 

That  the  ghost  then  upbraided  him  with 
cowardice— cowardice  so  great,  that  it  influenced 
him  to  disregard  the  solemn  oath  he  had  sworn, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  fair  lady  he  had  seen 
in  the  boat  with  the  brigands. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  this  reproach 
had  such  impressive  weight,  that  casting  away 
his  fear,  and  laying  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
door  with  all  the  might  in  his  power,  he  twisted 
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it  violently  and  forcibly,  his  terrible  nervous 
agitation  adding  strength  to  his  effort. 

Oh !  it  was  then,  indeed,  that  the  hideous 
shouts  grew  loud  ;  it  was  then  that  screams,  like 
burning  knives,  seemed  to  pass  through  his  brain. 
At  first,  the  noises  were  confused ;  but,  at  last, 
he  distinctly  recognised  : 

"  Oh  !  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  Mortimer  O'SulH- 
van,  you  are  pulling  my  nose  off,  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan  !  " 

At  the  same  time,  a  well-directed  and  heavy 
blow  upon  his  arm,  awakened  him  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  sitting  in  the  room  with  his  two 
friends,  and  that,  in  a  most  hideous  dream,  he 
had  mistaken  McSweeney's  nose  for  the  handle  of 
a  door. 

**  Whatever  is  the  matter?'"  said  both  his 
friends.  "  Have  you  seen  the  ghost  ?  "  As  they 
perceived  him  trembling  with  fright,  and  the 
perspiration  dripping  down  his  face. 

Mortimer,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  laying  his  hand  on  his  palpitating 
heart,  replied.  "  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  and  have 
been  in  his  company  the  last  half-hour.  I  can 
well  recognise  his  features  still.  Oh  !  it  was  an 
awful  ordeal." 

The  fact  was,  he  had  just  finished  the  first  volume 
of  the  work  he  had  picked  up  from  the  shelf.  So 
imbued  with  interest  was  he,  that  he  tried  to  muster 
courage  and  search  in  the  library  downstairs  for 
the  second  volume.      As  he  endeavoured  to  brace 
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up  his  confidence  to  do  so,  he  took  his  seat  by 
the  warm  fire,  whose  soothing  influence  soon 
sent  him  off  to  sleep,  when,  so  strong  was  the 
effect  of  the  narrative,  and  so  saturated  were  his 
nerves  with  the  details,  that  his  highly- wrought 
sympathies  embodied  themselves  in  a  dread 
nightmare  dream,  which  as  accurately  impressed 
the  incidents  of  a  "  true  ghost  story  "  on  his 
mind,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  veritable  ghost  itself. 

He  quickly  offered  sincere  apologies  to  his  com- 
panion, whose  nose  he  had  mistaken  for  the  door- 
handle, and  explained  how  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  and  the  advent  of  the  ghost,  which 
he  had  been  expecting,  had  created  a  confused 
and  commingled  impression  on  his  mind,  which 
sleep  had  moulded  into  a  most  distressing  out- 
line. 

Forthwith  McSweeney,  whose  period  for  keep- 
ing watch  the  lots  had  assigned  to  take  the  next 
hour,  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  on  his 
duty,  and  ahow  his  friend,  whose  experience  had 
been  so  worrying,  to  assume  his  place  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  indulge  in  much -needed  repose. 

Mortimer,  however,  declined  to  accept  his  offer. 
He  assured  him  that  his  mind  felt  too  excited  to 
allow  a  chance  of  sleep,  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
futile  to  attempt  it,  and  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, his  selfishness  would  be  great,  if  he 
would  consent  to  deprive  another  of  an  advantage 
which  his  own  nervousness  would  not  allow  him 
to   enjoy.     And   so,    after   some   interchange   of 
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compliments,  it  was  agreed  that  Mortimer  should 
watch  again,  on  condition  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  termination  of  an  hour,  he  should  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  awaken  his  companion  at  any 
time  he  desired,  and  take  his  place  at  full  length 
before  the  fire,  whenever  he  felt  so  disposed. 

This  arrangement  being  concluded,  balmy 
sleep  soon  again  regained  the  ascendancy,  and 
McSweeney  and  Fitzgerald,  a  second  time  em- 
braced in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  made  the 
spacious  room  resound  with  their  monotonous 
snores ;  but  not  so  Mortimer.  Having  made  a 
diligent  search,  he  was  at  length  successful  in 
finding  the  second  volume  of  the  old  book,  the 
reading  of  which  you,  reader,  have  just  completed. 
He  expected  to  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  its 
perusal  as  he  had  obtained  from  the  first  volume. 
So  taking  his  seat,  at  a  comfortable  distance 
from  the  replenished  fire,  he  was  soon  absorbed 
in  its  details,  leaf  after  leaf  being  turned  over  in 
rapid  succession. 

The  reverie  of  his  interest  was,  however,  des- 
tined to  interruption.  A  sound,  as  of  rustling 
silk,  in  close  proximity  to  the  back  of  his  chair, 
diverted  his  attention,  and  induced  him  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance.  When  lo  !  to  his  horror, 
the  same  tall  dark  warrior,  with  martial  cloak  and 
Spanish  hat  and  plumes,  who  had  mysteriously 
entered  the  room  before,  though  doubly  locked 
and  bolted  was  the  door — the  same  who  had  con- 
ducted him  through  the  dark  subterranean  pas- 
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sage — appeared  again,  and  as  he  turned  his  head, 
grasped  him  round  the  waist  with  one  arm,  and, 
placing  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  prevented  him 
from  calhng  for  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  He 
struggled  with  all  his  might,  but  could  not  move, 
so  tightly  was  he  held.  He  tried  to  alarm  his 
comrades  by  his  shouts,  but  so  closely  was  the 
hand  apphed,  he  could  not  give  utterance  to  the 
smallest  sound. 

And  now,  in  the  arms  of  his  captor,  he  seemed 
to  rise  supernaturally  from  the  ground,  then  to 
pass  quickly  through  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
to  glide  as  on  wings  through  chill  air,  and  fog, 
and  rain,  until  at  last  he  found  himself  standing 
on  the  bank  of  a  river.  Oh  !  how  rapidly  did  its 
waters  roll,  how  dark  and  deep  it  looked.  The 
solemn  hour  of  night  enwrapped  all  nature  in  a 
sable  mantle  and  made  the  gurgling  stream  look 
fearful  in  the  intensity  of  its  surging  torrents. 
As  riveted  in  suspense  he  awaited  the  next 
development,  the  warrior  suddenly  vanished  from 
his  view,  and  then  he  felt  the  drizzling  rain  fall 
fast  and  cold,  the  chilly  drops  permeating  his 
clothing,  and  the  piercing  blast  making  every 
muscle  m  his  body  tremble. 

'*  How  am  I  to  escape  from  this  ?  "  thought  he. 
*'  What  could  be  the  object  in  bringing  me  to 
such  a  place,  and  leaving  me  there  at  this  still 
hour  of  night  ?  "  Then,  as  he  meditated  on  the 
situation,  he  looked  around.  Standing  on  the 
bank  some  few  yards  from  him,  he  saw  a  lady 
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most  elegantly  and  gracefully  attired.  Oh!  her 
face,  how  lovely  it  appeared,  her  form  how  beauti- 
ful. It  was  the  very  same  adorable  creature 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  boat  with  the  brigands, 
when  they  rowed  into  the  little  creek  beneath  his 
castle's  windows.  Now  that  queenly  face  was  full 
of  sorrow,  and  the  rolling  tears  fell  fast  down  the 
lovely  cheeks,  while  her  cries  of  sorrow,  which 
were  most  pitiful,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  in 
anguish,  filled  his  soul  with  interest  so  profound 
that  forthwith  all  thoughts  of  self  were  utterly 
estranged. 

"I  must  enquire  what  is  the  matter,  I  must 
see  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  bear  assistance," 
muttered  he  to  himself,  as,  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  command,  he  hurried  to  her  side.  But,  as 
he  approached,  and  even  now  drew  near,  the  lady, 
who  did  not  seem  to  recognise  his  presence, 
uttered  a  wild  scream,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
water. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Tearing  off  his 
coat,  and  kicking  off  his  boots,  he  rushed  to  the 
spot  where  she  disappeared.  The  instant  she 
rose  to  the  surface,  with  a  prodigious  bound,  he 
leaped  off  to  the  rescue,  and  seized  her  tightly 
ere  she  could  sink  again.  But,  as  he  seized,  a 
yell  most  hideous  echoed  in  his  ears,  and  blow 
after  blow  came  heavily  on  his  side,  while,  with 
unmistakable  distinctness,  the  words  resounded, 
''For  heaven's  sake,  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  what 
are  you  at  now  ?  " 
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There  were  the  three  friends  still  in  the  old 
room  of  Dunboy  Castle.  They  had  not  retired 
to  rest  all  night  long.  The  fear  of  the  expected 
ghost  had  prevented  them.  Fitzgerald  and 
McSweeney  had  slept  full  well.  The  sofa  and  the 
hearthrug  had  answered  admirably  for  beds,  but 
O'Sullivan  had  been  poring  over  the  second 
volume  of  his  story,  and  had  never  laid  it  down 
until  it  was  finished.  He  had,  then,  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  but,  in  that  sleep,  he  had  seen  the 
attempted  suicide  in  the  river  most  vividly 
pourtrayed,  and  had  dashed  in  heroically  to  avert 
the  calamity.  His  leap,  however,  had  brought 
him  full  plop  on  the  slumbering  carcase  of 
McSweeney,  around  whose  neck  he  entwined  one 
arm,  with  such  convulsive  pressure,  that,  the 
foreboding  preliminary  of  choking  brought  all  the 
blood  into  his  friend's  face.  While,  with  his 
other  arm,  he  struck  out  vigorously,  and  kicked 
with  all  his  might,  as  though  he  was  swimming 
to  the  shore. 

Fitzgerald,  aroused  from  his  sleep,  sat  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  as  he  watched  from  his  sofa 
the  strange  performance;  while  McSweeney,  in 
self-defence,  let  out  with  both  hands  at  his 
plunging  aggressor. 

The  shout  and  the  blows  soon  awakened 
O'Sullivan,  who  at  once  suspended  further 
attempts  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  drowning. 
Then,  rubbing  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  he 
exclaimed,    "  My    dear    fellow,    do    forgive    me 
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again,  it  was  the  effect  of  another  dream.  I 
have  been  up  all  night  reading  that  blessed  book, 
and  now  its  impression  on  my  mind  has  made 
me  imagine  that  such  a  lovely  girl  was  drowning, 
and  that  I  was  making  violent  attempts  to  save 
her. 

**But,  lo !  the  light  is  streaming  in,  we  need 
no  longer  fear  to  go  to  bed.  I  alone  have,  seen 
the  ghost,  and  that  so  vividly,  so  distinctly,  and 
with  such  fearful  impressiveness,  that  I  would 
rather  stay  awake  all  night  than  experience  again 
the  terror  of  so  terrible  a  visitation.  But,  let  me 
add,  though  dread  the  apparition,  I  look  back 
with  satisfaction  to  this  eventful  night,  for,  the 
story  I  have  read  has  taught  me  a  lesson  which, 
I  trust,  I  shall  never  forget.  That  lesson  is  that 
honour,  sincerity,  and  truth,  are  the  only  paths 
that  lead  to  happiness;  while  selfishness,  irre- 
ligion,  and  sin,  are  sure  to  bring  a  load  of  lasting 
misery. 

"Now,  to  bed,  to  bed,  let  us  at  once  repair. 
When  darkness  comes,  if  you  agree,  we  will 
watch  again.  I  have  found  another  Book.  It  is 
called : 

*  Kate  of  Killahy.' 

And,  so  anxious  am  I  to  read  it,  I  am  satisfied 
to  undertake  again  the  first  hour's  watching." 
*'  Agreed  "  said  the  other  two. 

FINIS. 
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